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The Amphibian “Duck”? of the Army Amphibian Command, 
driven by Federal-Mogul custom-designed propellers. In 
addition to landing and cross-country operations they 
frequently do off-shore lighterage duty. 






The barrage lifted at 5:15 A.M. 


“From Sicilian shores streamed long lines 
of ‘ducks,’ huge amphibian trucks. As they 
plowed through the water with their 
precious cargo, we saw history in the mak- 
ing — here was the first landing by the 
Allies on Continental Europe!” 


We, too, felt a part of that glorious oper- 
ation, for those “ducks” were pushed thro’ 
the Messina Straits with propellers made 
by Federal-Mogul Marine. 


That’s but one of our many jobs for the 
fighting forces. Whether it be the custom- 
built Equi-Poise for the PT, the MTB and 
Vosper Victory, propellers for the DE, the 


invasion barges, the ‘“Sea-Mule” or the 
many other craft needed in global war, an 
ever-increasing number count on the effi- 
ciency of Federal-Mogul propellers. 


Operating to the limit of capacity, we're 
learning new methods of precision manu- 
facture. Tomorrow, after Victory, you'll 
appreciate these finer techniques in the 
greatest of all Federal-Mogul products. 
Federal-Mogul Marine, 4036 Beaufait 
Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 


The coveted Army- 
Navy ‘“E’’ awarded 
the Detroit plant (Ma- 
rine Division) for 
high contribution to 
American freedom. 




















PT Boats—harder hitting than ever — these  mile-a- 
minute fighters are in action daily. For extra speed 
they count on Equi-Poise Propellers. 





Allied Invasion Barges, transporting everything from big 
“long Toms’’ to Jeeps. Federal-Mogul Propellers are 
“Pushing ’em Thru’!”’ to new victories on many fronts. 


TRU-PITCH & NO-WEED & CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH CUSTOM, STANDARD HB HEAVY- 
HY-TURBINE WEEDLESS EQUI-POISE MOTORSHIP EQUI-POISE DUTY 
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30 LCVP landing boat built by The Matthews Company. Powered through Tobin Bronze Propeller Shaft. 


Landing boats, an important link of an 


invasion force transport chain, execute | 


rough assignments. Driven hard on hostile 
shores to land U. S. fighting men and 
equipment, they are strafed from the air; 
bombarded by artillery, machine gunned 
from the shore; even assailed by torpe- 
does. And they carry through, deliver 
‘ their loads, back off and repeat the process 
time and again. Everything about 
them must be as tough and rugged ™ 


_as the men who man them. Many of these 


boats, like the Matthews 36’ LCVP 
shown here, have been equipped with 
time-proved Tobin* Bronze Shafting. 
Uniformly worked from surface to core, 
Tobin Bronze is a tough, fine-grained al- 
loy stubbornly resistant to fatigue and 
shock. In times of peace it has always been 
the overwhelming choice for dependable 
pA Motor boat shafting. snec.v.s.rat.on. — asiss 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY « General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company « In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. 
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LADIES... @ 


an d eS ent I em eC i i Salute the girls who wouldn’t be left behind... the yachts- 
women who gave up sailing for a sailor’s job on shore. They'd like to be out there fighting too. They’re 
able seamen, they can handle a tiller. They’d be worthy members of any crew. 

But while they learned pleasure sailing, they learned to take orders too. While the race is on, what 
the Captain says goes, and they’re in this race to the finish. They'll pound typewriters, rig parachutes, 
man radios, or do any job that’s asked, to help free their beloved sea for sport again. 

Ladies, we love you. Sailors, fighters, officers-and-gentlemen-by-Act-of-Congress, we salute your 


sportsmanship and courage. Victory will be the sweeter, that you have helped to win it! 


JAKOBSON SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY + NEW YORK 
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LIKE THE MEN THEY SERVE— 


 Hall-Geolts need no nursing! 


Hard driving . . . and running hour after hour, is all in the 
day’s work for any Hall-Scott engine. Hall-Scott’s sustained 
power has long been recognized by yachtsmen, as well as in 
military circles. Two Navies—ours, and the British—our Army, 


and our Coast Guard now all find that they can drive any 





Hall-Scott INVADER or DEFENDER engine for however 


many hours they may need to, without thought of failure. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY MOTORS COMPANY, 2650 7th STREET, BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA - NEW YORK BRANCH: 254 WEST 31st STREET - LOS ANGELES BRANCH: 
5041 SANTA FE AVENUE - SEATTLE BRANCH: 117-121 YALE AVENUE, NORTH - NEW ENGLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE: MARINE EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 131 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Che Shape of Chings to Come... 


There's a trace of light breaking in the east that holds a promise. A 
promise of a new era—da promise of better things to come. « The time 
will arrive soon when you can again own a Matthews “50” like the 
one pictured above—when Florida will again be a yachtsman’s 
paradise—and war-frayed nervescan be healed by restful days afloat. 


Let’s speed the day by buying War Bonds! 


THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 


P O R T os 1 oOo 


‘ee, 


"Wherever you cecruise.,.you'l' find a:Matthews”*’ 
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Marine Products throttle 
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On a black Italian morning — in thousands of landing craft 
— a huge force of American fighting men started the greatest 
amphibious operations ever known . . . an invasion that freed 
Southern Italy and is forcing the Nazis back toward the gates 
of Rome. Every day brings news of the thrilling exploits of these 
gallant “Beach Busters” . . . and every day increases our faith 
in the hull and engine builders who are turning out more and 
more sea fighting equipment for our amphibious vanguard. 





Marine engineered equipment for 
fishing boxes the compass. 





MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 


6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. b DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


MARINE ENGINEERED £EQU1® MENT 
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KER MATH MARENE ENGINES 














A V-12 all-marine 550 H. P. design. 

Four of these go into certain new 

types of boats being built for the 
battle zones. 


The valve-in-head 225 H. P. 
“six” has a world of power and 
“leg push” where speed and 
plenty of “stay-put™ in land- 
ing barges are demanded. 


The 250 H. P. “six” is a newly 
developed Kermath used by 
Aircraft Rescue Boats insuring 
speed, maneuverability and 
dependable operation. 


On Every Front * In Every Sea « With Every Service 


a in the early days of marine engine manu- 


facture Kermath was a pioneer of the four-cycle | 


principle of marine engine design. It confronted a 
doubting world of boat owners and builders—but the 
principle was adopted—and stands accepted to this very 
day! 


Lighter engines with increased power ratings were the 
next Kermath innovation. “Too light and flimsy”, 
claimed the boating fraternity. Yet these marine 


engines pointed a path to greater efficiency and use- 
fulness. 


Then came the compact four and six cylinder Kermaths 
—raising boating standards to new heights of enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction. Still pioneering, Kermath 
developed and perfected a new and sensational source 
of marine power—the famous dual valve-in-head 


designs—“sixes” and “‘twelves”. Step by step Kermath 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 





has surmounted one obstacle after another—has 
advanced the standards of marine engine practice— 
has pioneered in greater speed—created more horse- 
power with less weight—insured a source of brilliant 
performance coupled with thrifty value—provided the 
utmost seagoing dependability. 


A reason—with little left to chance—is usually back of 
every success. That is why you'll find Kermath power 
in so many of the fighting and service craft of our own 
armed forces and those of our United Nations Allies. 
They’re on every front, in every sea, with every service 
—and they’ve got what it takes to deliver—in peace as 
in war! 


Those who know marine engines best appreciate Kermath 
most. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. Detroit 8, Mich. 
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A Kermath Always Run 
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This identification plate came from a 
landing boat that saw service on, not 
one, but several enemy beachheads 
before meeting her end in another suc- 
cessful operation. Sister boats by the 
many hundreds are being readied for 
new break-throughs on other Axis 
shores. Light in weight and maneuver- 
able, these craft—most of them built of 
Haskelite Marine Plywood—have the 
strength and ruggedness to stand up 
under war conditions . . . and to carry 
fighters safely through pounding surf. 
Easy fabrication of Haskelite plywood 


has helped make possible production 
of the great numbers needed. 
War-proved Haskelite products, in- 


. cluding many new materials developed 


for war purposes, will be available in in- 
creasing amounts for civilian use. This 
suggests immediate action on your part. 
Ask us to have our engineers give you 
full data on the use of Haskelite for your 
current and post-war products. Write 
today to Marine Division No. 2. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Chicago, Ill. ¢ Detroit, Mich. « New York City 
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BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 


THAT 


IT’S BRASS. It’s the finest metal 
money can buy for the purpose it 
serves. And there are thousands of 
these little screws in a Century boat. 


Each one is driven precisely to the 
proper depth, each one secured with 
just the right tension. 


In the bottom planking they are ex- 
pertly counter-sunk and individually 
plugged for a mirror smooth finish. 
You don’t see them, but you know 
they’re there—each one a hidden 
treasure of highest quality. 


That goes for all the items of mate- 


SCREW 


? 





rial in a Century—the copper rivets, 
the bronze bolts, the chromium fit- 
tings, everything. Century standards 
call for the best the world has to of- 
fer. Century builds FINE boats. 


Our entire facilities today are devot- 
ed to the manufacture of war prod- 
ucts, including the Army’s highly 
important Storm and Assault Boats. 
Century pleasure boats ( inboards 
and outboards) will again be avail- 
able when the war is won. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 
Box 812, Manistee, Michigan 
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MARINE SIGNALS THAT GIVE Se. 
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TYPES FOR EVERY NEED 


a 
| 


SCHWARZE-FARADAY ig all 


Heavy-duty, high i 
Horns, Bells and Buzzers combine dependability blastsignal for coding and gen. 


eral alarm use. Leads the field 


in high-power electrical signal 
with maximum power under ALL conditions! horns. AC and DC operation. 






MARINE 
SIREN 
C EYED to the needs of war--built fromthe most advanced mechanical F 


Made in two types, 
' = a nee pr 
; aia is ‘ ‘ ‘ i mi itch—for an 
designs—Schwarze-Faraday watertight Marine Signals assure out ‘operation, De 
Ppendabie pertorm- 
i i i a ance—highest qual- 
standing performance, even going beyond the exacting U. S. Navy speci penne ph 


fications. In addition, each type is remarkably easy to install, and is 
BUZZERS AND BELLS 


Design, construc- 
tion and perform- 
ance meet or ex- 
In addition to the types shown at the right, the Schwarze-Faraday line of. : Merchant 
~ arine, ear, Gis- 
i i i i tinct bell tones — buzzers are 
includes Marine Horns of all types, Cow Bells and Chimes, Air Trumpets, » apa med nag 
performance under all conditions. 


constructed in a manner that saves critical materials. 


the famous Uni-pact Kodaire, and Marine Panel and Push-buttons. 


Send for FREE Catalog—Prepare now for the time when these superb signals 
will again be available for peacetime use. Send for the Schwarze-Faraday Marine 
Signal Catalog No. 43-M, in which each type is fully described and illustrated. 





SCHWARZE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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cockpit floors, 





and bulkheads are res: 


d deck and the deckhouse are moide 
s. Curved front of deckhouse of 


Transom, cabin and 

31'-4" x 10’ 1 innovations in ular plywood+Forwar 
construction and method of assembly. Hull is of molded plywood sub-assemblie 

ick, assembled ia three longitudinal sec- Plexiglass. Throughout, design, fittings 

ods have been simplified in an effort to red 


plywood, 1/ 2” th 
tions indicated as “a”, “B” and “C” in Section A-A. 
: and provide more boat for the money. 


Suggested design for a single screw, standardized cruiser, 
-4"x 2'- 84", involving severa 
and assembly meth- 


uce building costs 

















ENTRY OF 
HENRY W. UHLE, II 


pe Washington Place, 5-B, New York City 
inner of the $300 War Bond 2nd Prize 
in Richardson’s 


*Crui 
ruiser o 
»f Tomorrow” Contest. 
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WAR BONDS TODAY 


will buy your 
r/ ° 
“Cruiser of Tomorrow” 
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DESIGNE F SMART PLEASURE BOATS 


PEARL HARBOR 


DESIGN AGENTS FOR THE U.S 


S PARKMAN + STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


11 EAST 44™ ST. NEW YORK 
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SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 


: NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
No. Y-8627 — FOR SALE — The last boat built, YACHT BROKERS 


Nevins from aur designe, Guile without regard to 
ns r s. Su out reg: oO 
expense with the che ae naan es ipment including MARINE INSURANCE 
‘SSARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 
TBs Bnet Caath Street, New York. (1 EAST 44™ ST. MEW YORK 


Y-715 — FOR sg One of the popular o. Y-8188—FOR SALE — Husky ges 
Moher Island 31-foot W. loops, ed and ketch, from Alden’s designs. 34’ x 30’ x 9 6” 
built by H ines in in cabin, 4’ 10”. Two Lge in main cabin, double state- 
lavatory, galley and pipe berth forward. An room, lavatory ond galley Fi For further data con- 
excellent cruising boat. SPARKMAN & STE- sult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 44th Street, New York.’ 


No. Y-7400 — FOR SALE — One of the popular No. Y-70129 — FOR SALE — For after the war. 
Week-Ender sloope. 35’ x 27’ x 9 5” x 5’ 6”. Built Lege sloop, built by Nevins from our designs. 
by Lawley in 1938, from our a. Main cabin, Won the Class Championship the lam year these 
double stateroom, iavatory and galley and a very boats raced. Price very reasonable. KMAN 
comfortable cockpit. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East ach Street, New 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. York. 


No. Y-8506—- FOR SALE— Shoal draft aux- 
ey i 59° 6” x 42’ x 14’ 2” x 5’ 10”, built in 

rom our designs. Four berths i in main cabin, 
doable stateroom. A thoroughly modern boat with 
teak decks, Everdur fastened, etc. SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No -724— FOR SALE — Auxiliary sloop, 47’ 
10” x XO 10” x 8’ 10” x 6’ 5”’, built by Nevins with 
Ratsey sails. Four Rae) og - aoe g cabin. Lavatory, 
galley, and pigs ard. A smart sailing 
cruising boat PARKMAN’ & STEPHENS, Inc., 
11 East 44th Street, New York. 





No. Y-7023 — FOR SALE — One of the number 
of 6-Meter boats that we have for sale. Several 
among the outstanding boats in the Class while 
others that have not been so successful racing 
would be desirable for day sailing or conversion to 
cruising boats. For complete a an re arding 
6-Meters consult SPARKMA EPHENS 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New ta, 











John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


\No. 583 — Fast cruising yaw! now in Great Lakes. 
44’ overall, 31’ water line, 10’ 3’’ beam, 6’ draft. 
aaeay sails. Teak decks, lead ballast. Alden 
amigahip 937. Has double stateroom. Large galle 
ene two toilets, small quarter room wit 
aft. Winner many prizes. Gray motor. 
ll fastened. 


No. 675 — We have several of our famous 
Coastwise cruisers for sale. 36’ 5” overall, 
26’ water line, 9’ 9” beam, 5’ 3” draft. 
Double stateroom forward, toilet amid- 
ships. Roomy cabin and galley aft. Most 
—— nw «> B age eg 

Ne. oe sloop, now on Great Lakes. vc Panip es! = gl oe gee P 

27"'x 20’ x 9 x 4’, Phree berths, toilet. Gray Sea: ork a eee. Laie ep 

scout motor, Es “1941. Galley after, good equip- : 

ment. 5S’ headroom. 


Sr 











No. 4503 — Cruising yawl. 48’ 6” overall, 32’ 6” 
water line, 11’ 6’ beam, 4’ 6” draft with board up. 
Built by Casey 1933. 40 horsepower Gray 1937. 
Has large stateroom. Sleeps 5-7. Laid up near 


Boston. 





No. ie ouster 37’ overall, 28’ water 
4 aft. Alden design, built 


line, 10’ 5” be: 
by Casey fall 1936. om, moter, new 1940, E-; 


tionally good equipment mostly new. Sleeps four 


with two cabins, cut shows sister boat. 
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C. P. AMORY, pistriBuToR, INC. 
Newport News, Virginia 


MARINE INSURANCE 


YACHT BROKERS 


Dealers in Fine Motor Boats 


SEVERAL FINE BARGAINS IN RECONDITIONED 





AUXILIARIES AND MOTOR CRUISERS 





SPECIAL OFFER 
FINE 55’ TWIN DIESEL MOTOR SAILER 


; (Sorry no photograph available) 


This is a fine offshore ery motor sailer, steadying sails only, designed 


by Hacker and built by 


efoe. Powered by two Gray diesel motors 


installed in 1941. Electric icebox, hot water heat in all cabins. Two 
double cabins, deckhouse, fine galley, crew quarters for two. Diesel 


nergy A fine boat for prolonge 


shing. 


One new 18’ Rhodes Cape Cod 
Sloop; never been used, a fine 
smart little mahogany yacht. 


Here is a fine 44’ all teakwood 
custom built by Stephens of 
Stockton, twin-screw motor 
yacht. She is in fine condition. 
Sleeps seven to nine. Two toilets, 
two cabins, deckhouse, galley 


well equipped. 


A beautiful 65’ Consolidated 
Motor yacht, twin-screw Speed- 
way motors. This yacht is in fine 
condition, motors having just 
been completely overhauled. A 
splendid designed and built yacht. 


Practically new 40’ twin-screw 
custom built Wheeler, a_ fine 
deckhouse job, sleeps six, large 
galley. This boat was designed 
and built under the supervision 
of the owner. Her two motors are 
in fine condition. 


35’x 11’ 2” x 4’ 8”. Alden cutter, 
sleeps four, lovely galley, Gray 
motor, well equipped, very able 
and fast. Here is a fine family 
boat as well as an unusually good 
sailer. Sails like new. 


37’ 3” x 9’ 10” x 5’ 1”. Cox and 
Stevens design, a practical off- 
shore, fast and able cruiser. This 
boat is beautifully kept and one 
you will like a great deal. Two 
cabins, toilet, galley. Perfect 
condition. 








cruise in tropics or for offshore 


A fine twin diesel 38’ Alden de- 
signed motor sailer. This is an 
offshore sport fishing cruiser, 
beautifully designed and well 
built. She has every accessory 
for the offshore sport fisherman. 


77’ New York Yacht & Engine 
Company’s palatial yacht. A fine 
boat. Two double and two single 
cabins, beautiful deckhouse, un- 
usually attractive quarterdeck. 
This yacht will make a beautiful 
home. 


30’ Richardson single cabin 
cruiser, Gray 6-71 motor. This 
boat has upper and lower stand- 
ard berth on starboard side; 
dinette, port side. Large galley, 
nice cockpit. Just completely re- 
finished inside and out and looks 
like new. 


A fine little Rhodes: VISITOR, 
fast, practically new, auxiliary. 
Sails in good condition. Well 
equipped. Ready for immediate 
delivery or may be kept here 
over winter. 


38’ Double cabin enclosed bridge 
Matthews, completely over- 
hauled and ready for immediate 
delivery, sleeps seven. 


60’ Twin-screw motor yacht. A 
big comfortable Lathrop pow- 
ered yacht, large deckhouse, 
crew quarters, just overhauled. 


FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


All these yachts may be seen at Newport News, 
Virginia, or a distance of not more than ten miles. 


Come and see them. 


¢ 


Write for appointments. 


t 


MORE BOATS WANTED: We have customers waiting. 
If you want to sell your boat, get in touch with 


* C.P. AMORY * 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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No. 4944— For Sale—31i’ Auxiliary 
yawl built in 1937. New Gray engine 1940. 
Sleeps four with double stateroom for- 
ward. Boat located in Maine. 


No. 5260— One of the few 50’ twin-screw modern Diesel yachts 














No. 5246 — For Sale — Auxiliary center- 
board ketch, 41’ 9” x 12’ x 3’ 11’. Sleeps 
six. Ideal boat for Cape waters. Located 
in Massachusetts. 


available. Ideal family cruiser with good accommodations for six in 
owner’s party. Boat located near. Boston. 





























YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers, 
Marine Insurance and Appraisals 


1528 WALNUT STREET 





No. 1837 — FOR SALE — 45’ auxiliary 
sloop, one of the N.Y.Y.C. ‘32’s,’’ built in 
1936 by Henry Nevins, from designs of 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Boat in beau- 
tiful condition, with many extras and two 
complete sets of sails by Ratsey. For 
further particulars, communicate with 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 





PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





No. 1702 — FOR SALE — Fast, able 53’ 
auxiliary cutter, designed by Rhodes and 
built in 1936. Boat in excellent condition, 
and includes many attractive extras. For 
further particulars, communicate with 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut St., Phila. 








“SPECIALS” 


44’ Chris-Craft cruiser, twin motors, built 1941 
34’ Chris-Craft deluxe cruiser, built 1941 

42’ A.C.F. double cabin, twin motors, built 1938 
40’ Casey auxiliary ketch, built 1935 

44’ Alden auxiliary yawl, built 1937 
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SERVICE THAT'S DIFFERENT 
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POWER 


24’— 1939 Chris-Craft semi-enclosed cruiser. 

28’ —Chris-Craft sedan 1938. 

30’— 1940 and 41 Owens Deluxe sedan cruiser. 
32’—A.C.F. 1937 “Wanderer.” 


34’—1941 lap-strake sedan sport fisherman with 
dual controls. Two Chrysler Crown engines. 


36’— 1940 Richardson sedan cruiser. 
38’—1938 A.C.F. express cruiser. 
38’—1941 Matthews sedan. 
38’—1940 Matthews sedan. 

38’— 1939 Matthews sedan. 

39’— 1936 Wheeler sedan. 

39’— 1939 Wheeler sedan. 

40’ — 1937 twin-screw sport fisherman. 
40’ 6’ —Steel diesel cruiser, new 1941. 
42' 10’ —Elco bridge deck cruiser. 


42’—Enclosed bridge diesel cruiser. Location, Gulf. 


44'—Wheeler sedan, new 1940. 
48’—Dawn cruiser, new 1930. 
50’—Twin-screw fast sport fisherman. 
50’ 6” —Vinyard cruiser. 

54’—A.C.F., new 1937. 

58’—Diesel cruiser from our designs. New 1937. 


75’ —Diesel cruiser. 


FINE SELECTION OF 
USED BOATS 





FOR SALE 


46’ Diesel Alden cutter. Diesel engine, 
new 1940. Brand new suit of sails. 


+ Owner will also consider trade for larger 
. schooner or ketch. 


SAIL 


Lightning Class sloop. 

Cape Cod Senior knockabout. 
28'—V-bottom, gaff rig sloop. 
30’—"Islander.”’ 
31’—"Overnighter.” 

32'— Alden sloop. 


34’—Keel and centreboard sloop. Excellent racing 
record. 


35’—Sloop. Shuman single-hander. (Also one of 
these yawl rigged.) 


35’ 11’—Alden cutter, new 1936. 
41'—Cutter, new 1935. 


43’ 6’—Cutter, very heavy construction and ex- 
ceptionally roomy. 


43’— Alden schooner. 
49’ — Auxiliary schooner. 
36’—Ketch on Great Lakes. 


FOR CHARTER IN FLORIDA WATERS 
70’ — Diesel houseboat. 
85’ — Houseboat. 


53’—Elco flying bridge cruiser, new 1938. Gasoline 
power. 
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COK & 


NEW: YORK -— 





TELEPHONE 


zo 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


STEVENS 


Si. 
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HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
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C.A.Hlansew 


YACHT 


Ingrate ane Butliding’ 
Miami; Blornidw 


MIAMI 3-5431 


INSURANCE 


432OW ham Streed 


JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 





NewVaerk) 


BEEKMAN 3-3010 














TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


MARINE ENGINEERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK _ Tel. Digby 4-9257 
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No. 3430 — FOR SALE — 39’ x 12’ twin-screw cruiser, of high class construc- 
tion and exceptionally well outfitted for fishing. Large cockpit with three swivel 
chairs. In fine condition throughout and fully furnished. In Florida. 


MARINE BROKERS 




















THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 


Cable BOMO 











WILLIAM H. MILLETT 


Marine Designer 
5711 26th STREET NORTH, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Telephone CH. 5904 








FRANKLIN G. POST 
& SON, INC. 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone: Mystic 659 


Marine Agency 





- fs 






47' Twin-Screw Post-Built Cruiser 


We are also offering a 52’ Alden schooner, 45’ 
express cruiser, 25’ motor sailer, 32’ fisherman 
type hull and several other geod power and 
sail boats. All of these boats may be in- 
spected at our yard at Mystic, Connecticut. 


Ideas Wanted — For Better Boats 


Nationally-known manufacturer will consider 
tesa ideas, inventions, etc., for postwar 

t equipment which can be fabricated of 
metal. All suggestions must be accompanied 
by sketches. not send samples. Reply Box 
1201, Care of Yacurine, 208 E. 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 











WANTED 


Keel yawl, about 45 feet for cruising. 
Located Florida East Coast or vicinity. 
Price and full particulars first letter. 
J. C. Twirry, 1118 Shorewood Drive, 
Orlando, Florida. 

















CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


331 South Andrews Ave., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., Telephone 2676 





WANTED 
40- to 50-foot twin-screw cruiser in 
good condition. Also Gray Diesel 
engine. 
NYLEN PRODUCTS COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 




















RES VW. BLY EN & CO 


YACHT BROKERS 


Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave. New Rochelle, N.Y 


MARINE NSURANCE 





Evenings, Sunday and Holid: Teleph Larch 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 





Naval Architect Wanted 


Splendid opportunity for young Naval 
Architect with estimating and construc- 
tion experience. Give full particulars 
and references. Address Boyce William- 
son, % INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CoR- 
PORATION, Birmingham, Alabama. 

















e SWAP CHEST e 


8 cents a word — $1.50 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 
‘Wanted: 2-Burner Alcohol Stove. 8 to 12 h.p. 
Diesel with starter and generator in good repair. 
. ae — castings for 54 track magazine. 
ox 12-1, 








Have Spaulding racing tubes with shoes size 
eight. Used twice. Want small brass hand bilge 
pump or cash. Box 12-2. 

Books Wanted: ‘American Big Game Fish- 
ing"’ published by Derrydale Press. Good condi- 
Gee aeeny: Also ‘‘ De Shootinest Gent’man. 

ox 12-3. 
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WANTED 


International 14, moulded hull, A-1 
condition. Complete with rigging, sails, 
etc. Your price. Reply Box 1200, Care 
of Yacutinc, 205 East 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 














Will swap cash for one or two Penguin Dinks 
in good condition to be used for intercollegiate 
racing and for the encouragement of sailing by 
Naval trainees. Box 12-4. ” 

Wanted: Feathering Propeller 14” x 8” of 
slightly smaller. 1” shaft. New or used in g 
condition. Box 12-5. 


Send Replies to Swap Chest, Care “Yachting” 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 
a 
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THOUGHT of CHRISTMAS YET 


THESE FINE BOOKS MAKE LASTING AND MUCH APPRECIATED GIFTS 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. tome Step-by-step through the 
process of g latitude and longitude 
through pop use wong H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. 00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. , $2.00 


iow of Navigation, by George W. 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond sim- 
ple arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 
The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 
navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but does re- 
Pag proper use of its methods. This is 
Mr. Wylie’s object. $3.50 

A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 
Arthur A. Ageton. A new method of 
working sights, faster than the author’s 

known H.O. 211 but which can be 
used in conjunction with it, is here 
printed with the H.O. 211 tables. As- 
sumed position and dead reckoning po- 
sition navigation both in the same small 
volume. $1.85 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of extraordinary 
completeness. $2.00 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1943 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power Squadron’s 
elementary classes all over the country. 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2.50 

Seamanship, by Charles F. Chapman. A 
fine new by this well-known au- 
thority. Illustrated. $ 

Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well 
on a small boat — even to the keeping of 
a dog. Names, prices and sources of sup- 
ply are given. “The best book a yachts- 
man could possibly buy.” $2.50 

The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl D. 
Lane. A practical and complete manual of 
boat handling and operation, with hun- 
dreds of clear drawings, it deals with 
every possible problem confronting the 
coastwise and inland boatman. Illus- 
trated. $3.50 

How to Abandon Ship, by Richards & 
Banigan. Illustrated. $1.00 

Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 

Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope Work, by Raoul Graumont and 
John Hensel. The same fascinating vol- 
ume that sold for $10.00 when first pub- 
lished. Enlarged and revised. 


Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, by 
Charles L. Spencer. Also contains in- 
formation on wire splicing, tables of 
breaking strength. Illustrated. $3.50 

Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for recording your 
deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The AB C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excel- 
lent book for the beginner with many 
maneuvers illustrated with ror. 


Sailing Made EFasy—Told i in Pictures, 
by Lt. Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-cap- 
tion book with remarkable, specially- 
taken, series pictures illustrating each 
step. The best way we know of to learn 
to sail wii tt such an experienced skip- 
per at your side. New Edition. $3.50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large boats. rs 

The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 
Standford. Full of those many things that 
every yachtsman thinks about but rarely 
knows how to express. $2.00 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht. Design, by Norman 
L. Skene. This book is a standard in its 
field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised 
to date. $3.50 

Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustrated. 8 

Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
pag Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Laying Down and Taking Off, by 
Charles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2.00 

Wooden Shipbuilding, by Charles 
Desmond. A general work devoted to 
larger vessels. $10.00 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and “aga We building instructions 
for a num ts, power and sail, 
from an 8’ an to a 17’ auxiliary. $3. 00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Menk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship & Yacht Con- 
struction. Temporarily out of print. 
Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good 
as the first — of highest value to design- 
ers, builders, yachtsmen. Illustrated 
10.00 
Sail & Power. Like all Uffa Fox ont it 
is of absorbing interest. $10.00 
Racing, Cruising & Design. The eres 
of this world famous series. $10 
Thoughts on Yachts and Yachting 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and manencan 
illustrated by sequence photos of Star 
boat models. $4. 


The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, 
by George D. Hills. The standard au- 
thority on racing rules, revised. $3.00 


Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 


Small Boat Racing, by William F. Cros- 
by. Introduction to the sport of small 
sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


= Against the Rule, by Charles Lane 
Poor. A century of progress in yacht 
design, this book discusses the history of 
the measurement rule and its effect on 
design and speed. A “must” book. Was 
$10.00. Now only $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
levoted entirely to rigging problems and 
their solution since the days of the old 
square rigger. Sixty-three illus. $3.00 


Bay cen, Simplified, by Alan Gray. 
ractical guide for the amateur who 

a es to make or repair his own sails. 
Illustrated. $2.25 


The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Calahan. 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 


Yachts, Their Care and Handling, by 
Winthrop P. Moore. A practical book 
about selection, purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats — 
with points on their operation. $3.5 








Fighting Fleets 


A new, revised and enlarged edition of this well-known “Survey of the Navies 
of the World.” This book is along the lines of the famous “Jane’s.” Best on the 
U. S. Navy. Includes naval aircraft. 340 photographs and drawings. 


by CRITCHELL 
RIMINGTON 


$4.50 








ADVENTURE 


Sailing to See, by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.75 


Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. $3.75 
Grain Race, by Alan Villiers. $3.00 
Last of the Windships, by Alan bier 


Hurricane’s Wake, by Ray Kauffman. 
$3.00 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
mis, Associate Editor of YACHTING. 

It’s the best cruising book, by and large, 

I have read for many a year... a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Lincoln 
Colcord. Illustrated in color. $4.50 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 


Salis to the Sun, by Howard — 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season er two of 
cruising. Tilustrated. $3.00 


Cruising North America, by Frederic M. 
Gardiner. Taking in a lot of territory this 
gg e makes a fine and complete job of 

it. Owners of cruising yachts will find it 
helpful 1 in a thousand wayé 50 





Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT <€ 


Yachting 


Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 


Fifty South to Fifty South, by Capt. 
Warwick M. Tompkins. $3.00 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
**Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. Irving 
Johnson. $3.5) 


SIGNALING 


Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 
Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light signals 
mechanically. The only way we know of 
for a beginner to learn blinker signaling 
alone and quickly. Price only 50 cents 
International Code Flag Memorizer. 

Full set of flags in color. 
Price only 40 cents 





NOTE 


We can procure for you any book 
in print about the sea, ships or 
sailing. Also, best sellers — fiction 
and nonfiction. 














— 


Please send your remittance 
ith your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 


HISTORICAL 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. IIlus- 
trated. $2.50 


The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine archaeology which should be 
in the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A life of Columbus by a 
skilled historian who retraced his voyages 
in small boats. One-volume edition. 
$3.50. Two volumes, boxed, with addi- 
tional material and navigation — 


Traditions and Memories of Ameri- 
can Yachting, by William P. Stephens. 
Reminiscences of the author’s seventy 
years of association with yachting, de- 
signing and building. Delightful reading, 
the volume is most useful and i interesting, 
and every yachtsman will want it in his 
library. Illus. $3.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.50 


Ships That Have Made History, by 
Gregory Robinson. Often thought of as 
old “tubs” rage of these none ships 
are shown by the author to have been 
seaworthy and fairly fast. Illustrated in 
color. $3.75 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Over 200 rare and beauti- 
ful photographs, with running text, tell 
the whole story of whaling in the days of 
sail. Included are sail and ship plans and 
whaler specifications. $4.50 


American Fisherman, by Albert Cook 
Church. A history of prime pictorial 
value — the development of the fishing 
schooner from the early pinkeys down 
through the racing fishermen of today. 
Over 260 pictures that are masterpieces 
of photographic art. $5.00 


American Figureheads and Their 
Carvers, by Pauline A. Pinckney. A 
complete, definitive work, richly illus- 
trated, and containing a list of some 400 
American ship carvers with well-known 
examples of their art. An ideal gift eens 

4. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Galley Guide, by Alex. W. Moffat. 
ame for shipboard from the simplest 
rough weather breakfast to course din- 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the amateur cook. 


Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as an 
indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
New enlarged edition. Illustrated. $3.50 


Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prepared by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. 


pcarsey for Ship and Aircraft 
es by Peter Kraght, Senior 
eorologist, American Airlines, Inc. 
Conan pocket size, but this fine 
book’s nearly 400 pages cover all essential 
weather data in easily understood lan- 
guage. Indexed and illustrated. $3.00 


Cruising Is Fun, by Brandt Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know “ 


The Naval Officer’s Guide, by Com- 
mander Arthur A. Ageton. A mine of 
information for officers entering the 
service. $3. 


Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers, good weather material for 
ag ay Military planes add interest 
to the fine cloud pictures. $3.00 


Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. One. 
Ingenuity at sea. $3. 


Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 


Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
0 


will make your boat sail faster. 
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ue O20 PT 


one oF Soenious fost fersatile {ffeapans 


few hard-hitting Elco PTs of the U. S. 
Navy are known best for their dash-in, 
dash-out torpedo firing tactics. Many are the 
Axis warships and merchant vessels that have 
gone down under the impact of “tin fish” fired 
by these mile-a-minute midgets. 

But PTs do many other daring jobs as well. 
They've done super work as destroyers of Jap 
landing barges. Night reconnaissance patrols 
in enemy waters have been entrusted to PTs. 
They've also transported commandos on 
numerous hazardous missions. 

Since Pearl Harbor, where they shot down 
three Jap planes, the 50 cal. and 20 mm. guns 
of the Elco PTs have accounted for many 
enemy aircraft. In the Mediterranean PTs have 
served as mobile offshore anti-aircraft batteries 
with telling effect. 








YACHTING 


_- po? 


HAS WON ITS SPURS AS 


PTs helped protect Allied landing barges 
during the invasion of Sicily, and again when 
our forces crossed over into Italy. In the Solo- 
mons Elcos are protecting American invasion 
troops and screening naval task forces. 

As thrilling tales of PT deeds keep coming 
from the naval war fronts of the world, the 
striking versatility of these brave little battle 
boats gives promise of new tactics, more effec- 
live uses to come. 


Geo PT 


“THE BOAT BEHIND THE HEADLINES” 








Elco Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 
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YACHTING IN WARTIME 


S THE year draws to a close and we are able to look back and note 
the effect of war on our favorite sport, pastime or recreation (which- 
ever you consider it) of yachting, the thought is borne home how lucky 
we in America are. In no country at war with the Axis has the manner of 
life of those not actually in the Armed Forces been as little affected as in 
the United States. As compared with the last war, yachting has suffered 
but little. The season just closed presents ample proof of this. As a matter 
of fact, with the exception of the ban on gasoline for boat use, there seemed 
on the whole fewer restrictions this year than in 1942. 

This does not mean that conditions were anywhere near normal. Many 
of the larger yachts and cruisers were in government service; others were 
laid up for the duration. But the small boat fleet was out in good force, 
racing in many yachting centers was carried on as scheduled but with 
smaller fleets, and many, men were learning that as much pleasure and 
recreation was possible in a small boat as in a big one. On the coast, 
wartime restrictions curtailed cruising except within certain areas, but 
on the Great Lakes and other inland bodies of water, cruising was gov- 
erned chiefly by the extent of one’s ability to get the time and to find others 
able to do likewise and help run the boat. Whereas a year ago the plight of 
the yacht clubs seemed difficult, many of them have found that new mem- 
bers were taking up the slack of those who left to enter the Services or 
whose war activities prevented active participation. Most of the clubs re- 
port a healthy condition, with the club facilities used as never before. 

Compared to what those in other countries which are closer to the war 
than we have had to give up, this situation may appear callous. To this we 
cannot subscribe. Recreation is vital to carrying on the war effort. This is 
recognized in every country at war; where boating has had to be given up 
for war reasons, other forms of recreation have been found. Our sympathy 
goes out to those sailors in Great Britain and the others of the United 
Nations who are not so fortunately situated. But we don’t believe they 
would want us to do otherwise. They themselves are already looking hope- 
fully to the future, when they can again get afloat for pleasure. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


HILE the persistence of yachting in wartime holds great promise for 

the future, many yachtsmen, and those who design and build the 
boats they use, are wondering what lies ahead after the fighting stops. Will 
new materials, new building processes brought out by the war, bring dras- 
tic changes when it is over, and if so, to what extent? Already those to 
whom we look to produce our boats are turning their eyes towards the 
future. They are already planning. And, while no one can foretell the exact 
pattern, all are interested in it. For that reason, in our Annual January 
issue we will not only survey the year, afloat and in the industry, but will, 
as far as possible, look ahead to the future. To this end, we have asked the 
naval architects and the boat and engine builders to give us their con- 
sidered views of what the future holds, what changes they think the war 
will bring about in this particular field. A summary of their views willbe 
found in this special number. This should prove interesting and valuable. 


—— 
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p> Even the Old Year will be going all-out 
before long... . 


p> The following indicates I may have erred 
again — but my correspondent still has to 
prove it... . 

“Please be more accurate in your yacht 
names,” writes “Spinnaker” Coe, c/o Ketch 
Nepenthe, Anodyne Yacht Club, Misery Bay. 
... “Why call that lovely schooner Sava- 
rona the Sayonara (Jap for Snafu)? ... I 
knew her when she used to anchor off Gales 
Ferry where us Yale octoreemers were doing 
our stuff preparatory to rowing down the Red 
Devils from Cambridge. . . . If she wasn’t 
Savarona, I'll eat the shirt I got off the Har- 
vard Johnny after the Eli victory in’15.... 
The Robinsons were charming hosts,and we 
whom they so delightfully entertained will 
always have a warm spot in our hearts for 
them — and Savarona. .. .” 


Stubborn blighter, ain’t he? .. . 


p> And here’s another complaint... . 

“A blow to the pride of an old occasional 
YAacuTING contributor must have been simi- 
lar to the chagrin undoubtedly suffered by 
The Massachusetts Dévelopment and Indus- 
trial Commission whose misprint gave ‘sail’ 
for ‘rail’. . . . Who said there is no justice 
—for I turned them in! ... Yours gave 
Blour for yours truly, who incidentally is 
not a skilled penman. . . . Hence — prob- 
ably — your error! ... (See YacuTING, 
October, 1943, p. 14, col 3, line 7.) 

Yours (legibly) 
(signed) ALEXANDER CrosBy Brown” 


But Blour is such a lovely name! .. . 


p> The police are having a bit of trouble with 
a type they call Broadway sailors. . . . These 
are young men who like to dress up in naval 
officers’ uniforms and impress the gals. . . 

The other night one was apprehended, in 
the garb of a commander, putting several 
jack tars through their paces at a bar and 
grill. . . . The charge in cases like this is im- 
personating an officer — not agentleman... . 


> I couldn’t help feeling a twinge of sym- 
pathy for the poor wretch who was operating 
a fleet of old windjammers, carrying war 
matériel abroad. ... Apparently he got 
away with the insurance which had been 
taken out on the cargoes he was supposed 
to deliver. But, in the meantime, he had 
lost four of his five schooners. . . . The 
authorities had lost his address — but not 
their interest in him. . . . Now the skipper 
finds himself up the proverbial creek — with- 
outa paddle. ... 


> John Shively, who was in the sub-chasers 
along with Alf Loomis and me in the last war, 
basing at Corfu, is now a lieutenant, USNR, 
basing mostly at 90 Church, where the most 
is being made of his excellent engineering 
ability. John told me the other day that he 
had estimated that the approximate distance 


around Manhattan Island is 30 miles. ;. . 
Offhand, how many of its inhabitants do you 
suppose could give you with any degree of 
accuracy the over all length and beam of their 
night club-studded, browned-out habitat? 


>» Who says the Navy’s brass hats haven’t 
a sense of humor? . . . Recently one of the 
PT-boats which have been pestered con- 
tinuously by Japanese bombers in the Solo- 
mons area shot down an attacking fighter 
plane. Admiral T. S. Wilkinson acknowledged 
the exploit with: 
At Lone Last Hyprant SPRINKLES Doa 


p> Arthur Winslow, of Newport, R.I., and 
currently exec. aboard a mine sweeper, told 
me he had had a pleasant meeting in Boston 
with Sandy Moffat, famed author of The 
Galley Guide and at present a commander. . .. 


> William F. Crosby, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
sends me the following which indicates the 
critical nature of the housing situation in 
that fair city and which he says is the only ad 
for unfurnished houses which has appeared 
for many months. .. . 


Unfurnished Houses 


HOUSEBOAT — For sale. 4 rooms and 
bath. In sunken condition. . . . Make me 
an offer. L. Bert Masser... . 


Frankly, Bert, I’m too sunk myself... . 


> Lieutenant Harry Parker, USNR, erst- 
while yachtsman of Miami and points south, 
dispatched a post card somewhere in Africa 
which was addressed, T'o the East End of the 


’ Yale Club (of New York) Bar... . 


Harry said he hadn’t yet discovered any 
oasis in the African desert... and had 
gone longer without a drink than a camel... . 


p> We're assured by the Fish and Wild Life 
departments of the government that there 
are plenty of piscatorial cognomens available 
for new submarines before we have to resort 
to the unpronounceable ones, or to merely 
dull ones like Pallidus, Stroplites, Epinephe- 
lus, Menticirrhus Saxatilis (kingfish to 
| 


> And John Swanson isn’t too happy about 
my interpretation of his contribution about 
the New London, Wisconsin, Boat Club 
which has its headquarters in an abandoned 
railroad coach (YacutiNa, October,' 1943). 


“Tt did not originate out of nothing,” he 
says, ‘‘as your comments might indicate. I 
stood on the river bank at dusk and a late 
summer haze was falling on the landscape. A 
car drew up and four men disembarked, 
carrying a case of beer — and that is where 
the idea was hatched, the idea of a new way 
to get a quorum at a yacht club’s board of 
directors meeting. . . . 

“Tneidentally, it’s interesting to take a 
boat from Chicago to New London. My 
Cecilie 3d is the first boat out of Chicago to 
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reach that port. The United States Engineers 
at Appleton loaned us a chart which as yet 
has not been published. All we had to do was 
to promise to return it — which we did . . . 
Nice to meet people with faith in their fellow 
men. You’ve got to go to the small places to 
find them. . . .” 


Come, come, Cap’n Swanson — aren’t you 
being a trifle cynical? . . . Everybody knows 
how trusting a big place — say, like New 
York — is to strangers! ... 


Incidentally, Cap’n Swanson’s Cecilie 3d is 
a right smart looking cruiser, from the pic- 
ture he enclosed — and she appeared mighty 
incongruous tied up at the New London 
(Wis.) Boat Club which looks like the after- 
math of a train wreck... . 


> A prominent yachtsman of my acquaint- 
ance who is serving patriotically as an air 
raid warden in the mid-town section of New 
York, went on duty the other night at head- 
quarters in a fashionable hotel. . . . While 
he awaited a possible ‘‘alert,”’ he discovered 
a notice which had been posted by the pro- 
prietor of the hostelry. . . . It said: In view 
of the fact that we have a large number of Navy 
Officers spending the week-end here, the man- 
agement would greatly appreciate it if you did 
not have an air raid warning for the neat forty- 
eight hours... . \ 

This seemed to my friend entirely reason- 
able, although he could do nothing to coéper- 
ate with the management... . 

As a matter of fact, there wasn’t any 
“alert” — possibly because the World’s 
Series was coming up and, as everybody 
knows, no World War has ever interfered 
with a World’s Series. . . . 


> Somewhere in the list of post-war cruises 
of most Middle Western yachstmen is a 
memorandum to make a passage on the 
many new lakes of the Tennessee Valley. 
Numerous developments are now taking 
place on that waterway, and among them 
are the deepening of miles of year ’round 
navigation channels, the building of docks 
and terminals, and the creation of facilities 
for marine servicing of every type of pleasure 
craft. 

The most recent of these developments on 
the Tennessee River was the dedication of a 
modern terminal at the port of Chattanooga. 
This is the first of four such structures 
financed at a cost of some $600,000, that are 
being rushed to completion by the TVA. 
Guntersville, Decatur and Knoxville will 
have similar terminals in service before the 
end of the year. They are designed primarily 
to facilitate the shipment of packaged freight 
barged down the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
then up the Tennessee, but their general 
utility will have a far broader application. 
Both the marine industry and the yachtsman 
cannot help but benefit by these newest 
improvements to the nation’s rapidly ex- 
panding chain of inland waterways. 

TELLTALE 
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LANDING BOATS READY - - 


BEACH-HEAD OR BUST / 






— ~~ 


4. LOWER AWAY! Into each sturdy landing boat scramble 2. SMASH THRU THE SURF! Let’er churn, let’er blow! 


40 tough Marines. . . in some, fewer men with a jeep or 
a tank. A quick look at the instrument panel—all’s well— 
let’s head for the surf! 


These swift, rugged craft are built to take a terrific 
pounding from the waves, yet plow right through to the 
very edge of the water! 





3. All OUT! First half of the boats’ job is done ... the 4. BEACH-HEAD ESTABLISHED / In a flash, machine- 


engines are idling while the men pile out. But they’re guns are set up, spitting death at the foe. And the landing 
poised for instant action, ready to shuttle more and more boats, after a quick check of gas, oil and batteries at the 


men, equipment and supplies to the beach. mother ship, will be back with reinforcements! 


UILDING the rugged instruments for Uncle Sam’s land- 
B ing boats is a job Stewart-Warner workers are mighty 
proud of. They were chosen to do it because of long ex- 
perience in building precision instruments that served 
millions of motorists for more than a quarter century. 

There are many other fields, too, in which Stewart- 
Warner is privileged to serve U.S. armed forces. They in- 
clude amazing developments in electronics, aviation, and 
heating—many of them military secrets. What new wonders 

: they will bring to our daily lives after the war is of sec- 
“ON THE MARK!” ... for action any- 


where. Final calibration recheck and ondary interest now. Our one aim today is victory! 
adjustment with special test equip- 
ment like this help give Stewart-War- 
ner instruments their super-accuracy. 
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STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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SPEEDOMETERS ODOMETERS TACHOMETERS GAUGES PANELS 
=—to show vehicle speed —torecord total milesor —toshowmachinespeed =~to check temperature, —to indicate all phases 
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Howe Lagarde 


Working on the keel of a new motor-sailer, with a Chesapeake pungy of the vintage of 1863 on the railway 


LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


How One Boatbuilder Came to Adopt That Profession 


By RALPH H. WILEY 


——OR most of us, work is the only respectable 
means of getting three meals a day. This may 
be unpleasant and unfortunate but it is the 
fundamental and unvarnished truth that 
must be faced in our ‘‘ pursuit of happiness.”’ 
We may easily do without clothing, shoes, 
gasoline, movies, lipstick and other so called 
essentials. In fact, many of us would gladly forbear oil burn- 
ers and air conditioning, and all the rest of the afore- 
mentioned items just for the fun of reporting a neat zero on 
our income tax return, but this eating question is really 
serious and is the basic cause for all our highly personal 
blood, sweat and tears. 

This business of life then boils down to the simple problem 
of “how to be happy though working.”’ The Irishman stated 
a simple truth in saying: “Some whisky may be better than 
others, but there ain’t no bad whisky.” We might make a 
similar observation about work; though there may not ex- 
actly be any good work, some kinds of work are not really 
as bad as others. If we can find some kind that is pleasant 
and congenial, our chances for a successful and happy exist- 
ence are greatly improved, and the chances that the financial 
return for our efforts will be enough to cover the three meals 
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a day and a certain margin for security are quite good. 
Strange as it may seem, though most of us believe that a 
large financial return and happiness are one and the same 
thing, a simple examination of individual cases will prove 
that, within reasonable limits, there is little relationship be- 
tween health, happiness, a reasonably clear conscience and 
a large bank account. 

In 1928, just before the depression, with a fairly firm con- 
viction that we could fit our lives to the above formula by 
designing and building boats, we ‘‘jumped off the deep end”’ 
into a new business, a new community and an entirely new 
sphere of activity. When I say we jumped off the deep end, 
I mean that the jump was made with the unreserved consent, 
confidence and help of Mary Wiley. If your own long-suffer- 
ing equivalent of Mary Wiley does not take kindly to deep 
ending, your chances will not be good in the boat business. 
Next, you may ask: did-you jump or were you pushed? That 
question must be answered at some length. Before Oxford, 
our life had been one of suburban conventionality, a job near 
New York, an apartment and a battle through the traffic each 
week-end to our boat on Long Island. ‘‘B.O.” -has a special 
significance in our lives. It is a rather fitting expletive for 
that: crowded subwayish, commuterish period of our exist- 
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We built a small, snug plant on the firm 
foundation of exceedingly hard times 


ence ‘‘ Before Oxford.’”’ We had thoughts 
and yearnings to start our business of 
building boats, but had not gotten to the 
point of taking the actual jump. It is hard 
to throw up a sure monthly pay check and 
a good job that you have been nursing 
along for some years for an attractive but 
entirely unproved theory. Did you ever 
hear about little Willie who, while peek- 
ing through a slit in the circus tent, sud- 
denly received such a lusty kick in the 
transom from an enraged circus man that 
he was propelled free and clear into the 
show? He came face to face with a more 
affluent chum who had paid to get in in the conventional 
manner. “‘ Hello, Willie, how did you get in?” ‘‘Oh,” answered 
Willie, ‘I was asked in.”’ One fine morning, out of a clear 
sky, my boss did me the great favor of firing me and, in 
kicking me suddenly out of my job, kicked:us plumb into the 
boat business. Yes, we were asked in. We really didn’t jump, 
we were pushed. 

In addition to the aforementioned swift kick, we had as 
assets a technical education, some years of manufacturing 
experience, simple tastes, some practical knowledge of boats, 
a modest amount of cash and an overwhelming desire to 
really live in the country. We had never commercially de- 
signed or built a boat, were entirely without selling experi- 
ence of any kind and were in a precarious position regarding 
health. We picked on Oxford, Maryland, as the ideal loca- 
tion for year ’round living. We rather gambled on the old 
mouse trap theory since at that time there was but one boat 
in Oxford’s quaint harbor that could, by stretching the im- 
agination, be called a pleasure boat. Pleasure boat business 
in this locality was entirely potential. However, we had un- 
limited faith that the charm of Maryland’s Eastern Shore 
would more than make up for any lack of ability on our part 
in bringing yachtsmen to our door. 

Our first problem was to sell a boat and Wall Street in 
the fall of 1928 seemed the logical place to look for a cus- 
tomer. Our search soon focused on Charlie Lehmann, broad 
of beam and broad of mind, stock broker extraordinary, 
sportsman, fisherman and resourceful mechanic. Charlie had 
conceived the idea of building a boat for swordfishing off 
Montauk. It is probable that he was the first person to get 
such notions as building a boat with twin screws, twin rud- 
ders and duplicate controls on the flying bridge above the 
deckhouse, all rather advanced and radical ideas for that 
period. We got a break in that a well known and conserva- 
tive firm of architects had just not too politely told Charlie 
that they did not care to be a part of any such heresy. On 
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the other hand, our prospect was by no means easily con- 
vinced that our first attempt at boatbuilding should be at 
his expense. He was, fortunately, a practical man and, when 
baited by a homemade but by no means homely scale model 
incorporating his ideas, soon started to show interest. 

We left this model on the top of his roll top desk as a 
constant reminder of what was brewing in his mind. The fol- 
lowing events hammered home the lesson that a sleek scale 
model, left alone for a few days with an intelligent prospect, 
is worth an almost unlimited amount of sales talk. ‘‘What’s 
that, Charlie?” friends would ask, seeing the model on top of 
the desk. The answer for the first week was: ‘‘Oh, that’s a 
boat some blankety blank architect is trying to sell me.” 
Then it got to be: “‘Oh, a boat that I’m thinking about buy- 
ing.”” When the same friends began to ask: ‘‘ How’s the boat 
coming along, Charlie,”’ it was time to talk business. The talk 
ended in a verbal agreement between Charlie Lehmann and 
the late George A. Fuller to buy the boat if they could make 
the price in the market. A boat account was opened and the 
agreement was that when, as and if the account showed 
profit enough to buy the boat, the contract would be signed. 
Two or three anxious weeks followed. If you will recall, those 
were the halcyon days of the stock market; anything could 
happen — and how. For some days, our embryo boat busi- 
ness was booted all over the floor of the Exchange. Once or 
twice our ship almost foundered; at times, nothing much was 
visible but the tip of her stubby mast and then, suddenly, 


she started to surface, coming up so fast as to threaten to 


leave her natural element and take off into the air. At that 
moment, we lost no time in signing the contract and our 
boatbuilding enterprise was on its way. 

Our first boat we contracted out, by way of trying out the 
scheme of getting Eastern Shore boatbuilders to build boats 
for us in their own plants. This, however, did not prove to be 
a satisfactory arrangement and, although the boat was built 
and delivered, we were convinced before the job was done 
that we must build our boats in our own shop if our business 
were to survive. This original fishing machine almost immedi- 
ately proved that she could catch fish, whereupon we were 
practically deluged by prospects for bigger and better sports 
fishermen. It was fortunate for our tiny enterprise that the 
market broke before we got started on any of this business 
and had expanded to the point where our bubble would have 
promptly burst and left us at the beginning of the depression 
in the same condition. Good luck, we must admit, rather than 
good management. 

As it was, we built a small, snug plant upon the firm hard 
foundation of hard times; our business grew in the same hard 
way. You can raise a pumpkin in a few months but it takes 


It has never been necessary to go beyond the town limits 
of Oxford to find willing old hands for a new enterprise 








time to grow a good oak tree and we had, fortunately, just 
escaped being a pumpkin. We built our plant for an amaz- 
ingly low cash figure during the early days of the depression. 
We bought all the lumber from the local sawmills in the near- 
by woods and put up the buildings with our own labor, 
men who could turn a willing hand to shop building as well 
as ship building. The Eastern Shoreman is a peculiar form 
of amphibian. He is usually a fairly good combination of 
farmer, waterman and boatbuilder. Since the days of the 
Baltimore clippers and Virginia pilot schooners, the art of 
ship carpentry has been handed down from generation to 
generation, so it has never been necessary for us to go beyond 
the town limits of Oxford to find willing old hands for our 
new enterprise. Former experience in factory maintenance 
stood us in good stead when it came to buying, recondition- 
ing and installing all the equipment, the final result being 
that, when we had our plant ready for operation, we still 
had a small surplus of ready cash. 

About this time, Mary Wiley began to yearn to have a 
house next to the shipyard. Now any man knows that a 
house is a losing proposition, it is not a liquid asset; usually 
it is possible to rent for less than the interest on the invest- 
ment. On the other hand, every woman wants her own home, 
her intuition tells her that it is a right and normal desire; 
when Mary Wiley starts focusing both her intuition and in- 
genuity on any domestic problem, you had best forget the 
figures and trail along. There was an old house in the town 
that could be moved down to our shore where we had some 
three acres of land. True, the house was in bad repair, but it 
would not be a tremendous undertaking to make it livable 
and then plan to complete the job in small doses at such times 
as we had the funds available or needed some extra work to 
tide the shipyard over a slack spell. 

Mary Wiley had definite, sound ideas about the house 
project. First, we made drawings of everything we ultimately 
expected to do, including complete sketches of all the 
landscaping, and this complete planning has been a great 
saving in reaching the final goal. In her major premise for 
homemaking, she included certain basic principles that have 
proved their worth and some of which we will recommend to 
any home-minded person. Our house must be small so that 
maintenance will not be a burden and so that it will not be 
a major calamity to be without help. Our house must be 
carefully placed as regards the points of the compass and 
especially with regards to the view since it is an unending 
source of pleasure to be able to look off over the water. 
For psychological reasons, there must be no mortgage, it 
must be all ours. Above all, as you enter the gateway, 
the architecture and landscaping, however modest, must 


Many of the boats we have built come back 
to the yard regularly for spring overhaul 
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There is little relation between health 
and happiness and a large bank balance 


combine in an effect so pleasing that each 
journey’s end strengthens your conviction 
that: “‘Be it ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.”’ After fourteen years of 
tackling one job at a time, our house 
now stands complete. Possibly this is not 
as satisfactory as being able to complete 
the job at one fell swoop, but somehow we 
feel that there is a lot more satisfaction 
in possessing something that was not too 
easy to get. 

By this time, you are probably con- 
vinced that we have disgracefully neg- 
lected the boatbuilding business to 
investigate the ramifications of house building and landscape 
architecture. Let me assure you that, although our home 
building covered a period of fourteen years, it was entirely 
a minor issue. Never during that time did our noses leavé 
the zigzagging trail that must be followed by a small ship- 
yard if it is to stay afloat. We obtained orders for two auxil- 
iary bugeye yachts and the natives gathered to see the boats 
with the iron keels. We started a one-design class that grew 
to some 35 boats. We found that our small business was 
much like a football game, so many routine plays and then 
a break; suddenly the opportunity comes and, if you seize 
it and run like the devil, you may make a touchdown. Lots 
of times the ball probably rolled out and we were not quick 
enough in falling on it but, about once a year, we would 
pick up some special job, possibly only remotely connected 
with small boatbuilding, that would give us the extra 
altitude we needed to avoid a crash. One time a yachtsman 
commissioned us to find him a waterfront home. We took 
out a real estate license and filled the order, collecting a 
commission that went a long way toward finishing our 
house. 

On some occasions, we took jobs that were definitely over 
our heads and accomplished them only through good fortune 
and some forbearance on the part of our customers. One 
January, during the most depressing part of the depression, 
Albert L. Hoffman asked us if we could recondition Ingomar 
and get her ready for a West Indies cruise. As you may 
recall, this grand old schooner of international racing fame 
was a steel vessel, approximately 128 feet over all with a 
draft of some 16 feet. It was hardly the kind of job for a 
cosy homelike little shipyard, situated on a picturesque 
creek that boasted a depth of only seven or eight feet. There 
was a “Town Wharf” on the outer harbor at Oxford that 
could accommodate the vessel and, when we explained to 
the Town Fathers that the wages of Ingomar’s crew of 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BEHIND THE CHART 


The Story of Two of the Most Im- 
portant Maritime Agencies in the World 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


T WOULD be rank injustice to go so far as to say 
that yachtsmen, who modestly regard them- 
selves as being of the more enlightened spe- 
cies of homo sapiens, have the habit of tak- 
ing things for granted. To the contrary, the 
one subject that almost all shellbacks will 
collectively agree upon is that seeing is believing and what 
you don’t know will sooner or later get you into some sort 
of trouble. Yet there are a few exceptions to this point of 
view, one of which is that any sailorman wants to have a 
pretty good idea where he is going before getting under way. 
And that brings up the subject of charts. Walk into any ap- 
pointed chart agency, ask for charts of areas as dissimilar as 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, Lake Pontchartrain or Petunia 
Island Sound and they will be handed over without the 
dealer so much as batting an eye. Behind this simple transac- 
tion is the story of two of the most important maritime 
agencies in the world—the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Hydrographic Office of the Navy. 

At the outset; and to clarify a distinction which invariably 
puzzles the embryo yachtsman, it is important to have a 
clear understanding as to which agency publishes which 

‘charts. In a word, the Hydrographic Office can be consid- 
ered as a world-wide information service for mariners. It not 
only produces charts and sailing directions of the high seas 
and foreign waters, but it is also charged with the main- 
tenance of these publications through the medium of the 
weekly Notice to Mariners, the Hydrographic Bulletin (in 
all the principal ports) and special Hydrographic broadcasts 
which are given twice daily. In addition, this office publishes 
Light Lists, Manuals of Navigation, Navigational Tables, 
Radio Aids to Navigation, Pilot Charts and other similar 
publications. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, which is an agency of the 
Department of Commerce, publishes nautical charts and 
sailing directions for coastal waters of the United States and 
its possessions, while the Hydrographic Office produces such 
charts and sailing directions for the high seas and foreign 
waters. The United States Lake Survey Office, under the 
Corps of Engineers of the United States Army, is responsible 
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USS “Bowdoin,” the famous exploration ship of Com- 
mander Donald B. McMillan, which is now on active 
service for the Hydrographic ‘Office. Acme Photo 


for the charts and sailing directions for the United States 
side of the Great Lakes. The Hydrographic Office is respon- 
sible for the charts dealing with the Canadian side of the 
Lakes. Those for the Mississippi River, which are also sub- 
ject to constant revision, are prepared under the supervision 
of the Mississippi River Commission and other agencies. 
+ + + 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey is essentially a surveying 
and mapping agency. In addition to making the nautical 
charts of the coast and waters of the United States and its 


possessions, it also executes the hydrographic, topographic, 


geodetic, tidal, current and geomagnetic surveys necessary 
for the compilation and maintenance of such charts and 
related publications. The Bureau was first organized in 1807 
during the administration of President Thomas Jefferson as 
the ‘‘United States Coast Survey,” and its first superin- 
tendent was Professor Ferdinand R. Hassler, a Swiss en- 
gineer. In 1878, its designation was changed to the present 
name to reflect the enlarged scope of its geodetic activities. 
Subsequently, its activities have grown with the nation’s 
territorial expansion and today its surveys and charts extend 
over a shore line of 103,000 miles and, within the continental 
United States, it has established 88,000 lineal miles of first 


. and second order triangulation. The total number of nautical 


charts published is 840, of which 163 are of the Philippine 

Islands. These are on several scales to meet the different 

needs of navigation, and are brought up to date by resurveys 

and constant revision, with new editions frequently issued. 
+ + + 

~ The highly diversified field work of the Bureau is carried 

on by personnel operating from a fleet of survey vessels 


The U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey ship ‘‘Explorer.” She was 
designed for work along the Aleutian Islands and is one of 
the most modern survey vessels afloat. Marine Salon Photo 
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Below, a shore party landing surveying in- 
struments and equipment along a rocky 
coast in the Hawaiian islands 





and from land bases. The surveys of the water areas are ex- 
tended to the edge of the continental slope, which may be 
100 or more miles from land, because the configuration of the 
ocean floor is as much a guide to the modern navigator who 
is equipped with echo-sounding devices as are the oustanding 
landmarks he sees when close to shore. Such accurate delin- 
eation of distant offshore areas has been made possible by 
the application of sound to the measurement of depths and 
distances by means of the echo-sounding machine and by 
the Radio Acoustic Ranging method. 

This 103,000-mile shore line of the United States — which 
is a distance exceeding four times around the world — pre- 
sents highly complex problems in chart making. Further- 
more, there are extensive sections along the seaboard which 
are subject to constant changes, from both natural causes 
and as a result of a variety of man-made alterations. Geo- 
detic operations, which take into account the curvature of 
the earth, include the determination of geographic positions 
(latitudes and longitudes) by triangulation or traverse, and 
the measurement of elevations by leveling. They also involve 
astronomical observations, the measurement of base lines, 
and the determinations of gravity, and provide the frame- 
work for all charting and mapping projects. 

Simply stated, the nautical chart might be described as a 
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Top, hydrographic signals such as this are 
used for locating the position of the sounding 
boat in inshore work. Right, two of the 
scientific methods used to insure correct \ 





water depths and precise positions. A 
Fathometer measures the depth by echo, and 8 
positions are fixed by Radio Acoustic Ranging. 


‘Sono radio buoy changing sound received 
from the bomb to a radio signal 








Top, a plane table party at 
work on an Alaskan coast. Note 
the rodman on the point of 





rocks whose distance and di- 













rection from the table the 
observer is measuring. The 
drawing paper is mounted on 
an aluminum base to prevent 
distortion due to atmospheric 
changes. Right, hand lead 
sounding is considered an old 
method but 
under certain conditions 


it is still used 






























topographic map of an 
area which has been 
flooded to the elevation 
of contour represented 
by the shore. Informa- 
tion concerning the water area of the chart is obtained by 
hydrographic surveys, which include the measuremént, of 
depths, the determination of the geographical positions of ° 
such depths, and the locations of various shoals, rocks, 
wrecks, aids to navigation and similar features. It is also 
necessary to make a detailed topographical survey of the 
area adjacent to the coast line which is shown on the chart; 
farther inland, only important landmarks visible at sea are 
included. Topographical surveys by plane table, the method 
in use for many years, have recently been supplemented 
to a considerable degree by the use of aerial photographs, 
particularly in the lowlands near the coast. These aerial 
photographs are now being taken by aerial cameras of 
high precision. The surveys made from aerial photographs 
(which, when developed, consist of no less than nine re- 
lated prints) are published in the form of large-scale plani- 
metric maps. 

Primary tide stations, where tide observations are carried 
on continuously over a period of years, have been estab- 
lished at a number of points along the coasts of the United 
States and Alaska. These are equipped with automatic 
gauges which trace graphic records showing the rise and 
fall of the tide and operate day and night with only occa- 
sional attention from an observer. Secondary tide stations, 
where observations are carried on for relatively short periods 
of time, are established at numerous places in connection 
with hydrographic surveys. Results obtained from such 
short-period observations are reduced to mean values 
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YACHTING 


In wartime as well as in peace, nautical charts are indispensable. Without 





them, our ports and harbors would be as effectively blockaded as though 
surrounded by an enemy fleet. While every yachtsman has learned the 
value of a chart as an instrument of navigation, relatively few realize the 
amount and variety of material that enter into its making. Both men and 
nature are constantly changing the facts. Physics, 
surveying, mathematics, the lithographic arts — 
all contribute toward producing a chart that the 


navigator can use with confidence in its accuracy 
Before hydrographic surveys are applied to the charts they are codrdi- 


nated with existing information, and then:reduced by a pantograph 


CHART WORK 
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No less than 469 individual survey sheets, sound- _ HOt ae a syst ennstennte 
ings, tidal records and volumes of data were : 
required for the making of one chart 





The details of the compilation are changed on the glass negatives to the 
standard form used in chart making. Conventional symbols are also added 


Although the pantograver takes care of the bulk of the basic engraving of 
the chart, contours, reefs and other details must be engraved by hand 


The negatives of the charts go to expert retouchers who work over them 
to eliminate flaws. The negatives are transferred to a printing plate 


A completed chart is engraved on a permanent copper plate. A panto- 
graver transfers the soundings and other details on an exact scale 





A separate plate must be made for every color on the chart, and as many as Charts are printed by lithography, an offset process which gives sharp 
-seven plates have been used on a single chart. Color registration is essential definition. Ten rotary presses are used in this Coast Survey plant 
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Rear Admiral G. S. Bryan, Navy Hydrogra- 
pher. The plant he directs turns out more than 
2,000,000 highly technical charts each month 


through comparison with simultaneous obser- 
vations at one of the many primary stations. 

Observations of tidal currents are usually attended with 
much more difficulty than are observations of the rise and 
fall of the tide. Special current surveys, in which a number 
of vessels are employed, and which involve considerable ex- 
pense, are undertaken from time to time in some of the 
principal waterways of the country. Current observations 
are also frequently obtained in important passages by vessels 
engaged in a general hydrographic survey of the area. 

Today, navigators of the sea and air are furnished with 
the variation of the compass for all places on the earth. 
Prior to the war, each country contributed its share of ob- 
servations to complete the picture but under wartime condi- 
tions such information is necessarily incomplete. To secure 
this information, the Survey has made observations at over 
6000 places throughout the United States and its Terri- 
tories, and its vessels have made observations in the ad- 
jacent ‘waters, though the Survey does not yet possess a 
much needed small non-magnetic ship. The change in the 
earth’s magnetism from year to year is determined by con- 
tinuous observations at five magnetic observatories, supple- 
mented by short-period ‘‘repeat’”’ observations at secondary 
stations, and at suitable intervals along the coast and ad- 
jacent waters. An important use of the magnetic observatory 
records is the issue by radio of three-hourly variations in 
magnetic intensity which has an important relation to radio- 
transmission conditions, especially over long-distance ocean 
paths. 

The Survey is the publisher of numerous books and pilots 
which are vital to the mariner. These include the Tide 
Tables, Current Tables and the various United States Coast 
Pilots. Each of these latter volumes, which are well-known 
to almost every yachtsman, includes descriptions of head- 
lands and landfalls, port regulations and facilities, sailing 
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Left, the huge 750-pound multi-lens 
mapping camera designed by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 

















Right, Rear Admiral L. O. 
Colbert, Director of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


directions for coasting and entering ports, and general in- 
formation as to weather conditions, currents, radio service, 
etc. The weekly Notice to Mariners, published by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, contains all changes to the aids to navigation 
and also contains late reports on channel depths, shoalings, 
new dangers and other data. The Survey also issues miscel- 
laneous publications dealing with various specialized aspects 
of its work. 

Whereas all yachtsmen are familiar with the various Coast 
Pilots and Tide Tables published by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, relatively few realize that it is this same office 
which issues over 131 aeronautical charts of the United 
States and its possessions. 


+ + + 


Probably the least spectacular, but unquestionably one of 
the most important, activities of the United States Navy is 
the work of the Hydrographic Office, whose mission is to 
‘collect, digest, prepare and issue all information calculated 
to afford the maximum possible navigation safety to ships 
on the high seas and to aircraft operating over the sea 
routes.”’ An idea of the wartime importance of this bureau 
is graphically illustrated by the disclosure that in the first 
four months of 1943 nearly 13,000,000 charts were dis- 
tributed to ships, plane crews (the Office supplies aeronauti- 
cal charts for the Navy covering the world) and mariners 
the world over. 

The exigencies of war have greatly complicated the nor- 

(Continued on page 75) 





Pinnacle rocks, reefs and sunken wrecks are located by the wire drag. Sometimes such wires are a mile or more in length 
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YACHTING 


UTS. THE CITTLE AHINGS THAT COURT 


The Importance of Details in Yacht Racing 


By C. STANLEY OGILVY 


HESE notes were written at an Army post a 
thousand miles inland and a mile high; where 
brass once polished retains its shine indefi- 
nitely, so great is the distance from the near- 
est salt water. In fact, it would be difficult to 
find surroundings less conducive to thoughts 
of yacht racing. Yet, the more adverse the circumstances, 
the more pleasant it is to call up memories of the sport 
which some of us have temporarily abandoned to insure its 
existence when we are ready to return to it. By the same 
token, it is not out of place to discuss certain details which 
will be immediately applicable when next we swing away 
from the mooring, whether it be next week or next year. 
For there is no point in going at yacht racing in a half- 
hearted fashion. If we must give it up completely for the 
present, well then, we must, and that’s that. But the sport 
is either worth while or not worth while and, whenever we 
can race at all, we want to do the job right. 

Most racing discussions deal with rigging and tuning, 
tactical maneuvers, the value of good sails well set, and the 
like. Here we are going to take most of that for granted and 
deal only with some of the apparently much less conse- 
quential ‘‘little things,” in an attempt to show that they 
are not nearly so unimportant as might be supposed. Many 
skippers are vaguely aware of the value of attending to de- 
tails yet most of us never take the trouble to adopt any 
system to guard against carelessness and its accompanying 
misfortunes. 

A stop watch seems to be an elementary requirement, 
and it is; but to have enough watches on board, all 
wound, set and in working order at the correct instant, is 
quite another matter. An International One Design on Long 





Island Sound, sailed by one of the country’s leading skippers, 
underwent an embarrassing experience not long ago. There 
were three racing timers aboard, theoretically enough for a 
small boat, but one was a chronic invalid, not to be trusted 
in a crisis. Somebody forgot to wind the second one, al- 
though part of his job before the start was complete charge 
of that watch. Naturally enough, after running for a few 
minutes, it stopped and, in the general tension which pre- 
vails during the last few minutes before any race, no one 
thought to wind and reset it on the preparatory gun because 
the third watch, worn by the skipper himself, was still 
functioning and was the one he ultimately depended on 
anyway. Everything might still have gone according to 
schedule but for one unhappy trifle: the skipper’s watch 
was about two seconds fast when he checked it by the five- 
minute gun. He reset it accurately four minutes before the 
start, certainly an understandable but, as it turned out, a 
disastrous move. For the watch now read as if there were 
five minutes left when in reality there were only four, and 
what could be more natural than to forget to make the cor- 
rection for the missing minute? The boat boomed across the 
line with a perfectly timed and executed start — exactly 
one minute late. 

A good rule is to check all timers early enough so that 
they do not have to be touched after the 15- or, at latest, 
the 10-minute gun. At least one and preferably all of the 
timers should have a dial reading to 20 or 30 minutes. 
Particularly to be avoided are the five-minute non-repeating 
type. They have to be set on the preparatory gun itself, 
and five minutes before the start is no time to be fiddling 
with stop watches. 

Someone may ask how the skipper mentioned above could 








Get out to the line in time to study the situation and plan your campaign. Hair-raising, last minute starts seldom pay 











DECEMBER, 1943 


The ideal observer's particular job is to keep you informed of 
everything that the other boats are doing so that you can 
devote your whole attention to sailing your boat 


have reset his timer four minutes before gunfire 
when the average. committee has no four-minute 
signal. It’s easy if the weather is not too boister- 
ous. All you have to do is hover around the com- 
mittee boat within talking distance and listen; 
the timekeeper generally calls time every minute 
and frequently more often. Similarly, if you are 
checking watches on the gun of a class that starts 
before yours, it is a big help to be near enough to 
hear the “...four... three...two... 
one ... FIRE!” which precedes the gun. By 
doing this, you will avoid any possible lag between 
the committee timer and.the man who fires the 
gun, or between the gun and your own finger. Of 
course, this trick assumes that you race where sev- 
eral classes start in one regatta. If you are the first 
or only class, the best you can do is to catch the 
10-minute gun accurately or else start your timers 
on shore by the Race Committee chronometer. 
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This last is hard to do, because stop watches, which 

get such rough treatment in small boats, are rarely accurate 
enough to maintain time within a second for longer than 
about half an hour. 

In every department of the race, but especially regarding 
start and course, it pays to make assurance doubly sure. 
Insist that every member of the crew read and understand 
the circular so that he has the course firmly in mind. If you 
are approaching a mark that looks like the right one, check 
and double check before you round it; it may be a decep- 
tively similar buoy near your own. You may be sure that 
the day you neglected to note from the instructions which 
way to round the outer mark, subconsciously figuring that 
you could follow the crowd, will be the one day that you’ll 
get there first. A frantic search will reveal that your only 
circular blew overboard in the middle of that last jibe. The 
moral is obvious: bring along all the circulars you can beg, 
borrow or steal from the club office, and have everyone 
study them. 

If at all possible, there should be one man in the crew 
whom you can trust implicitly to act as an observer. He is 
the “‘eyes of the ship.” His particular job is to keep you 
accurately informed, especially when sailing to windward, 
of the positions of your competitors, the relative speeds of 
the boats, the wind shifts that seem to be developing ahead 
(or astern), changes in the current, the whereabouts of the 
next mark — in short, all the hundred and one important 
matters that otherwise plague a skipper when he should be 
devoting his whole attention to sailing his boat. To be able 
to keep your eyes glued to the luff of the sail, or the foam 
at the lee rail, or whatever else it is your habit to sail by, 
with the satisfying knowledge that everything else is being 
competently taken care of, makes a perfectly astonishing 
difference in the speed of your boat. The difficulty, of course, 
is in obtaining a crewman with enough experience to be an 
observer. The ideal observer can even inform you of the 
proper tactical maneuvers to be made; but, if he is as good 
as that, he will pretty surely be racing a boat of his own 
— expertly. . 

It is depressingly easy to be late for the start or, if not 
actually late, to arrive at the starting area with too little 
time in hand. You should be there early enough to take a 
good look at the line and the first leg of the course, study the 
situation, and plan your campaign accordingly. Hair-raising 
last minute starts seldom pay. Everybody is so excited 
and disorganized that it takes half the first leg to get the 
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boat and the crew down to business — and by that time the 
race is as good as lost. 

If the regatta is at any distance from your home port, 
make every effort to sail there, weather permitting, rather 
than to pick up a tow. The extra hours afloat are just what 
you need to regain the feel of the boat, after perhaps a week 
on shore. You will also take the time, during this leisurely 
sail to the line, to check all standing and running rigging, 
blocks, turnbuckles, and all the rest, being especially sure 
to turn in or tape all cotter pins. You will have another 
advantage over the fellow who does not sail to the race: 
during the morning, the wind may go through some impor- 
tant changes which you are in an ideal position to observe. 
You will be familiar with the day’s weather and able to 
predict or feel what is going to happen to the breeze during 
the race. Perhaps you may even pass through the area in 
which the race will be sailed, giving you added knowledge 
of conditions on the course. 

The importance of a well-trained and efficient crew is 
obvious. Be sure they are as well acquainted as you are with 
the boat’s special idiosyncrasies. They must know what 
every cleat is for, not only the principal ones. They must 
know where the winch handles go, and where the spinnaker 
sheets hang; where to find the oil can or the sponge in a 
hurry. By the way, carry at least two sponges aboard if 
you use them at all; they go overboard with remarkable ease. 
The crew must also be good at keeping out of the way, and 
to this end should have assigned positions for each point of 
sailing. Insist that they wear some form of non-skid sneaker, 
to improve their heavy weather stability. And tell them to 
cut their finger nails before coming aboard. Constant contact 
with water separates the ends of the nails from the finger 
tips and softens them until they tear or break at the slightest 
provocation. Soft hands, which blister after three good hauls 
on the main sheet, are perhaps unavoidable, especially at 
the beginning of the season, but the discomfort and annoy- 
ance of broken finger nails can easily be prevented. 

In return for these considerations, you owe your crew 
some favors on your part. Keep them happy. If someone is a 
confirmed cigarette addict, don’t prohibit smoking for too 
long a stretch. Have enough slickers and sun hats aboard to 
supply those who forget to bring their own. An uncomforta- 
ble crew soon becomes irritable and sluggish. If it is discov- 
ered that there is no water aboard, everyone will instantly 

(Continued on page 74) 
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THE YNs FISH FOR 
DANGEROUS GAME! 


The Navy’s Two-Horned Net Tenders and the 
War They Wage in the Far Corners of the World 


By J. BURKE WILKINSON, Lt., USNR 


OHN SINGER SARGENT once defined a portrait as a 
picture of someone with something wrong with the 
mouth. By the same esthetic token, the net tender is a 

ship with something wrong with the nose. For the bow of this 
curious class of Navy craft is formed by two steel horns that 
look like a drawbridge in a constant state of elevation. A 
modern cruiser with her raked bow, or a straight-stemmed 
destroyer, cuts the water with marvelous grace; but the split- 
nosed net tender seems to just muddle along, a thing of 
harbors and river mouths. 

Yet a glance at the record reveals some astonishing facts. 
Besides their regular duties, net tenders have crossed oceans 
many times, shot down enemy planes, carried out depth 
charge attacks, salvaged aircraft, transported raiding parties, 
towed damaged ships to port. In the words of one Navy man 
with 20 years’ experience at sea, they are “‘the most useful 
and versatile of all minor Navy craft.”’ The part these ships 
are playing in the war is as fascinating as it is unknown. 

First of all, a few facts about the ships themselves. Offi- 
cially, the net tenders are the YN Class. YN 1, the Aloe, was 
launched in 1940. With minor changes, the dozens of YNs 
now in commission all over the world resemble her closely. 
Their length is 150 feet and displacement, 700 tons. Normal 
complement is 4 officers and 44 enlisted men. The strange 
horns are as vital to a YN as wings are to a plane, for the 
function of these ships is the installation of nets and booms 
for harbor defense. Over the horns run winch wires. The 
horns supply the purchase angle which facilitates the lower- 
ing and recovery of heavy gear by these wires. 

The job of installing these net and boom defenses under 
the new hazards of modern war and the age-old ones of wind 
and tide is a difficult and at times a dangerous one. Yet, be- 
cause of its unusual proboscis, the net tender has, like Cy- 
rano, been the butt of some levity. 

The fact that the vessels of the YN Class are named for 
trees and shrubs may contribute to this state of affairs. The 








The ship with a nose for trouble, the YN class of net tenders. They are 
150’ over all and of 700 tons displacement, and are named for trees 
and shrubs. Official U. S. Navy Photos 


first group of YNs had good sturdy names: Palm, Mahog- 
any, Mango, for example. As the tribe increased, the names 
have grown more exotic: Cliff Rose, Satinwood, Canotia, 
Manchineel. Webster defines the last named as ‘‘a poisonous 
tropical American tree having a blistering milky juice.’”’ The 
breaking point came when one of the new YNs was nomi- 
nated Gingko. The Japanese origin of this tree, plus its 
Madame Butterfly-and-Mikado associations, prompted a. re- 
quest by net officers, through channels, for a reconsideration. 
The Bureau of Personnel, which names all new ships, coun- 


_ tered with Mastic, ‘‘a small Mediterranean evergreen tree.” 


Despite these leafy patronymics, and the mild levity asso- 
ciated with their horned craft, YN skippers and their crews 
are a respected part of the dungaree Navy. From one inva- 
sion outpost-in the South Pacific comes the following casual 
evidence of how the groundwork for that respect was laid: 

“‘We’ve been up here since the beginning, and, though the 
tactical situation was such that we couldn’t lay 
nets, we got into the thick of the battle. We had 
a good time even if we weren’t netting. I think we 
are the only net group that has helped capture the 
place they are to net. We took Marines on raiding 
parties, charted most of the north coast of ——, 
unloaded ships, placed moorings and aids to 
navigation. . . .” 

Net tenders have shown that they have teeth 
as well as horns. One alert YN shot down a Jap 
Zero at Pearl Harbor. Another winged two enemy 
planes in the South Pacific. These planes had dive 
bombed a Navy oiler on the other side of a small 
island and were just pulling out of their dive. 


The YNs ply their trade quietly, and play a vital role in the 
war at sea. Here is a tender at a “‘storage dump” of net 
material off one of the barren headlands of Alaska 
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bulk large in the net business. ‘‘ Lay the best you 
can with what you’ve got —or can borrow,” 
sums up the realistic code of the net officer. 
These officers learn their trade in Naval Net 
Training Schools on the East and West Coasts. 
One of these schools is located at Melville, Rhode 
Island, and the other at Tiburon, in San Fran- 
cisco Bay. Their official curricula are complete 
with jiu-jitsu and geopolitics and all the myriad 





matters a young officer should know. In actual 








In her pre-war gray and without her guns the “Boxwood” (YN-3) makes a 
trial run in the summer of 1941. Her horns are as vital as wings of a plane 


They either did not see the net tender tied up at the dock or 
did not suspect her fire power. Two bursts sufficed to show 
them their fatal mistake. 

The U. 8S. Navy does not underrate the part net defenses 
play. Hundreds of officers and thousands of enlisted men are 
engaged in the hazardous if not glamorous task of netting 
harbors. Anti-submarine and anti-torpedo nets are ex- 
tremely heavy and, popular belief to the contrary, they can- 
not be slung between palm trees on opposite banks. Their 
moorings, which must absorb the shock of the attacker, are 
massive. When a net tender is completely ‘“‘dressed’’ to lay 
a line of these moorings, she looks like some weird new type 
of Christmas tree. Three-ton iron anchors hang between her 
horns. Lengths of two-inch chain are faked down‘on her fore 
deck, ready for running. Great yellow flotation buoys hang 
outboard, festooned with cable and manila line. It takes a 
nice skill in seamanship to position the ship exactly on the 
spot where this mass of material is to be dropped. Nor is it 
easy to back down on the correct bearing as tons of gear go 
overboard from bow to quarters. 

To the outsider or new recruit, the technique of net laying 
is a mystery. It seems to consist entirely of dropping these 
heavy anchors, buoys and chain, then picking them up part 
way and dropping them over again. But the stakes are high. 
A parted sling or shackle may bring tragedy. On the other 
hand, speed and accuracy in laying may snare dangerous 
game: steel ‘‘fish’”’? or submarines or eel-like sneak craft, 
destruction-bent. 

The principal requirements of a net officer or rating are 
seamanship and agility. The countless odd jobs the YNs have 
carried out successfully, over and above their net duties, 
testify to the seamanship of their officers and crews. Sea- 
manship of the “‘marlinespike” kind, dealing with blocks 
and tackles, knots and splicing, is vital to the enlisted man. 
Agility is useful to one and all when anchors are released and 
heavy chain starts running crazily between the horns. Some 
learn the hard way. One YN skipper, after tangling with a 
shot of running chain at a remote assignment, found it in- 
creasingly difficult to carry out his duties on the bridge. Only 
after he made port some days later did he discover that a 
broken leg was the principal cause of his slowdown. 

While the net tenders are the capital ships of the ‘“‘ Net 
Navy,” many other types of craft do yeoman service. Pon- 
toon barges, buoy boats, motor launches, even whale boats, 
have their uses. Give your net man almost any craft with a 
little open space and good power (horse or man), and he’! go 
fishing. Ingenuity and improvisation are, in fact, words that 


This is the kind of game that net men fish for. On the surface is a two-man 
Jap submarine which was recently salvaged in the Solomons 








fact, classroom work is kept to a minimum. The 
job in hand is to learn to lay nets, and there is 
only one way to do it — by laying them. 

In 1940, Melville was a Naval Fuel Depot 
notable chiefly for its mint patch and the excel- 
lent fishing in the government-stocked ponds. 
Two retired ferry boats were tied up for all time at one of the 
piers, and rabbits overran the station. Now all is changed. 
Melville is a great gash in the flank of green Aquidneck 
Island. On a concrete slab a fifth of a mile long, scores of 
men weave nets for far harbors. Towering piles of net ma- 
terial present vistas from a Jules Verne world. The two ferry 
boats have gone, one of them back in harness for the dura- 
tion. In the pleasant reaches of Narragansett Bay, the 
practice in laying and recovery of nets goes endlessly on, 
summer and winter, in sun or rain, fog or sleet. The grunt of 
cranes, the hiss of the welding torch, and the occasional muf- 
fled roar of running chain are in the air. The rabbits have 
long since fled to greener ground. 

Tiburon, too, has mushroomed in a short time. San Fran- 
cisco Bay, with its swift currents and good depths, makes an 
excellent classroom for the students .at ‘Tiburon Tech.”’ 

Many members of early net classes in pre-Pearl Harbor 
days were old-timers back in service, “‘mustangs”’ up from 
the ranks and merchant skippers, men who can gauge a 
crane’s strength at a glance and gentle a ship to her berth 
without nicking her paint job. But these men have grown 
harder to come by. Recent classes are a cross section of 
American college men. One Melville class included a trial 
lawyer, concrete salesman, athletic coach, agricultural ex- 
pert, economist, advertising copy writer, and a brace of life 











By their horns you shall know them. Among the many 

functions of the YNs are the installation of booms and 

nets for harbor defense, and three-ton anchors and 

lengths of two-inch chain are but a part of the gear they 
use for “‘dressing ship” 


insurance salesmen. It is typical of Yankee 
“know how” that these new officers, most of 
them desk-ridden and non-mechanical, learn 
their strange trade quickly. Yet that very 
quickness presents a problem, for a little net 
learning is a dangerous thing. It is only by constant practice 
that a healthy respect for the ever present hazards of net 
work is instilled. 

Sometimes amusing incidents result from the juxtaposi- 
tion of salty old-timers and ex-white collar men of the same 
rank. One of the latter was a guest aboard a YN as she was 
docking on a gusty morning. Net tenders, with their high 
bows, a2 not the easiest ships in the world to handle. The 
skipper, a seasoned ship handler, was experimenting. The 
ship did not respond. As he was backing away for a more 
conservative approach, the young visitor turned up on the 
bridge and carefully explained to him his mistakes and what 
he should have done. The skipper mildly pointed out that 
the young officer’s presence on the bridge was in itself a little 
irregular. The officer retired, momentarily discomfited. After 
the ship was safely docked, he again approached the skipper. 
“You shouldn’t have spoken to me like that,’’ he remon- 
strated, “‘I’m not one of these green landlubbers, J’ve been 
in the Navy nearly a year!’’ His second exit from the bridge 
was somewhat more precipitate. But, in the main, newcomer 
and old-timer work well together in the common cause of 
getting nets laid and keeping them there. 

Early in history, man began to cast his nets for human 
catch. In 42 B.C., while investing the Lycian town of 
Xanthus, Marcus Brutus found that some of the Xanthians 









Above, the towering piles of net material at the Melville, R. |., depot 
present vistas from a Jules Verne world. Right, a pugnacious little YN 
pokes her nose into a mass of net material at a South Pacific outpost 
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were trying to escape by ‘‘swimming and diving.” Brutus 
put an end to this by letting down into the channel a number 
of nets which “‘had little bells at the top to give notice when 
anyone was taken in them.” The use of chain booms for clos- 
ing harbors can be traced back to the fourteenth century. A 
“‘mightie chaine of yron’’ was forged in 1522 to close the 
harbor of Portsmouth. An old plan shows the chain across 
the harbor mouth, buoyed by three lighters to support its 
vast weight. ' 

In 1667, when the Dutch Admiral de Ruyter was goading 
the slumbering British lion, the Duke of Albemarle rigged a 
chain across the Medway to protect the British fleet. Below 
it he sank two blockships. A small shore battery at each end, 
and two ships of the line above, covered the obstruction. 
De Ruyter, unabashed, sent a fireship at the chain. She broke 
through and fastened herself alongside one of the covering 
vessels. The vessel promptly caught fire and blew up. De 
Ruyter, however, failed to follow up his advantage. 

Until modern times, these massive harbor defenses were 
more impressive than effective. One such boom, slung across 
the River Foyle at Londonderry in 1689 to prevent relief of 
the beleaguered garrison from seaward, so impressed the re- 
lieving force that they waited weeks for reinforcements. 
Finally, with a merchantman in the lead, the assault was 
made — and the boom was broken at the first attempt. 


(Continued on page 717) 
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SHORE REVERIE 


Living in a House is Comfortable but 


After the War I'll be At Sea Once More 


By EILEEN MORRIS 


over for the time being, I have been wondering 

exactly what is the fascination of that way of living. 
After all, it is uncomfortable, it is financially unremunera- 
tive, and it is often dangerous. There are so many things 
about it that I dislike intensely. 

And yet, I often find myself looking out of my window 
at the far horizon . . . and sighing. I remind myself that 
living in a house is comfortable; I can go and have a hot 
bath at any time (right now, if I feel like it — oh, bliss!) 
and sit in front of a fire this evening, warmed and comforted 
by the color and crackle of the flames; if it’s stormy outside, 
so much the better; let it howl, I won’t have to get out of 
my warm bed tonight and scurry out to put an extra 
lashing on the chimney. But, much as I love these things, 
hot baths, big fires, ease and warmth — and I’m revelling 
in them for all I’m worth after six years of life in a little 
boat — I have the feeling always that I’d better make the 
most of them while I can because, when the war is over, I’ll 
be off and away again. Nobody can be certain, of course, 
but I’ll be surprised if I’m not. Then, in heaven’s name, why? 

I am always being told how fortunate it is that in looking 
back one remembers only the good things. As a rule, I think 
that is true but, when the bad things have happened often 
enough, they have a way of burning themselves in; I can 
remember lots of them, thank you, without the slightest 
difficulty. The very business of going to sea is objectionable 


N= THAT the war is with us, and ocean voyaging is 


and, any time you leave port for another country, you have’ 


to go through it again. It’s always the same. However much 
you fancy you have prepared beforehand, a thousand and 
one things turn up to be done at the last minute; there’s 
the stowing of canned goods, which arrive in wobbly cartons 
all over the wharf; and small repair jobs to be done every- 
where in the ship; and the skipper, whenever you want him, 
is away in town buying screws and serving twine and spare 
lamp glasses; the mate has gone off somewhere or other with 











After the War, when a certain small boat is ready for sea again, with sails 
hoisted and anchor aboard, guess where I'll be 


a friend who has promised him several rolls of film; and a 
leak has developed in the primus stove so that it won’t 
hold the pressure — and that means no one is going to get 
any dinner to-day. Friends drop in during the afternoon, full 
of good wishes, so you stop to make them coffee and yarn on 
deck, while large cans of kerosene arrive in charge of grin- 
ning men in overalls, and sacks of potatoes and onions are 
dumped on the fore deck, and more cartons of canned beef 
and milk turn up, till you wonder how the boat can possibly 
hold it all. 

You’ve been invited out for the evening and, as it’s the 
last time you'll see those friends, they keep you late; when 
you arrive yawning back on board, your bunks are still 
covered from head to foot with cans, cans and more cans. 
So you stow. The skipper thinks they’II go here, and the mate 
thinks there would be better, and you follow them round 
bleating because you’ve already begun on your plan and it’s 
no good having things that belong together scattered all 
over the ship. And then someone gets something well packed 
in before you’ve discovered what has gone at the back, so 
out it has to come again because, if you don’t get everything 
down on your grubby pencil list, no one will ever know what 
became of those Bartlett pears. And the kerosene has to go in 
the bilge and, while the skipper wrestles with it and curses, 
you and the mate clamber back and forth over him with 
armfuls of tuna and salmon cans. And, finally, you drop 
exhausted into your bunk, with ‘‘gosh, mustn’t forget extra 
primus prickers . . . and remind the skipper to get those 
paint brushes back from the Spray” running through your 
last harassed thoughts. Because there are no stores in 
mid-ocean so, if you forget something, it will be just too 
bad. It’s three when you go to sleep and you’re up again at 
seven, and this has been happening for the last four days, 
so everyone is tired and irritable and minor explosions occur 
all day — and what a day! Fresh goods, mounds of cabbages 
and carrots and pumpkins and lettuce and green beans; 
butter, pounds of it; eggs, cheese, fruit and — my heavens! 
where’s it all going? The skipper is overhauling the shackles; 
‘Good heavens, man, did you have to get graphite grease all 
over those cushions?”’ And he explodes back: ‘‘ Well, they 
shouldn’t be on deck. Who the heck left them there?”’ 

More people down to visit you, more coffee served among 


This seagoing ketch was my home for six happy years 
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There are always repair jobs to be done somewhere in the ship 


bottles of tomato ketchup, discarded brown paper and wisps 
of woodwool; another party in the evening, with the boat 
temporarily abandoned and littered from end to end. You 
laugh, you talk, you think to yourself: ‘‘ Lord, it just isn’t 
possible to get everything done by tomorrow. If only we 
could have another week!” But visitors’ visas have expired; 
you'll be .out by tomorrow noon or the immigration au- 
thorities will know the reason why. You look at your 
friends with an ache because, once gone, who can tell when 
you will ever come back? “‘ Wind increasing, with scattered 
showers,’’ the radio weather forecast sneaks in under the 
babel of voices. ‘‘Oh, heavens, not bad weather as well!” 
you groan inwardly, your insides giving a preliminary heave 
at the thought, while you endeavor to beam at someone who 
is cheerfully toasting the voyage. 

If only he knew what it is like bailing out the bilge when 
you’re seasick! The planks above the water line have dried 
out during the long stay in port, so the boat will be making 
water at the beginning of the trip. She always does. At that 
stage, too, you'll have to make soup, with its attendant 
smells of wood alcohol and kerosene, and dispense repulsive 
mugfuls to the crew and, worst of all, be cheerful about it 
because; in spite of being as bad as you are, they’re all being 
cheerful in a green kind of way. And after that you have to 
fill running lights while the ship describes airy circles and 
falls with a crash down the lee side of a wave so that soot, 
kerosene and you get inextricably mixed up. And afterwards 
there’s no fresh water to spare for washing hands. You 
scrub them as best you can with salt water and old news- 
paper and for the rest of the day they smell most peculiar. 

Your hands are never really clean at sea. Neither are you. 
There’s always a feeling of salty grubbiness and you’d love 
to scratch on watch if only you weren’t encased in some- 
thing as impenetrable as armor plating (what did the 
medieval knights do about this problem, anyway?), con- 
sisting of layer on layer of woolies, topped off by oilskins with 
superstiff fastenings. All your dreams of heaven at sea in- 
clude haloed bathtubs, complete with chunks of heavenly 
soap and divine long-handled scrubbing brushes. 

Then — watches. How well I remember that three in the 
morning feeling when you’ve turned out at midnight and 
you gaze at the clock in leaden-eyed wonder as it takes half 
an hour to mark off each minute; your eyelids are being 
kept open by sheer brute force, and the only thing in the 
world you want to do is stretch out flat somewhere and let 
them shut. The constantly amazing part of it is how wide 
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awake you feel as soon as your watch is over and the course 
passed on to a shivering comrade; you maneuver around the 
galley, making cocoa in the pleasant lamplight and talking 
to him out the hatch; you take a look out at the stars while 
you wait for the water to boil and feel that you would be 
happy to stay up for the rest of the night. 

After a time, you settle into routine. And then some dirty 
weather blows up and you have the delightful business of 
having to cook in a storm, when you have half the number 
of feet you need and far too few hands; when the stew throws 
chunks of potato out at you if you take off the lid; and.a rain 
of coffee descends upon the galley as you lose balance and 
topple into the scrap bucket. Short of being born a juggler’s 
child, you’d never learn to love a galley. Even in port, when 
it has stopped curvetting around you, it has its disad- 
vantages. However much you balance everything on top of 
everything else, there just isn’t enough bench space, and it’s 
invariably too hot, either from the small furnace of a stove 
in winter or because you’re in the tropics where the tiniest 
cooking flame makes a small space almost unbearable. To 
say nothing of the cockroaches. 

These really are fun, tropical size. They’re about two 
inches long and it’s impossible to keep them off the boat; 
they walk and jump and fly and, if you throw them over 
the side, they nonchalantly swim aboard again, using a 
strong overarm stroke. They smile at Flit, and scoff at 
your slowness with a swatter, waving sneering feelers at 
you from a new point of vantage whenever you’ve finished 
a Swipe. Onions are a bit too much for them but they enjoy 
jam and sugar and honey, and revel in potatoes; when you’re 


' foraging in the vegetable locker for lunch, you’re always 


likely to take out a squirming handful, which you drop with 
a yell. Occasionally, when they have nothing else to do, 
they like to drop off a convenient ledge on to your face at 
night. . 

When it isn’t cockroaches, it’s leaks, and there is some- 
thing inevitable in the way the only leak above your bunk 
always drips into your ear. Also in the way the skylight, in 
spite of constant attention, rubber edging and what have 
you, goes dismally drip, drip, drip, on wet days. I have 
been assured by more than one yachtsman that his skylight 
doesn’t leak but, though quite willing to believe this, 
experience has so far failed to introduce me to such a 
phenomenon. 

You see how many delightful things about small boat 
life one can think of without even trying! Add to them the 
fact that I dislike discomfort, that I simply hate being wet 
and cold — one or the other is quite bad enough but at sea 
you are so often both — and that I detest being afraid 
(which I sometimes am), and you will see why I should 
never go to sea! 

Of course, here and there, I must admit, comes a gleam of 


In port after a dusty ocean passage 
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compensation. There are things which, though they have 
their unpleasant side, have a pleasant side as well. For 
instance, I don’t care for the way the skipper bawls at me 
in moments of stress when I’m slow, as if I were a half-wit 
and deaf into the bargain, but I continually like the way he’s 
forgotten all about it five minutes later and hasn’t the slight- 
est idea why I glare. And, at other rare times, he even gives 
me a look of approval as if to say: “‘ Another ten years, and 
there’ll go quite a useful hand!” 

Then, though I don’t much enjoy clinging with my sextant 
arm round a jerking shroud, with cold water surging round 
my ankles and an infuriating little red sun to catch between 
the seas, I confess I do like the feeling when weeks of patient 
calculations bring an island up in its right place off the 
bow. You think: “‘Good heavens! Did J do that?” and look 
modestly down your nose, inwardly bursting with pleasure. 
No one else on board can realize quite how you feel because 
they haven’t been lying awake the last few nights think- 
ing how extremely odd it would be if you landed up in China! 

I do not like desperate minutes 
when something carries away in a 
night squall, with the breakers 
pounding on rocks hard by to 
leeward; but I love the warm tide 
of relief when the strain is over, 
when you’ve made harbor safely 
and everyone comes down into 
the cosy cabin with broad grins 
and says: ‘‘My word, that was a 
close shave!” 

And if I don’t much enjoy being 
hove to in a storm, when every- 
thing is dark-and damp and stuffy 
and standing on its head and even 
to lie reading in bunk requires 
the use of every muscle you pos- 
sess, still, the morning after being 
cooped up for so long is always 
beautiful. A huge sea and a shout- 
ing wind, and someone singing at 
‘the tiller as you toss up over great 
blue seas and swoop down into 
great blue hollows, and someone 
else bringing out the dates or the 
chocolate or the fig newtons. Hur- 
rah! Any event at sea is the excuse 
for something to eat! 

Even this business of stand- 
ing watches. You could gladly slaughter whoever calls you 
out at midnight — the more so because he’s always so 
confoundedly cheerful about it, his trick being over — 
but, by the time you’ve shivered yourself fully awake in the 
cockpit, you are apt to find yourself in a magic world. A 
great dark width of ocean, with the glimmer of starlight 
from horizon to horizon, or perhaps the trades blowing and 
a high full moon, so that the sea goes by in wave after wave 
of rolling silver. And then, after hours of beauty, the sunrise; 
faint and far, that first pale glow, the miracle of light coming 
back into the world. 

Then there are the quite unmixed delights and one of 
them is entering a new port. First comes the landfall. You 
have been out at sea for several weeks, surrounded by the 
wide ocean and the wide sky, settled into the routine of 
watches, meals, sleep, and watches again; whipped by the 
wind, drenched with rain, salted down like a herring by day 
after day of flying spray. You feel that you have gone on 
like this since the beginning of time, and will go on for ever. 
Sea and sky, sky and sea. And then all of a sudden, land! 
Land! It brings you up with a jerk; something rises up 








The sunrise, faint and far, that first pale glow, and then the 
miracle of light coming back to the world 
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chokingly within you. No matter how often it has happened 
before, land and all that it stands for break upon you afresh 
with a little shock. Its sudden appearance, after all this 
sea, seems incredible and wonderful. 

You do not approach it with the speed of a liner, when 
it is no sooner seen than right upon you. You draw closer 
slowly, slowly, all day long. Night falls, with the shine of a 
lighthouse. All night long you are drawing nearer, with 
quiet sails over a dark quiet sea. You are thinking of to- 
morrow, and what it will bring. Somewhere behind that little 
twinkling, flashing light, so friendly in the night, lies a 
country you have never seen before. You smile to yourself; 
so many possibilities, the beautiful unknown. And, mixed 
up with the sense of adventure, of bubbling anticipation, 
are some utterly charming certainties. New bread, fresh 
butter, fruit, letters, hot baths. . . . Ah! No one knows, till 
he has done without them for a time, the delicious taste of 
fresh foods and the feeling of hot water and soap! 

And, in the fresh chilliness of dawn, there are the moun- 
tains; and soon early sunlight 
throwing shadows among the folds 
of the hills. How close they are, 
those green slopes, sunny with 
morning. Soon the harbor entrance 
will open out. What will this new 
port look like, what friends will 
we make, what will we find there? 

And afterwards there is living 
in port, in a small boat which 
is home. It has its disadvantages 
too, of course, but also a charm 
all its own. Oh, the cosiness of 
that little cabin in sheltered water 
when the storm howls outside! 
The wind twangs in the rigging, 
the mast quivers, the rain beats 
down on the cabin roof two feet 
above your head, yet all is snug 
and warm, with golden lamplight 
falling on brown varnished bulk- 
heads, on rugs and piled cushions 
and mugs on the table gathered 
ready for coffee. You never get 
the same feeling of snugness in a 
house, unless perhaps in a one- 
roomed cabin in the woods, where, 
as here, you are so close to the 
elements and yet so sheltered. 

In other ways, too, it’s a better place to live than in a 
house. There is something peculiarly attractive about a 
boat; she has an atmosphere all her own, and no one is too 
shy to drop in, and everyone seems to feel at home. They 
turn up any old time, morning, afternoon, evening, the mid- 
dle of the night, before breakfast. You can’t be formal; 
there isn’t room; and those who like formality never come 
again, which makes life easier, too. People you would be 
unlikely to meet, if you lived ashore, read about you in the 
paper when you first come in and rusn down to see you; 
often they are people who do interesting things and, per- 
haps, travel in different ways themselves; there is a kin- 
ship among rovers. Of course, you need to be naturally 
sociable to like it because there’s no privacy; it’s rather like 
living on the sidewalk; but it’s fun. You never know who 
you're going to be talking to while you clean your shoes or 
cut up the cabbage; it might be a wharf laborer or a clown 
from a circus or a European count. 

Oh, it’s a silly sort of life, but it 7s fun! When you get 
tired of where you are, you take your home with you and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE BRITISH LIGHT 
COASTAL FORCES 


The Motor Torpedo Boats and Motor 
Gunboats of the Royal Navy are Small in 
Size — But They Pack a Mighty Wallop 


By WILLIAM BUCHANAN, 
Lieutenant, RNVR 


UCH HAS been told of the exploits of the 
British Light Coastal Forces but, unfor- 
tunately, usually in the cold laconic 
words of official communiqués — ‘Our 
light coastal forces contacted and en- 
gaged an enemy convoy off the coast of 
Holland last night. One merchant ship and two E-boats 
were sunk and other craft were damaged. Our boats returned 
without loss.’’ — but in the coastal force messes over a glass 
of beer you might hear the story of what actually happened 
during that attack, told by a young officer in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve who looks as though he should 
still be at school. 

At the beginning of this war, British Light Coastal Forces 
consisted of 40 officers and 200 men. They have now ex- 
panded more than 750 times to over 2,000 officers and 
15,000 men, excluding base staffs. After the fall of France, 
stress was laid on boats designed for defensive purposes to 
guard the British coast line at the time when Hitler and his 
satellites were laying their abortive plans for the invasion 
of Britain. But the offensive side was not forgotten and today 
it takes first place. 

The offensive is carried to the enemy by Motor Torpedo 
Boats and Motor Gunboats. The Motor Torpedo Boats are 
the British equivalent of American PTs and are about 72’ 
long carrying two or four torpedoes and mounting numerous 
cannon and smaller machine guns. They also carry depth 
charges and have often sunk German ships by running across 
their bows and dropping depth charges set to explode under 
them as they pass over. This method of attack is used when 
all torpedoes have been fired or when the enemy ship is too 
small to waste a torpedo on. The Motor Gunboats are of 
the same dimensions and they are the counter-measure to 
the German E-boats. These E-boats are much bigger and 
heavier ships, being 105’ long and displacing 86 tons. Their 
armament consists of two torpedo tubes, two 47 mm. guns 
and many 20 mm. cannon and 9 mm. machine guns. The 
British gunboats’ armament consists of a pom-pom, cannon 
and both heavy and light machine guns. The gunboats 
literally bristle with guns of all these types and when they 
open fire the sight beats any 4th of July fireworks. 

However, it isn’t always good strategy to fire at the 











British Vospers are the equivalent of the American PTs. They are 
about 72’ long, carry two or four torpedoes and mount numerous 
cannon and a variety of smaller machine guns 


enemy, as the case of the late Lieut. Comdr. Hitchins 
showed. He was one of Britain’s Coastal Force aces and has 
probably as many medals as Field Marshal Goering, the 
only difference being that Hitchins won his. During an 
attack off the French coast when Hitchins was engaging 
E-boats, he saw some German torpedo boats coming to the 
rescue of the Es. These torpedo boats are much larger ships, 
displacing about 600 tons. Hitchins immediately engaged 
the larger target. In the darkness, all that could be seen of 
the melee of British gunboats and German E-boats was the 
high luminous wakes thrown up, so the German torpedo 
boats opened fire on these wakes. Hitchins realised this and 
immediately stopped, but the E-boats did not and returned 
the fire of the German torpedo boats. Hitchins had a. first 
class ringside seat at a running fight between German boats. 
Then, to make this beautiful sight even more perfect, the 
German coastal batteries joined in and shelled the whole 
glorious mess. Hitchins sat tight and grinned until he tired 
of the sight and decided it was time he went home. He did 
so without any interference. 

The guns on one gunboat were put to great use during an 
attack on an enemy harbor in British home waters, however. 
This attack was to be made by a mixed force of motor gun- 
boats and motor torpedo boats. The gunboats were to run 
into the harbor and shoot up all the gun positions and search- 
lights; then the torpedo boats were to run in, fire their 
torpedoes at some ships which were known to be sheltering 
in the harbor and come out again, and then they would all 
go home nicely and quietly — in theory. 

The first part of the attack was carried out nicely and 
without much interference. The torpedo boats entered, fired 
their torpedoes as planned, and turned to come out. Unfor- 
tunately, one of the MTBs developed engine trouble and 
broke down about 400 yards from the shore. The Germans 
slowly managed to get their searchlights going again. They 
came on one by one and inevitably found the helpless 
British boat. The German gunners had a beautiful sitting 
target and must have been grinning as they set to work to 
smash the British intruder to smithereens. The Senior Officer 
of the Gunboat Squadron decided to 
intervene despite the great risks at- 
tendant on a further attack against 
heavily defended positions without the 
advantage of surprise. He raced between 
the helpless torpedo boat and the shore 
and repeated his earlier performance of 


Originally designed to guard Britain’s coast line 
at the time of Hitler's anticipated invasion, they 
are today used as offensive vessels 











The most dangerous form of attack which coastal forces have to face 
is that made by German fighter aircraft, usually Focke-Wulf 190s 


shooting out all the lights as they came on again. The 
torpedo boat eventually got going and the party proceeded 
home as originally arranged. 

The method of attack varies with the prevailing circum- 
stances and the strength and disposition of the enemy. The 
general idea is to creep, with silenced engines, as close to the 
target as possible without being seen; then, using the 
immense value of thundering surprise, roar at full speed into 
the attack with every gun blazing and torpedo tubes at the 
“ready”. Sometimes the enemy is on the alert and it falls 
to the senior officer of the squadron to use his boats to the 
best advantage and avoid unnecessary loss. One senior 
officer I know was a great huntsman before the war and he 
hit on the idea of giving each of his boats a doggy name and 
of using his squadron like a pack of hounds. ‘‘ Farmer,” as 
he was affectionately known, got rather good at this. and 
I’m sure that some of his commands, heard on the radio as 
a hotch-potch of “‘ Tally-ho, Yoicks and loo-loo-loo, Corgie!’’ 
must have confused any listening Germans and many 
Englishmen uninitiated in the peculiar jargon of the chase. 
His experience in hunting the fox stood him in good stead 
when he started hunting the Hun. 

The most dangerous form of attack which coastal force 
vessels have to face is that made by German fighter aircraft, 
usually Focke-Wulf 190s. These planes have been adapted 
as fighter bombers and carry two bombs slung under the 
wings in addition to both cannon and machine guns. They 
make low flying attacks, firing a high percentage of incen- 
diary bullets. These bullets are dangerous to the small 
wooden boats, especially if they hit the fuel tanks containing 
100 octane gasoline. They usually attack in groups of three 
or four and approach simultaneously from different. angles, 
making it difficult to concentrate the ships’ guns on any 
one plane. 

Before the war the young officers of the Coastal Forces 
had been in a variety of walks of life. They were clerks, 
lawyers and salesmen, and many had come straight from 
college and even from high school to join the Navy. A 
typical example is Lieutenant T. W. Boyd, RNVR. I first 
met Tom Boyd just after one of his most unfortunate 
experiences in Coastal Forces. During a thick fog he had run 
his boat aground on the Lizard — a dangerous conglomera- 
tion of rocks off the southwest coast of England. When the 
tide went out, it was found that the boat was stuck fore and 
aft on two pinnacles of rock, and between them you could 
have driven a large station wagon under the boat. It says 
a great deal for the boat’s construction that when the tide 
rose the boat was floated off quite successfully and with no 
apparent damage resulting. Tom was much upset but 


The boats are tiny and move at such high speed 
that it is extremely difficult to recognize them 
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undaunted and, when he registered at a hotel ashore that 
night, he signed his name: ‘‘T. Lizard Boyd.” 

The next time I heard of him hitting something, however, 
it was with much greater effect. It was during the raid on 
St. Nazaire when H.M.S. Campbelltown (the former U.S. 
destroyer Buchanan) rammed and blew up the lock gates 
there. Tom was in command of a boat and his job was to 
torpedo any ships he found in the harbor. After firing all his 
torpedoes he saw another British boat on fire close to the 
shore and under constant short range fire from German 
shore batteries. He closed her, turned and backed his stern 
into her amidships and rescued all survivors, including 
some wounded. He then left and got safely back to England 
after further adventures during which he was fired upon by 
British destroyers, who mistook his ship for an E-boat, and 
was twice bombed by German aircraft. For his part in this 
memorable action, he was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Order. 

These boats are so tiny and move at such high speed 
that it is extremely difficult to recognize them and to deter- 
mine whether they are friendly or not in the extremely short 
space of time it takes a torpedo boat to get into position to 
fire her torpedoes. They travel almost a mile a minute and 
a possible target cannot afford to hesitate a second in decid- 
ing whether to open fire. 

The safest way of identifying small craft is to know 
whether there are any friendly ones supposed to be in the 
area. If there are no coastal force operations scheduled for 
that area, shoot to kill. This additional hazard from their 
own larger warships is accepted by the men of coastal forces, 
though woe betide the crew of any larger ship which ‘fires 
on one of his own craft and later meet some of her crew ashore. 
The epithets fly thick and fast and the language is seldom 
polite and is sometimes backed up by a large sailor’s fist. 
However, since the men of Coastal Forces are chosen for ° 
their aggressive spirit, it doesn’t ever mean much. 

Sometimes the MTBs are lucky enough to find bigger and 
more important game than E-boats and merchant ships. 
During the Sicilian campaign, an Italian cruiser with 6-inch 
guns had been in the habit of sneaking out of Naples harbor 
and down the coast to the Straits of Messina to attack 
British shipping on the east coast of Sicily. An MTB 
squadron, which was taking part in the attack on Sicily, was 
ordered to deal with this nuisance and the next time the 
cruiser came out she found the little fellows waiting for her. 
The squadron commander ran his boat smack across the 
cruiser’s bows to draw her fire and allow the rest of his 
squadron to close in for the kill. They did just that, in their 
customary dependable fashion. 

The first boat to attack closed to within 75 yards but lost 
her aiming position when the cruiser wheeled suddenly 
towards the Italian shore and safety, as Italian warships 
were wont to do. The Motor Torpedo Boat, however, 
whipped round and fired a torpedo which caught the 
cruiser near the stern. The latter kept banging away with 
every gun she had and shrapnel from one of. her shells 

(Continued on page 86) 
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"WHO WANTS 70 BUY A BOAT?” 


But Would | Sell “Avante?” Am | Nuts? 


By WAYNE BAGLEY 


OT THAT I’dsell Avante to anyone who wouldn’t 
swear to love, honor and repaint her, you un- 
derstand. Not that I’d sell her at all, when it 
comes right down to it. But, just the other 
day, after we’d enjoyed a race in a thunder- 
storm with wind, rain, and all the trimmings, 

and were standing around on the dock shooting the breeze 

about what a grand race it had been, one of the new sailors 

came up — wet and bedraggled — and said: ‘‘ Who wants t’ 

buy a boat, cheap?” And, brother, it brought back memories! 

““Way back when’”’ — when Peg and I had owned Avante 
for at least two weeks — we went for a sail all by our inno- 
cent selves. The weather, when we left the house, looked 
nice and mild. 

“Ah,” I said, for my stomach still had the habit of turning 
into a butter churn if the wind got too boisterous, “this 
looks like just about our speed.” 

“‘Mister,”’ said Peg, for she hadn’t yet learned to love a 
wind of over ten miles an hour, “‘you ain’t lyin’!’’ And so 
we went out to the river and, in the fifteen minutes that it 
took us to get there, the wind got loud and healthy. There 
were whitecaps on the river, over on the Washington side, 
and the anemometer on top of the clubhouse fairly whistled. 
Not a sail boat was out, as it was early in the afternoon in 
the middle of the week, so that we couldn’t look out and see 
that Joe Doakes was sailing along easily, or that his boat had 
a bone in her teeth and was rail down with a double reef in. 

We hunted up the club oracle and port captain, Walt 
Elliot. “Too much wind?” he snorted, ‘‘ Need a reef? No! 
This wind’s just made for you. See,”’ and he pointed across 
the river, ‘‘whitecaps over by Ryan Point. That means 
about a 15-mile wind. If the whitecaps were over here on the 
Oregon side, that’d mean mebbe a 20-mile wind, and then 
you could use a reef. No, you’ll be all right.”” So we bent on 
the sails. 

Peg was still a little dubious. It was quite apparent that 
the wind looked like a baby hurricane to her, and she’d much 
rather tackle it in an ocean liner than in our 1914-foot sail 
boat. “‘You’re sure you can manage all right?” she asked. 
In all my blissful ignorance, I was sure. I didn’t 
yet know enough to realize how little I did know. 
After all, hadn’t we won a race already, even if it 
was with only a six-mile breeze. I was kind of 
shaky but I wouldn’t admit it. 

“Cast off, me hearty!” I said, in what started 
out to be a seamanlike roar but came out as a 
barely audible squeak. I cleared my throat and 
tried again. Peg threw off the lines and shoved 
Avante’s shiny new nose out, and I hauled away 
on the main halliard. With the sail only partly 
up, the wind caught it and away we went with a 
rush, while I tried to haul it up the rest of the 
way with one hand as I managed the tiller with 
the other. The sail, however, after going part 
way, refused to budge another inch. 

‘Haul on the main halliard,” I howled, while 
Avante lay over on her beam ends. Peg hauled | 
with a will but nothing happened except that the 
main popped and flapped like a demon and my 


**What do | do now?” 
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blood pressure went up in direct ratio to the racket it made. 
Eventually, one of us had the presence of mind to look up 
the mast and see that the head of the sail had flopped around 
and was wedged in under the starboard shroud where it 
joined the mast. So we lowered a bit, hoisted away again, 
and everything was lovely. 

“Well!” I panted, ‘‘that was kinda exciting for a minute! 
I guess that’s lesson number one.” We got the jib up without 
any particular trouble, except that the jib halliard was 
twisted an extra turn or so around the forestay. With that 
straightened out, we went foaming up the river, everything 
shipshape (we thought) and the wind a bit abaft the port 
beam. 

“T guess that that’s about all that can happen today,”’ 
Peg said, drawing a deep breath, and I hooked a leg over the 
tiller and started to light a cigarette. Unfortunately, I forgot 
that the main sheet needed something firmer than a wish to 
hold it and, half a second later, it went streaming out 
through the blocks as the boom swung out to starboard and 
the first mate let out a yell to wake the dead. Cigarettes 
went one way, matches another, and I grabbed frenziedly — 
and too late. The bitter end of the main sheet whistled 
through my fingers and the boom swung out and ended up 
against the starboard shroud, main sheet dangling from the 
end. 

“Do something!”’ screamed Peg, and I did, though not 
with any reasoning behind the action. I let go the tiller 
entirely and almost dived overboard as Avante buried her 
rail and swung around dead into the wind. The boom crashed 
back inboard and, with two handfuls of thumbs I managed 
to urge the main sheet back where it belonged, while the 
sails thrashed, the boat shook, and the li’l woman howled 
bloody murder. 

Once again we got under way with a rush, both of us some 
50 per cent paler. “Boy!” I breathed — when I could 
breathe — “‘Things sure seem to happen fast on the briny 
deep!” 

“And if a few more things happen,” said Peg, ‘‘I’ll be 
willin’ to trade in said ‘briny deep’ for a new lawn mower. 
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And then there was the Moonlight Cruise! 


Home was never like this!’ I kept discreetly 
silent, since somewhat the same thoughts were 
going through my own head. It began to seem as 
if it would be a good idea to have someone with 
a little more experience aboard. 

““Look,”’ I said, casually. “‘What do you say 
we head back to the club and see if someone’s 
around who’ll-come out with us and give out 
with a few hints on what’s right?” 

“Okay,” said Peg. ‘‘I can see you don’t need 
anyone to give you any hints on what’s wrong!” 
I put the tiller down to come about. I have since 
learned not to try to come about from a broad 
reach, and this particular instance was one of 
the things that taught me. Peg eased the jib 
sheet and Avante turned nicely into the wind 

. and stayed there! 

Immediately the jib sheets turned into flailing 
snakes. The jib on Avante is loose-footed and, in 
approximately one-tenth of a second, both sheets had been 
jerked through the fairleads and were a tangled mess. 

“Now what do I do?” said Peg, neatly dodging the boom. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to go up and snag onto the ropes,” 


- I shouted back. “Or you take the tiller and I’ll go up and do 


it!” 

“In a pig’s eye,” said Peg bitterly. ‘I wouldn’t take that 
tiller if it was set with diamonds. I’ll get your blame jib 
sheets.”” And she did, while I got a few gray hairs and the 
inkling of lesson number two: Put a stopper knot in the ends 
of main and jib sheets. 

We went back to the mooring but we didn’t look for some- 
one to take us out and show us any new angles. We’d seen all 
we cared to. Our hearts were still working overtime when 
Cap Elliot came by. 

“Have a good sail?’ We looked at him with glazed eyes 
and our answer, while not direct, carried the meaning. 

“Do you know anybody who wants t’ buy a boat?” 


+ + + 


Well, it wasn’t long after that that another race came up. 
We’d decided by that time that we’d keep Avante in the 
family after all but we did think it might be a good idea if we 
took someone along who had a faint idea of the right thing to 
do at the right time. Jack seemed to be the answer. He’s 
sailed the waters of the Columbia for several years, used to 
have a sail boat of his own, knew where the eddies and the 
sandbars were. With him aboard, we’d be a cinch — and as 
safe as the fish in the sea. 

Once again the wind was blowing a gale. Jack put us at 
ease soon enough, though. ‘‘If she blows too hard, just ease 
your main sheet a bit and let the sail luff.”” So, when the wind 
blew too hard or the boat heeled over too far, ease it I did — 
on any and all occasions. 

Things went along pretty well, all things considered, and 
we managed to hit the starting line less than a minute after 
the gun. Down the river we headed on the starboard tack 
and, every time the rail got down within six inches of the 
water, I’d remember Jack’s suggestion and ease the main. 
Somehow, it didn’t add greatly to our speed. In spite of 
everything, we rounded the lower mark without casualty and 
headed back on the next leg, a run up the river. 

A wild screech split the wind, dead ahead of us, it seemed, 
and I peered under the mains’. Booming down on us, close- 
hauled, was Jim King’s Lillian. She was strapped down taut 
on the starboard tack and making about 40 knots. [Editor’s 
note: “‘Look, Bagley, you know good and well that King’s 
boat can’t do over eight knots.’’] 
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‘““Buoy room!” yelled Jim, and waved his free arm to get 
to hell out of the way. I don’t know what I yelled but, boy, I 
yelled! I also put the tiller hard a lee, by some happy chance, 
and we came up into the wind. A second later, Jim tore by 
our stern with six inches to spare, and I caught five gallons of 
water in my hip pocket. I thought tenderly of home and 
mother. 

In due time, we got headed around the right way once 
more and sailed merrily along with a 20-mile breeze on our 
port beam. Rather, about four points abaft the beam. Jack 
was up on the fore deck getting the jib out on the whisker 
pole when, out of the tail of my eye, I saw the boom bearing 
down on me. 

‘‘Duck!”’ I howled and, as it swished past my head, I 
tucked the tiller handle tenderly against my stomach. I 
barely had time to straighten up when I saw the boom com- 
ing back again, bent on murder. Now what? Were we caught 
in the middle of a whirlwind? Peg, down in the cabin to 
crank up the centerboard, turned a pale green as the commo- 
tion reached a maximum. Jack was scrambling around on the 
fore deck like a crazy man, yelling instructions but, whatever 
they were, I didn’t do ’em right. Five times I jibed before 
Jack managed to scramble back and pry the tiller out of my 
clutching hands. I was happy to let him have it. Some time 
later, I was able to formulate rule number three: If the main 
starts to jibe, shove the tiller toward it. (It may not be 
couched in nautical language, but even a casual guest can 
understand it!) 

The rest of the race was uneventful except that we decided 
to tack, rather than jibe (we’d had a-plenty!), at the next 
mark and got in irons three times before we managed it. 
This unfortunate condition was caused by trying to come 
about from a broad reach; other boats may, but Avante 
won’t! Which brought my education up to rule number 
four: Get the boat close-hauled before coming about. So, 
what with this and that — and each of them quite plentiful 
— we finally staggered over the finish line about 30 minutes 
behind anyone else. We tied up, disgusted, disgruntled, and 
exhausted. Don McGregor came over on the run. 

‘‘What happened to you, for Pete’s sake? You looked as 
though you were having trouble enough for the whole fleet!” I 
gazed on him with a jaundiced eye and my voice was flavored 
with gall and wormwood. 

“Do you know anybody,” I said, ‘‘who wants t’ buy a 
boat?” . 

The next memory that comes to me came about on a bright 
and sunny day and the wind (which seems to be about the 

(Continued on page 78) 
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YACHTING 


A HALF MODEL 


Part |— Introduction to a Delightful Hobby 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


HE ORIGIN of the half model is shrouded in 
the mists of antiquity but such models are 
well known to have been used by all the 
early builders in this country until about 
the middle of the past century. At that 
time the designing of yachts shifted from 
the work bench to the drawing board and the era of our great, 
theoretical naval architects was born. 

In the early days, half models were frequently made in 





layers, or lifts, of different colored woods — white pine and . 


walnut, for example — so that the curvature of the water 
lines was more apparent. (It might be appropriate to explain 
at this point, for those who may not know it, that the term 
“water line” is applied by naval architects and builders to 
any plane through the hull of a boat which lies parallel to 
her normal “load water line.’’ The latter is the plane at 





Fiq.1 The Lines Required to Make aHalf Model 


which the hull floats when in the water with all her gear and 
crew aboard. See Yacht Designing for the Amateur by C. H. 
Hall in the April, 1943, issue of Yacutrne for a more de- 
tailed explanation.) These water lines are usually spaced at 
regular intervals above and below the load water line and 
are generally designated ‘‘1 above,”’ ‘‘2 above,” “1 below,” 
etc. If a hull were modeled on a scale of, say, 34’’ equals 1’, 
then, by the simple device of using 34” layers, or lifts, the 
form of the proposed yacht would be quite apparent every 
foot above and below her water line plane. These lifts were 
sometimes held together only by dowels or screws so that 
they could be taken apart to permit the developed form to 
be transferred to paper. For the amateur who wants to 
design his own boat, this method has much to recommend it 
even today as it is much easier to visualize hull form in the 
round than on paper. 

The purpose of this article is not to give directions for 
making the builder’s model, however, but to set before you 
some of the well tried methods of producing a satisfactory 
decorative half model of your own boat, or that of a friend 
for whom you want to make an acceptable gift. 

First, it is absolutely essential to have a drawing of the 
boat’s “lines” (Fig. 1). If she was designed by any of our well 
known architects, this drawing can usually 
be obtained from him, upon payment of a 
nominal charge for blueprinting and mail- 
ing, or, if the plans were reproduced in one 
of the yachting magazines, they may be 
photostated to the exact size of the proposed 
model. This makes your problem much 
easier. If no plans are available, a reason- 





ably satisfactory set of lines may be produced by photo- 
graphing the boat, (when hauled out) from dead ahead, from 
abeam and from aloft. The first two pictures should be taken 
from a point as near the load water line level as possible. 
These photographs should be supplemented by measure- 
ments of such factors as the beam at several points, the free- 
board.at the bow, the stern and the lowest point of the sheer. 
Also, the draft at various points as well as the overhangs 
forward and aft. The latter may be obtained by using a 
plumb bob, provided the boat is on an even keel. Sometimes 
the position of the mast is shown on the model by simply 
making a short piece of half round to the proper diameter 
and then breaking it off an inch or two above the deck. If 
you plan to do this, measure the location of the spar. 

With these photographs and dimensions in hand, it is 
comparatively easy to lay down the approximate lines of 
the boat on paper, to the scale that you have chosen. If you 
are not familiar with the process of laying down lines, I refer - 
you again to the excellent series of articles on Naval Archi- 
tecture by ‘“‘Chas” Hall which appeared in Yacutine from 
April to October 1943 or to the books on the subject by 
Chapelle or Skene, which are standard works. 

The choice of a suitable scale for your model is important. 
In the model collection of the New York Yacht Club— 
probably the finest of its kind in the world—the usual scale 
is 34’ equals 1’. As all the yachts represented are 30’ on the 
load water line, or longer, this is a suitable scale. The larger 
yachts are usually reproduced on a 14” scale. As a guide to 
model makers, perhaps the following suggestion as to suitable 
scales will be helpful. For boats of over 100’, use 14” to the 
foot; from 50’ to 100’, use 34’; from 35’ to 50’, use 4”; 
from 15’ to 35’, use 34”’; and for boats smaller than 15’, 
a scale of 1” to the foot will be found suitable. These figures 
are intended as suggestions only, and the model maker will 
naturally choose the scale that suits him best. It is customary 
to represent the starboard side of the boat although there 
are innumerable exceptions to this rule to be found. 

The question of the best method of changing the scale of 
the drawings to agree with that of the model is a little com- 
plicated. If you happen to own a pair of proportional dividers, 
it is possible to reduce or enlarge plans by the use of this 
instrument with a minimum of effort. Another simple way 
to accomplish the desired result is to have the plans photo- 
stated to the required size. This is the easiest of all, but it 
should be pointed out that photostats sometimes have a 
tendency to distort the proportions slightly near the ex- 
treme edges of the page. If you are the fortunate possessor 
of a slide rule, you can change the scale by the use of that 
instrument. In the last resort, plain old arithmetic may have 
to be resorted to. Let us suppose, for example, that you wish 
to make a model of a boat which is 32’ on the load water 
line. The drawings you have are on a scale of 1’’ to 1’. You 
wish to make the model on a scale of 34’’ to 1’. A scale laid 





Fig.3 Mow The Rough Block Appears, Before Shaping 
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Hold the drawing in position 
with thumb tacks, Scotch tape 
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or weights and, with a prick 
punch, proceed to prick holes 
at intervals of about 1” along 











Fiq.2 


on the drawing will reveal the length in inches of the load 
waterline (32’’) and, by multiplying this figure by .75 (to 
correct for the scale desired in the model), you arrive at the 
figure 24 which will be the length of the model on the water 
line, in inches. By applying the same multiplier (.75) to all 
the dimensions necessary to reproduce the form of the hull, 
you will soon have a new drawing on the new scale. 

The use of a pantograph to take off the lines from the 
architect’s drawings and to change them to a new scale would 
probably be practical if the instrument used were a good one 
and great care was exercised in its use. There is serious chance 
of error in using a pantograph and its employment is not 
generally to be recommended. 

Having obtained the lines of your boat and reduced them 
to the desired scale, the next consideration is the material 
from which the model is to be made. For this purpose, there 
is nothing better than good, clear white pine. The kind 
known as “‘ pattern pine,”’ because it is the grade that pat- 
tern makers customarily use, is the best. It is 
sometimes hard to find, however, and in that 
case any clear, straight grained, well seasoned, 
white pine will have to serve. And be sure that 
it is ‘‘straight grained,’ otherwise, when the 


How to Lay-out the Lifts on the Lumber 





the line representing the sheer 
line at the deck. A pencil line 
will be run through these 
points. Move the paper along the plank and repeat the proc- 
ess with the second lift, and so on until they are all laid out. 
In laying out these lifts, be sure to locate the position ‘of 
the midship section and also the positions of three or 
four sections (or stations) forward of and abaft it. It is 
not necessary to locate every section shown on the drawing 
on the model. Stations about 2” apart are usually close 
enough. Number these stations to agree with the drawing, 
on the edge of the top lift, and make a cross or some other 
mark to indicate the midship section on all the lifts. This is 
necessary to enable you, when the time comes, to assemble 
the various lifts in their proper relative positions. 

When the layout on the plank is complete, you are ready 
to cut out the lifts. If you have a band saw, this is no prob- 
lem; simply cut close to the lines, allowing not more than the 
width of the pencil line outside your marks. If no band saw 
is available, use a coping saw or hand saw, finishing to the 
pencil marks with plane and chisel. 
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lifts are glued together and you start to shape Fi q-5 B) 

the hull with your chisel, you will run into a Pack View 

foul grain that will discourage you no end. Fia.c 
Models can be made from other woods than Showing Holding Blotk& q- 


white pine, for example, basswood, whitewood 

or redwood; some even use balsa. The latter, 

however, is far too soft to be satisfactory. In any event, none 
of these can compare with white pine and should be used 
only if it is impossible to get the real thing. 

If the wood you are using happens to be 34” thick so that 
the lifts of the model will be of that height, then lay out on 
your drawing in a contrasting color (red ink, for example) 
lines representing these heights, above and below the load 
water line. From the body plan, transfer the points on these 
new lines, at the various stations, to the half breadth plan 
and draw new water lines, also in color. These new water 
lines will be the shapes of the lifts of your model. 

Now lay the drawing down on your pine plank with the 
bow of the top lift about an inch from the end of the wood — 
this is to allow for the imperfections which frequently occur 
at the ends of planks — and with the center line of the draw- 
ing corresponding exactly with the edge of the plank 
(Fig. 2). A great aid in locating the drawing accurately on 
the plank is the simple device of cutting small triangular 
holes at the forward and after ends of the center line of the 
yacht on the drawing. These holes should be about 34” long 
and the base of the triangle should be against the line 
(Fig. 4). The same should be done with the line representing 
the midship section. With these’ three holes brought into 
accurate register with the pencil marks on your plank, there 
can be no doubt of the drawing being properly located. 
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Station Numbers A Typical Template 


The question of glue now comes up and, for all around 
simplicity and satisfaction, I have found nothing to beat 
the new waterproof glue called ‘‘Weldwood.” It comes in 
powder form. You simply mix it in cold water, in accordance 
with the instructions on the box, and it is ready to use at 
once. There are other glues which will be entirely satisfactory, 
“Casco” for example, which also is mixed with water. Do 
not use liquid glues for work of this kind as they tend to be 
somewhat weaker and are therefore likely to permit the 
lifts to pull apart if there should be any tendency to warping 
of the wood in damp weather. 

In assembling the lifts, start with the upper two and glue 
them first, then the third and fourth, and so on in pairs, 
until all are glued. Then glue the first and second pairs and, 
when the glue has set, glue the third pair to them and con- 
tinue thus until all lifts are assembled (Fig. 3). It is always 
necessary to apply considerable pressure to get a satisfactory 
glue joint, and for this purpose the proper implements are 
clamps; either parallel or ‘‘C”’ clamps will do. If no clamps 
are available, they may be improvised. The use of two blocks 
of wood and two bolts, as shown in the sketch, is one solution. 
Bolts, being difficult to buy these days, however, perhaps 
the use of a frame and wedges is more practical (Fig. 7). As 
the lifts have a tendency to shift, one on the other, when the 
pressure is applied, it is necessary to prevent this. The use 
of small nails is satisfactory for this purpose. Simply drive 
one almost through the top lift you are assembling, near the 
bow and stern, before the glue is applied. Now place this 
lift over the lower one (taking care that it is lined up ac- 
curately on the center line and at the midship section) and 
drive the nails through — taking care, however, that they 

(Continued on page 80) 
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YACHTING’S DESIGN IDEA CONTEST 





YACHTING 


For the Most Interesting Design Idea 


For the Pleasure Boat of the Future 


amateurs and professionals, is to stimulate the design 

development of the post-war yacht and the exploration 
of the use of the new materials that will go into her construc- 
tion. The Editors of Yacur1ne believe that the time to en- 
courage interest in the subject is now. Realizing that naval 
architects, builders and yachtsmen have been giving an 
increasing amount of thought to the kind of boat they would 
like to design, build or own after the peace is won, they be- 
lieve that all those concerned with yachts and yachting will 
receive mutual benefit by the publication of the more inter- 
esting and outstanding ideas on the subject. 

The Contest is open to both amateurs and professionals, 
and prizes will be awarded in both divisions. The Contest is 
divided into two classifications — cruising auxiliaries and 
power cruisers — and contestants may enter designs for 
either or both groups. 

The judges will give just as much attention to zdeas which 
may be incorporated in a set of plans as to the plans them- 
selves. The fact that one is not a draftsman will not affect 
the rating of his submission; all that is necessary is that the 
written ideas be accompanied by reasonably complete 
sketches. If used for publication, these sketches can be re- 
drawn if necessary. 


T= PURPOSE of this Contest, which is open to both 


CONDITIONS 


1. The Contest is open to both professional naval architects 
and amateur yachtsmen. Submissions will be grouped in 
two divisions: Amateur and Professional. 

2. Design ideas (and accompanying sketches or drawings) 
may be submitted for one or both of the following types 
of yachts: 

Class A. A cruising auxiliary, not over 35’ over all; 
Class B. A power cruiser, not over 35’ over all. 

3. For Class A, the sketches or drawings are to show: 
Profile (fore and aft) of hull, and midship section. 


< 
Contestants may submit 
either finished drawings 
(below, right) or free-hand 
sketches (below, left). In the 
case of the latter, they will 
be redrawn if the contest- 
ant’s design is published 














Deck andjaccommodation plan. 
Sail plan. 
For Class B: 
Profile (fore and aft) of hull, and midship section. 
Deck and accommodation plan. 
Engine installation (general plan). 


In both classes,” the scale of the drawings or sketches 
should be 14’’=1’. All three plans need not be turned in 
in every case unless one is submitting a complete design. 
Otherwise, only those sufficient to illustrate the idea in 
detail. 


4. With each set of drawings or sketches there must be a 


written description (not over 1000 words) describing the 
details of the vessel. The judges will pay particular atten- 
tion to the contestant’s suggested employment of new 
materials, viz., metals, plastics, plywood, glass, rubber, 
or any other materials, and the by-products of the same. 
Equal attention will be given to novel space- and weight- 
saving features, viz., light and easily stowable life saving 
equipment, folding bunks, etc. However, the considera- 
tion of novelty will be affected by the practicability of the 
ideas proposed. 
5. The Contest will close March Ist, 1944. 
6. The judges of the Contest will be the Editors of Yacut- 
1nGc. Address all entries to: Contest Epiror, YAcHT- 
ING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
7. The following list of prizes will be awarded to both 
amateurs and professionals in both categories: 


Class A: First Prize, $200 War Bond. 
Second Prize, $100 War Bond. 
Third Prize, $50 War Bond. 

Class B: First Prize, $200 War Bond. 
Second Prize, $100 War Bond. 
Third Prize, $50 War Bond. 


8. No previously published plans may be entered in the 


competition. 

9. Title to all plans, drawings, or sketches will remain with 
the contestant. YACHTING reserves only the right to their 
first publication and to the initial publication of the 
accompanying textual material. No one connected with 
this magazine or any of its staff is eligible to submit 
designs. 

(Additional copies of this announcement obtainable on request.) 
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ONVOY—NORTH ATLANTIC 


Above, a tanker steams by an escorting destroyer. Below, in mid-Atlantic 
a line is fired to a passing Coast Guard cutter. Bottom, depth charge! 





Destroyers roll, and roll, and roll. Winter convoy duty on the 
North Atlantic is no sinecure. Below, a heavy sea thunders over 
the fo’csle head. Bottom, a following sea is just as big and 
as wet as one taken over the bow. Official U. S. Navy Photos 
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Here are the Plans of a Handy Little One-Design Boat 


Intended for Post-War Construction 


By FLOYD E. GEORGE 





HE YOUNG fellows who, a couple of seasons 
‘ ago, were ‘‘kids of mine” because of our 
mutual interests, have laid up their little 
ships or packed their tools to take up the 
grim task which some of us older heads laid 

: aside, in too much haste, 25 years ago. 
Resale of our civilian pursuits, most of those fellows have 
wound up in some branch of the Naval service: a great many 
of them have enlisted in that arm of it which is known as 
the Sea Bees. 

Most of them have said, over the farewell hand clasp: 
“Well, pop, write to me as often as you can; keep the 
younger kids sailing, and I sure hope you have a job for me 
and something new to sail when the fracas is over.” 

Sea Bee is a name well chosen for a scrappy little class of 
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club and interelub contenders. The bee family has before now 
contributed to the naming of many a good ship and we 
should be able to christen quite a sizable fleet with appropri- 
ate, suggestive names without half trying. Having utilized 
the wasps and the hornets, the honey bees and the drones and 
the other members of the bee family proper, we are still only 
getting nicely started. 

Let us examine the proposed boat against a background of 
experience and in the light of future possibilities. New 
design must inevitably be done against a background of past 
experience; for designing, properly defined, is the art of 
making a composite photograph of past achievement and, by 
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The sail plan shows a modern rig with an overlapping jib 


the light of new experience, projecting that picture upon 
the screen of the future. 

I have chosen a hull type which I believe combines the 
advantages of simple and economical construction with good 
sailing ability. For materials, I have stuck to the old stand- 
bys of oak and cedar, though there is no reason why plywood 
could not be used for planking, when it is available; if 
sufficient interest is shown, a plywood specification may 
later be incorporated as an option in the plans. 
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Deck plan and construction plan, with sections, one on an enlarged scale 
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Various details of deck and rigging fittings 


and jigs which have to be made, and 
the amount of stock which has to be 
handled and stored. All these things 
help to facilitate production and keep 
the cost down, either on completed 
units or prefabricated parts. 
However, I have not attempted to 
gain any of the above mentioned 
points at the expense of appearance or 
sailing ability. The fore and aft lines 
are easy, Sweeping, curves which make 
for good sailing qualities and good 
looks. Sections show a husky middle 
third, with comparatively light and 
buoyant ends. She should incline to 
best sailing lines easily in light weather 
but build up stability rapidly as she 


a lg Raggi: gone heels. She should have a lot of reserve 
2 A EVE STRAP come Peer stability and be dry and able in rough 

ee \us Cl ——— going. She is 15’ 6” in length over all, 
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Considerable thought has been given to the problems of 
the professional builder. The angle in the side frames; the 
angle between side and bottom; the bevels of chines, knuck- 
les, and filler strips, and the shape and size of gussets, are all 
practically identical throughout the hull. All of which means 
that most of these parts can be machined to a virtual fit, 
eliminating much of the ‘“‘hand carving,” which is always 
expensive. It also helps to minimize the number of patterns 
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boats of similar length, which we were 
sailing previous to the war, is interest- 
ing. Sea Bee has considerably more 
beam and depth than most of these 
older boats, and these two factors make for more room and 
for comfortable sailing. And yet, the actual width of the 
submerged section is less than that of most of her older 
sisters and underwater lines compare favorably with the top 
flight boats of the pre-war era. 

The centerboard combines most of the good qualities of 
both the dagger and the pivoting types. Hoisting tackle is 
simple and effective, with all parts in plain view at all times. 
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The lines show an interesting model with a double chine. A neat boat which should be simple to build 
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The mast may be either a rectangular box, hollow, or a 
solid, pear-shaped stick. Below, details of the rudder 
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None of it is concealed in the trunk, to give way at an 
inopportune moment. Even complete failure of the tackle 
will not allow the board to get out of control or allow it to 
drop beyond the normal ‘‘down”’ position. Manipulated with 
understanding, it can do much to maintain the nicety of 
balance which gets that last inch out of a sail boat. 

It is instinctive, when a puff hits, to put the helm up until 
we have sensed the strength of the puff. Regardless of size or 
type of rudder, that first instinctive reaction is always a 
capsizing force; if the puff has any weight behind it, the next 
reaction is to ease the helm. Viewed from astern, these 
reactions of the helmsman result in a noticeable “‘squirming”’ 
of the hull and, the deeper and larger the rudder in propor- 
tion to the underbody, the more pronounced is the squirm, 
regardless of the skill of the helmsman. To get a true concept 
of just how much instinctive reactions in steering bear upon 
performance, one has only to be a witness at any class 
regatta where there is a mingling of open water sailors and 
the fellows who have done most of their sailing on puffy 
inland lakes. In these events, many a good boat tumbles 
from first place to tenth or worse, while the crew tries to 
figure out what really did happen. 

There are other advantages, less technical, to be derived 
from an underbody of the type shown: the ability to land on 
almost any beach without having to unship the rudder; less 
likelihood, on inland lakes, of the annoyance of weed 
entanglement; and, most important of all, less danger of 
damage to the rudder itself from sources either above or 
below the surface. 

The arrangement of deck trimmings is quite conventional 
except for two things: I have left off the usual sprayboards, 
which invariably catch you right in the ribs if you attempt 
to use the fore deck for a place to take a sun bath; and I’ve 
added a low coaming along the side deck, to separate that 
part of the deck where you normally sit from the part that 
invariably gets wet when you put the lee rail under. I’ve 
never been able to see much real purpose in a two inch spray- 
board on a slanting fore deck but I can sense a distinct 
advantage in an arrangement that will help to keep the seat 
of my panties dry. 

The sail plan calls for a tall, well stayed mast, a short 
boom, and a tall, jib-headed mainsail, with a generous 
genoa jib well overlapping the main. It was the principles 
involved in the handling of this fore triangle, as much as any 
other one thing, which furnished the motive for finally 
getting Sea Bee down on paper. Ever since the advent of the 
genoa jib, I have been intrigued with the possibilities of 
power in these larger sails: especially if an arrangement could 
be devised to utilize that power, both on and off the wind, to 
its greatest efficiency. The whisker pole, set to the clew of the 
jib, has the disadvantage of never being in place when 
needed; with it, the jib can’t be jibed conveniently, if a jibe 


of the mainsail seems advantageous; and, at best, the jib can 


never be squared off to the point where it will draw like a real 
honest-to-God spinnaker in a run down wind. The arrange- 
ment shown on the plans is my own individual answer to 
some of the above mentioned problems. It has its flaws, as 
we discovered in working it out on the little decked canoe 
which is the trial horse for most of my experimenting. But 
it also has its good points and, I believe, merits much study. 
This arrangement of handling the fore triangle has the ad- 
vantage of enabling us to square the jib with the main boom 
in running off before the wind, and it can be shifted or jibed 
without getting out on the fore deck to do it. It has the addi- 
tional advantage of enabling us to regulate the amount of 
overlap between jib and mainsail without disturbing the 
forestay ; also enabling us to control the size and length of the 
escape pocket between jib and mainsail in windward work. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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recently concerns an American mine sweeper that 

was pursuing her prosaic way sweeping contact 
mines in the 8.W. Pacific. An American destroyer came up 
astern and, while she was still afar off, the mine sweeper 
sent her message telling her to stand clear. The can rogered 
for the message but kept on coming and, in a moment of 
irritation, the sweeper’s skipper said to his signalman: ‘Tell 
her to get the hell out of here.”” Which the signalman did, in 
just those words. It isn’t ordinarily done in this man’s Navy, 
as the chances are a million to one that a destroyer’s captain 
will rank a sweeper’s captain by anything from a half to two 
and a half stripes. And rank hath its privileges, one of which 
was exercised by the destroyer’s captain. Without slackening 
speed, he demanded, by blinker, the name of the command- 
ing officer of the offending sweeper. Then and there fate 
intervened to give this yarn a happy ending. A mine blew 
not two hundred yards from the bow of the destroyer, and 
her captain lost interest in the answer to his question. When 
last seen, the can was disappearing out of the picture as in a 
movie reel run backward, all engines full astern. If the mine 
had blown only a minute later, the destroyer would have 
learned the sweeper captain’s name — or something. 


OC)= OF THE most satisfactory stories I’ve heard 


Off Dismal Spit not long since, one of our sweeper skippers 
caught a destroyer in a less haughty mood. She was shep- 
herding a couple of tankers, she had got them to the main 
channel safely and she didn’t know what to do with them 
next. So she appealed to a sweeper which was humbly 
sweeping near by: ‘“‘Where do I deliver these tankers?” 
Perhaps the destroyer captain had himself once served in 
sweepers. Perhaps he knew that blimps call them up to ask 
the shortest way home, that the hydrographic officers depend 
on these “‘weary charwomen of the seas’ for reliable in- 
formation about the position and condition of buoys, and 
that the sweeps intercept all messages on their radio 
frequency so that they may hear all and know all. Whatever 
the destroyer captain’s previous experience, he promptly got 
the answer to his question, namely: ‘‘Take them up to the 
lightship and turn them over to the picket boats.” 


I have to laugh when I think of the change that only a few 
years have wrought in the Navy’s attitude toward small- 
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by Spun Yarn 


boat sailors. When I wrote a piece for the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute Proceedings in 1932, under the title “‘Are There Any 
Sailors in the Navy?’’, and when I set forth therein the 
commonplace (to us windjammers) precept that the small 
boat is the cradle of seamanship, there were actually brass 
hats who replied that the modern naval officer has so much to 
learn to be a fighting man that he has no time to waste in 
sailing. No sir, the future admirals could take time out from 
their studies at the Academy for football, because that’s a 
fighting game that imparts knowledge of tactics and in- 
culcates courage, but they hadn’t a minute to squander on 
the obsolescent sport of sailing. . . . One reason why I now 
have to laugh is that, despite the wartime acceleration of a 
plebe’s education, about ninety per cent of the summer’s 
sailing on the Chesapeake was done this year by the Acade- 
my’s smart little fleet of ocean racers. And the other reason 
is that a fair share of the actual fighting of this naval war is 
being done by PT’s, LCI’s, LST’s, YMS8’s, and other small 
craft that didn’t exist even in blueprint prior to the evacua- 
tion of ‘Dunkirk. . Incidentally, the answer to my 
question about the existence of sailors now is: ‘‘ Yes. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of them.” 


It must have been about this time four years ago when I 
likened the then young war to the 1939 Fastnet race, 
predicting that the Germans would finish first and that the 
British would win on corrected time. I had in mind to add 
that our cousins would be assisted thereto by a little Ameri- 
can rigging, as in the case of Bloodhound, but desisted 
because we were neutral at the time. As it was, my prediction 
pretty near burned the Vandals up. Mit breast-thumpings, 
one of the German yachting periodicals asserted that 
Germans always treated sport as sport, and threatened that, 
having penetrated my disguise, they would know what to do 
to me after the war was over. Well, it will be interesting to 
see what they do, not to me but with the sport of sailing 
when the war ends. Not a single one of the German 
ocean racing men whom I met before the war would admit 
that he was a Nazi. After the war, will they say that they 
never shot up a lightship, never shot down a parachutist, 
and never never machine gunned a British or an American 
sailor in a lifeboat? In short, will they say that they fought 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A SMALL POST-WAR 
CRUISING CUTTER 


Part | — General Features of Design and Rig 


By WILLIAM F. CROSBY 


any sense the much heralded “‘ideal” boat. She is not 
even my ideal of a boat but I believe that a lot of men 
would be interested in her and, certainly, during these times 
we can still dream about things to come. She has been de- 
signed without regard to priorities for the simple reason that 
she couldn’t be built now anyway so we might just as well go 
the whole distance and hope that some day we shall again 
be able to buy the materials and build boats like this. 
Throughout the design, I have tried to cut out useless, 
expensive gadgets and construction yet at the same time 
work out a boat that could sail and cruise on the Great 
Lakes, coastwise and possibly down through the Bahamas. 
There are no unusual features about her as she was worked 
out for just plain sailing and cruising. True, she is short-ended 
but not, I hope, tubby. She is not too beamy, but neither is 
she exactly a toothpick type. I even venture to say that, 
under the right conditions, she might give a good account of 
herself with other cruising boats of her general class and size. 
She is 32’ 0” in length on deck and 25’ 0” on the water 
line. Extreme beam is 9’ 0’’ and extreme draft is 5’ 0’’. Her 
displacement, under normal conditions, will be just a little 
over seven tons divided up about as follows: Total hull 
weights, 8,765 pounds; outside ballast, 4,033 pounds; and 
inside ballast, approximately 1,800 pounds. The inside bal- 
last is to be battened down between frames up under the 
berths to kill any bone-breaking tendencies and make an 
easy, slow roller rather than a boat with the customary short, 
sharp, jerky man-killer roll. To make up the weight of inside 
ballast would require about 36 pieces of lead, 2144” by 6” 
by 9’, each weighing approximately 55 pounds. If a larger 
auxiliary engine is used, some of this lead could‘be elimi- 


T= LITTLE cutter appearing on these pages is not in 


nated. At any rate, none of it should be placed until after she - 


has been launched so that she will trim right on her designed 
water line. 

The center of effort and the center of lateral plane have 
been worked out to give a total lead of approximately nine 
per cent of the water line length. This should eliminate 
weather helm and help to make her easy to sail. The total 
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The sail plan shows a moderate rig 


sail area is 482 square feet, divided up into 126 in the jib and 
355 in the main. She might carry a wee bit more sail on some 
waters but, in a design of this type, one has to take into 
consideration the fact that the boat might be used almost 
anywhere. Under these conditions, I prefer to see a little 
factor of safety. For light airs, she could easily carry an 
overlapping jib and the spinnaker, shown dotted in the sail 
plan. 

Some consideration was given to fitting a permanent 
backstay but, in a boat as short-ended as this one, it would 
be necessary to carry an unusually large boomkin. This 
would certainly detract from her looks and would also prob- 
ably prove to be a nuisance most of the time. Hence I have 
shown the regulation backstays and runners which lead to 
the point of attachment of the jibstay. The top of the mast 
is kept in line by the jumper stays and the upper diamond 
shrouds. Two sets of spreaders would be carried, the lower 
ones being slightly longer than those above. This would give 
two sets of diamond shrouds, upper and lower, and permit 
lining up and getting the proper tension on all before the 
mast was stepped. Just two sets of lower shrouds come down 
to the deck. 

Mast, boom and jib club are all hollow. They are made of 





The accommodation plan is simple and practical 
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spruce, of course, and glued with one of those new really 
waterproof glues which will be available later. The con- 
struction shown is simple and inexpensive and just as strong 
as any other fancy type of hollow mast. Solid spruce blocks 
would have to be used to fill the mast from the heel to a 
point above the gooseneck and in way of all tangs, spreaders 
and the masthead sheave. Sail track with slides would be 
used on the mast, boom and jib club, as the slotted type of 
spar would hardly be suitable on a mast of this size. 

A sliding type gooseneck would be fitted on the main 
boom, the halliard being used solely to hoist the sail and not 
to tighten the luff. With the sail once in place and the boom 
at its highest point on the gooseneck, the little winch on the 
after side of the mast could do all the tightening necessary 
and would give far better results 
than the old-fashioned way of 
sweating up the halliard. 

There is also another little 
point that will help life aboard. 
The cleat for the clew outhaul 
would.be placed near the mast T 











a permitting the crew to trim the 
A mainsail fairly flat but at the same 
time avoid the terrific downward 
pull which flattens out the leech of 
the main and defeats its purpose. A 
slack leech is of decided assistance 
in working a boat upwind and, al- 
though you may not be racing, there 
is, nevertheless, a distinct lift to be had from a boat that can 
eat her way up into the wind and not bog down and stop 
every time she’s close-hauled. 

The boat would be steered with a tiller, just as any self- 
respecting boat of this type should be. Somehow or other, a 
tiller gives you the feel of the boat much more than even a 
nicely polished brass yacht wheel. If you’ll look closely at 
the detail of rudder and tiller, you will note also that the 
casting on the rudder head is undercut at an angle so that the 
tiller will not be continually falling down to the cockpit 
floor. The rudder is no more unusual than anything else in 
this boat. It is cut away to form an aperture for the propeller 
and is made of wood, with plenty of heavy bronze through 
(Continued on page 82) 





























where it would be accessible at all 
times. 

The main sheet rig has been 
definitely proven and is simple 
but highly efficient. From either 
quarter abaft the cockpit will 
come an eritirely separate length 
of stainless steel wire rope with 
eye splices in each end. The up- 
per ends of these would come 
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together and be shackled into the 
single lower block of the main 
sheet. This block, fitted with a 
becket, would be directly under a 
double block slung from the boom. 
The main sheet itself — linen, of 





Deck plan, framing plan and inboard 
profile showing the cabin 
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A POST-WAR SINGLE-HANDER 


ERE are the plans of a trim little single- 
hander from the board of Elwood 
Sprague, of Oceanside, Long Island. The boat 
was designed to the order of a steamship 
master whose home is at Bay Shore, L.I., and 
is for the use of the captain’s young son. The 
owner wanted a boat which would be a good 
sailer and one which would sail on her bottom 
and not over on her ear. He also specified 
that she should have watertight bulkheads, 
with watertight doors in them, at the forward 
and after ends of the cockpit. She is planned 
for use on Great South Bay. 

Her principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 19’ 6’’; beam, 5’ 8’’; and draft, 3’ 2”. She 
carries 164.6 square feet in her two working 
sails and 89 square feet in her Genoa. All 





sheets lead aft for convenience in single- 
handed sailing. The sail area may be a little 
on the small side but there is generally plenty 
of breeze on Great South Bay. 

Construction is interesting. Keel is of fir; 
stem and floor timbers are of white oak. 
Frames are hackmatack knees, 1’ thick and 
spaced 18” center to center, with 54” by 
114” fir battens let in flush. Planking is 14’ 
mahogany or %.” clear white cedar, the 
planks being curled to fit the frames by wet- 
ting one side with hot water and applying dry 
heat to the other. Plank fastenings to be 34’ 
No. 7 screws spaced 3” centers and water- 
proof glue being used between plank and 
battens. Deck to be 54¢’’ Weldwood, canvas 
covered ; coamings and trim to be mahogany. 
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She carries a moderately snug rig, but there’s 
usually a good breeze on Great South Bay 





The lines show a boat which should have good stability and a pretty turn of speed 
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The roomy cockpit has a watertight bulkhead, of Weldwood, 
at each end. Coaming and trim are of mahogany, finished 


bright, to give a touch of color to the boat 
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AN AUXILIARY 
CRUISING KETCH 


HE seagoing cruiser whose plans are 

presented on this page is from the board 
of Henry A. Scheel, naval architect of 
Provincetown, Mass., a boat which was 
designed some time before the outbreak of 
the present war and on which construction 
will not be started until peace comes again. 
Her principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 45’ 0’; length on the water line, 31’ 4’; 
beam, extreme, 11’ 0”; draft, 6’ 8”. Her 
displacement is 27,000 pounds. 

She is ketch rigged, with no bowsprit, and 
her sail area is 800 square feet. Of this there 
are 400 square feet in the mainsail, 150 in 
the mizzen and 250 in the staysail. A mizzen 
staysail, sheeted well aft, is provided and 
there are two genoa jibs, one of them a big 
fellow with the clew well abaft the mast. 

She carries a Gray 4—40, fitted with reduc- 
tion gear of 2:1 ratio and driving the pro- 
peller on the center line. The engine is carried 
low down in the run so that the shaft line is 
horizontal. Ample fuel and water tanks are 
installed. 

On deck, there is a pulpit with its rail ex- 
tending around the forestay, giving a sense 
of security when working forward, in bad sea 
conditions. The coamings of the cabin trunk 
are extended forward and a raisedQdeck 
between them helps out the headroom in the 
forward stateroom. The main cabin has 
6’ 5’ headroom and its arrangement is inter- 
esting and practical, with toilet room and 
chart table aft and galley forward. The 
doghouse is roomy and has two quarter 
berths. The cockpit is narrow and fairly deep. 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING & 


CALEB S. BRAGG 


> Caleb S. Bragg, a prominent motor boat 
racing man who twice won the A.P.B.A. 
Gold Cup, died in New York on October 24th 
after a long illness. He was born in Cincin- 
nati 56 years ago and graduated from Yale 
in 1908, going on to M.I.T. for another year. 
While in college, he and George H. Townsend 
formed the Yale Automobile Association. 
He took part in many amateur automobile 
races, once defeating the famous Barney 
Oldfield, and won the Vanderbilt Cup in 
1912. In 1915, he learned to fly. He became 
vice president of the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
and soon made a record as an altitude flier. 
When the United States entered the war, 
he became a captain in the Army, a test 
flier and, later, director of flight activities 
at McCook Field, Dayton. 

In 1924, he built Baby Bootlegger and won 
the Gold Cup at Detroit from a fast field, 
successfully defending it with the same boat 
at Port Washington, L. I., the next year. 
In 1926, he did not win but made the fastest 
heat in that year’s race. At Greenwich, 
Conn., in 1927, he took third in his new boat, 
Hotsy Totsy, again making the fastest heat 
and the fastest lap. 


He had been active for many years in 
automotive experimenting, having applied 
for more than 150 patents in that field, some 
of them with the late Victor W. Kliesrath, 
with whom he formed the Bragg-Kliesrath 
Corporation, later absorbed by Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. 


YACHTING IN OKLAHOMA 


p> Wherever Uncle Sam builds a dam, there 
are soon found yachts, a yacht club and a 
boatbuilder. About three years ago, Grand 
River, up in the northeast corner of Okla- 
homa, was dammed to form Grand Lake. 
This sheet of water covers some 55,000 
square miles, is 60 miles long and has 1300 
miles of shore line. There is plenty of deep 
water for boating and fishing. High banks, 
covered with trees, surround the new lake, 
making it a place of great beauty, and many 
snug coves make ideal anchorages for boats. 
It is located about 75 miles northeast of 
Tulsa and 200 from Oklahoma City. It is 
just what Oklahomans have dreamed of 
for years and already there are more than 
100 fine cabin cruisers and auxiliaries as well 
as many smaller craft. ; 
Some eight years ago, the Ribble Boat 
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The auxiliary cruiser “‘Oklahoma”’ was built by the 

Ribble Boat Works of Oklahoma City and hauled 

175 miles to Grand River Lake. She is a 36-footer 
of 10’ beam and 2’ 6” draft 


Works was established in its own building 
in Oklahoma City, where more than 400 
motor boats, sail boats and dinghies have 
been built. The auxiliary cruiser Oklahoma, 
designed by William J. Ribble, was built 
in the shop and hauled 175 miles to Grand 
River Lake, better known as the Lake 0’ 
the Cherokees. She is a centerboard 36- 
footer of 10’ beam and 2’ 6” draft. 

At present, Oklahoma City is building a 
dam’‘on Bluff Creek, northwest of the city, 
which will give yachtsmen there a new lake 
much larger than Lake Overholser where 
their boats are now kept. 


ICYRA MEETING 


> At the election held at the special meeting 
of the Intercollegiate Y.R.A. in Cambridge, 
Mass., on October 30th, Commodore George 
Dyer O’Day, of Harvard, was chosen presi- 
dent. Committee chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Cruising, Commodore C. M. Daniell, 
U.S.C.G.A.; Dinghy, Commodore L. C. 
Lewis, Yale; McMillan Cup, D. Danner, 
Harvard. The executive committee at large 
is composed of: Commodore J. E. Miller, 
Williams; J. O. Starkweather, Brown; Com- 
modore D. B. Mott, Dartmouth; Commodore 
E. Echeverria, Tufts; and John Horrigan, 
M.L.T, 

The optional scoring method will con- 
tinue in force indefinitely as will the special 
wartime rule for scoring in the case of break- 
downs, except that no college shall be allowed 
the award of average points in more than 
two races of any regatta or series: A per- 
manent rules committee will be appointed 
by the executive committee to study and 
recommend changes in and interpretations 
of racing rules and ICYRA dinghy regula- 
tions. The executive committee was em- 
powered to draw up a 1944 spring racing 
schedule and to sanction and sponsor it 
without further ratification in lieu of the 
usual winter meeting this year. 


Last year’s Christmas card of the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club shows its new headquarters in 
much bombed London 
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A British ML proceeding under sail and power 
near the end of a 3000-mile voyage from Britain 
to a West African port 


A BRITISH ML TAKES TO SAIL 


> Not long ago, a flotilla of British MLs 
made the voyage from Britain to a West 
African port, their crews knowing that they 
were going to the extreme limit of the boats’ 
cruising radius in the 3000-mile voyage. 
Every expedient to reduce fuel consumption 
was tried and, as the boats neared their des- 
tination and fuel had been reduced to a low 
level, ‘Fuel remaining” signals were made 
to the flagship every four hours. It soon be- 
came evident that one ML, that commanded 
by Lieut. Reynolds-Hole, DSC, RNVR, was 
getting lower in fuel than the rest. Two days 
from the final .destination, her fuel was so 
nearly consumed that, had she tried to keep 
up with the flotilla, it was feared she would 
have to be towed in. Her skipper decided to 
rig sails and reduce revolutions. By collect- 
ing canvas awnings, a satisfactory mainsail 
was rigged on the signal mast. Then, with 
spars, boathooks and a smaller awning, a 
sail was improvised amidships. It resembled 
a junk’s sail and was promptly christened 
the “‘Wong-Ho Main Royal.” Aft, the dinghy 
sail was set, just as it was. 

Surprisingly, the whole outfit worked beau- 
tifully and the ML made good headway, 
the engines running at reduced revolutions. 
When she made port, the engineers\were 
working with hand pumps to draw the few 
remaining drops of fuel from the tanks. 


THE SCHELL TROPHY 


> Competition for the Erwin H. Schell 
Trophy on the Charles River Basin, October 
30-31, was keen and M.I.T. had to sail 
an extra race to break a deadlock and defeat 
the defending Harvard team by a score of 
160-157 points. Coast Guard finished third 
with a score of 140. Light winds prevailed. 
This final event of the I.C.Y.R.A. schedule 
drew only nine colleges this year but at the 
end of ten races eight of the nine skippers 
were only 24 points apart, and first places 
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were split among six different skippers. At 
the end of the series, Harvard and Tech 
were tied at 147 points. An additional race 
was ordered and Tech nipped Harvard at the 
finish line. Final scores were: M.I.T., 160; 
Harvard, 157; Coast Guard, 140; Tufts and 
Yale, 129 each; Northeastern, 111; Holy 
Cross, 99; Brown, 58; and Williams, 33. 


VAN S. MERLE-SMITH 


> Col. Van Santvoord Merle-Smith, well- 
known Eastern yachtsman, died at his home 
inOyster Bay, L.1.,on November 
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9th. He was born in Sea Bright, 
N. J., 54 years ago and gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1911, 
taking his law degree at Harvard 
three years later. He practiced 
law in New York until 1916, 
when he went on border patrol 
duty with Squadron A of the 
New York National Guard. He 
entered World War I a captain 
and came out a major, having 
been wounded three times and 
decorated twice. In the present 
conflict, he was on the staff of 
General MacArthur and was 
awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. Later, he was invalided 
home but he never recovered 
his health. 
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"GADGETS StH LC KITES” 


A Handsome Sea Chest 


p> This chest is made of carefully selected 
white pine, well seasoned, and chosen with 
an eye to the grain, which shows up beauti- 
fully when stained, varnished, and hand 
rubbed. 

The sides are made of 34” material, the 
top of 114” and the bottom of 3%” “Weld- 
wood.”’ All the members are in one piece 
so that there are no glued joints. The 
only glue used is in fastening the battens to 
secure the bottom in place, and in making 
the tray and itsslides. The latter are glued and 
screwed to the sides of the box. The handles 
on the end are of teak and are not glued but 
are fastened with 1144” No. 10 screws, from 
the inside. The rope bails, or handles, are of 
white cotton rope, 54” diameter, and termi- 
nating in turk’s heads. The holes through 
which the rope is rove are carefully cham- 
fered, top and bottom, to keep the sharp 
edges from chafing the strands. 


The Dovetail Gauge 


Before commencing the woodwork, it will 
be advisable to make a little gauge for mark- 
ing the dovetail joints. The material for this 
gauge is a piece cut from a tin can. The blank, 
before bending, and the bent up gauge, are 
shown in the sketches. It is important to get 
this gauge accurately formed, otherwise the 
resulting joints will be uneven. Use the wide 
edge of the gauge to locate the next dovetail. 

Cut all the parts of which the chest is to be 
made to size. The parts for the tray may be left 
until later. Use the gauge to lay out the dove- 
tails on the two ends of the front and back 
pieces, taking care that they are evenly spaced. 


Now stand the piece you are working on up- 
right, that is with the longest dimension 
vertical, and clamp one edge in your vice, 
gripping the opposite edge with a parallel 
clamp at the level of the bench top, this 
clamp is, in turn, clamped to the bench, hold- 
ing the piece firmly so that you can saw the 
kerfs for the joints. If you have any doubts 
about being able to cut the necessary angle 
accurately, make yourself a guide against 
which the side of the saw can be rested. To 
make sure that the saw cuts are not too deep, 
it is a good idea to clamp a piece of wood 
across the end of your plank at the point, 34” 
from the end, where the base of the dovetail 
comes. 

Proceed to cut all the saw kerfs in both 
planks, then lay one of them on your bench 
and clamp it down, with the same gauge you 
had clamped to it for depth, now used as a 
guide for your chisel. Hold the chisel so that 
it will undercut the base of the dovetail 
slightly and cut half way through the plank 
at each dovetail. Turn the board over and 
repeat the process. 


Marking the Dovetails 


The ends are marked by transferring the 
dovetails from the front and back pieces 
(using a very sharp, chisel pointed pencil) to 
the faces of the end piece. It is advisable to 
clamp a piece of scrap wood across the pieces 
to be marked, otherwise it would be almost 
impossible to transfer the markings without 
having the pieces shift position. After the 
marking is completed, proceed as in the pre- 
vious case, with chisel and mallet, to remove 
the waste. It should be possible to press the 
four pieces together and have them stay put 






























































without any fastenings. Hold the four pieces 
firmly together and, with a No. 30 drill, drill 
a hole at each corner. These holes should be 
the full depth that the drill will reach, and in 
the center of the overlapping corners. Dowels 
of 14” diameter will then be inserted to lock 
the corners. 

Make the bottom of 34” waterproof ply- 
wood or 4” Tempered Presdwood. Fit it to 
allow for a 34” batten all around the bottom 
(as shown) to support it. There should also be 
a 34” batten across the middle of this panel, 
glued and screwed in place. 

Lay the plank from which you are going to 
make the lid on top of the chest and, with a 
gauge, mark all around, allowing an overlap 
of 5/16’. Be sure that its under surface makes 
a good joint with the body of the chest. If the 
plank is warped, it will be necessary to true 
it up with a plane. 

With a gauge, mark around the edges of 
the lid, 54” from its under side, also mark a 
space about 3” by 12” in the center of the 
top. Now clamp the lid to the work bench 
and plane down the surface, giving it a gentle 
curvature, until you reach the edge of the 
rectangle marked in the center of the plank. 
Reverse the plank and repeat from the other 
side. Then tackle the ends. When the top 
surface has been planed to shape, the edges 
and corners may be rounded with a small 
plane. You are now ready for sanding. Start 
with 2/0 and finish with 4/0 garnet paper. 


The Finishing Touches 


The decoration on the center of the lid is a 
matter of taste and you may wish to use 
another design. The stippled background, 
(which should be cut about 1/16’ below the 
surface) is achieved by filing the end of a ten- 
penny nail flat, then filing two crossed 
grooves in its end, so that the nail will form 
a punch with four small pyramids on its end. 
Tapping the nail gently with a hammer and 
moving it about at the same time gives the 
desired effect. 

The lid may be hung with butt or piano 
hinges, brass preferred. It should be provided 
with a stop to prevent it from opening too 
far. One that will hold it open is best. A lock 
and escutcheon may be installed if you want 
to keep things safely. 

The tray is so simple that it needs no de- 
scription; it should be about half as long as 
the chest, so that it may be slid from end to 
end without removing. Its slides should be 
clear from the drawing. 

Stain the finished chest a colonial pine (not 
too dark). Try your stain on a piece of waste 
wood first. It may then be given a couple of 
coats of spar varnish, rubbed between coats 
with pumice powder and water, and a finish 
coat rubbed with rotten stone and oil, or the 
finish coat may be a “‘rubbed effect” varnish. 
An alternative finish, after the stain, is several 
coats of good furniture wax, each rubbed 
down, and repeated from time to time. The 
interior looks well painted colonial red, blue 
or green. If carefully built this chest will be a 
source of great satisfaction to the builder and 
should become a family heirloom in the 
course of time. 

Ham DE FonrTaINne 

















Official U. $. Coast Guard photo 


THE TRAINING SHIP “JOSEPH CONRAD” 


Built in Copenhagen in 1882, the 118’ “Joseph Conrad” saw service as the training ship “Georg 
Stage.” Later, she was bought by Alan Villiers, who sailed her around the world. He sold her to 
G. Huntington Hartford. She now flies the Coast Guard flag and is stationed at St. Augustine, Florida 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


FOR THE SKIPPER’S CHRISTMAS 


p Few are the voyagers and visitors to City 
Island who have not made a point of visiting 
the nautical shop of the Winsettes. There, 
scattered about in intriguing abandon, is all 
manner of yachting equipment ranging from 
nonfouling flag staffs to tried and tested sail- 
ing apparel. Much of their trade is done by 
mail, which is another way of saying that be- 
tween their efforts and those of the mailman 
the problem of what to give in the way of a 
seagoing Christmas gift is reduced to the 
minimum of fuss and bother. Here, after try- 
ing on and pulling out nearly everything in 
the shop, are some suggestions: 





(Above), Gillguys. Any sail boat can use gill- 
guys to advantage. A brass spring takes the 
tension and keeps the halliards taut with- 
out putting any strain on them. Per pair, 
$2.00. Toggle Lines. These are handy little 
gadgets for keeping lines and halliards in neat 
coils clear of the deck and instantly clear for 
running. Set of six, $1.50. Cabin Light Shades. 
Your private signal and club burgee are 
painted on parchment shades, height 414”, 
brass grommets, cotton roping, $1.50. Shades 
with code flags, gold and black edging, $1.25. 
(State whether bulb stands up or hangs down.) 
Lead Line. 7 fathem, Italian hemp, marked 
at each fathom. Lead is 234 lbs., rectangular 
in shape and has an arming recess. In coil, 
$3.50. Rigging Knife, with lanyard, $4.50. 





(Illustrated above): Yachisman’s Bag. Made 
of white, heavy canvas 18” by 12” by 16” 
high, designed to look shipshape and large 
enough to hold an adequate amount of 
clothes and gear. Two inside pockets, snap 
fastened, opens wide. $6.50. Provision Bag. 
Of stout white canvas, with double bottom 
and heavy double webbing handles, sewed 
and riveted. 9” by 15” by 14” high. $3.50. 
Tool Carrier. Just the thing to throw a hand- 
ful of tools in-or as a container for brass pol- 
ishing gear. Heavy brown waterproof canvas, 
webbing handle, varnished wooden bottom. 
$1.50. All of the above from Winsette, 358 
City Island Ave., City Island 64, New, York. 


SHIP MODELS 


p> The next best thing to a boat is a model of 
her, and we are glad to report the names of 
three builders whose small-scale creations 
range from sailing dinks to Liberty ships: 

The Little Shipyard. Its half models are fin- 
ished in colors to match the original and are 
mounted on rope edged mahogany plaques. 
An additional point of individuality is se- 
cured by the small etched plate which bears 
the name of the yacht, her owner and his 
club burgee. 

Stock models include most of the popular 
class designs but a model of any craft can be 
secured if plans are available. Most of the 
established classes are modelled on a scale of 
3%’ to 1’. Comets and Snipes measure 10” 
by 1314” and are priced at $7.50. Lightnings, 
Flatties and National One Designs measure 
114%” by 151” and cost $8.50. Star models 
are 13” by 1814” and are $12.50. The cruising 
type yachts are represented by models of the 
Coastwise, Visitor, Week-Ender and Little 
Sister Classes, measure 1314” by 1814” and 
cost $18.50. Prices for larger models may be 
obtained upon application. The etched plate 
with club burgee costs $1.50. For complete 
list of available models and their prices, write 
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The Little Shipyard, Sea Cliff, Long Island, 
N. Y. Dealers handling these models are: 
Abercrombie & Fitch, E. J. Willis, Winsette 
(City Island) and Oluf Mikkelsen in New 
York; Von Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, IIl.; 
J. Jessop & Sons, San Diego, Cal.; Wawasee 
Boat Co., Syracuse, Indiana. 

The Piel Craftsmen. These handmade models 
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are not to be confused with machine-made 
models or construction kits. Each one is 
completely finished and is delivered fully 
assembled. 

The Clipper ship Red Jacket (illustrated be- 
low) is typical of their work. The original 
vessel was a ship of 2,305 tons and was built 
in Rockland, Maine, in 1853. The model 
measures 20” over all by 1414” in height. 
The hull is black and copper, spars black, 
white and natural. The base is mahogany 
finished. Price, $30.00. Other models are 





Gertrude L. Thebaud, $6.50; Brig Naiad, 
$15.00; H.M.S. Bounty, $25.00; Constitution, 
$18.00; the Bear of Oakland, $10.00; Clipper 
ship Flying Cloud, $12.00; Clipper ship Sea 
Witch, $18.00; Clipper ship Sovereign of the 


‘Seas, $50.00. The builders have recently 


added two types of modern warcraft: a 15’ 
model of a motor torpedo boat which is $10.00 
and a 17” model of a sub-chaser (SC type) 
which is $25.00. Lebaron-Bonney Co., Brad- 
ford, Mass. 

Technical Model Service. Collectors who are 
interested in models of merchant vessels have 
long been familiar with the well executed 
small models of Van Ryper. This organization 
is now engaged in making all manner of 
larger models for numerous war agencies and, 
as a result, has developed a special depart- 
ment known as the Technical Model Service. © 
The illustration shows a 45” scale model of a 
modern Liberty ship and Agawam, first vessel 
of the Emergency Fleet of World War I. 
Technical Model Service, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. 


BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


> It is difficult to imagine a more practical 
present than a book. See the reviews on page 
64 and the advertisement on page 21 for 
suggested titles. All of them can be obtained 
from Yacutine’s Book Department. 
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THE BUY OF THE SEASON 


> PS There isn’t a Christmas stocking that 
won’t have room for another war bond! 


FASHION NOTES 


> Although wartime restrictions have tended 
to reduce the quantity and variety of sea- 
going sports wear, manufacturers continue to 
turn out a surprising amount of coats, jackets 
and sweaters that prove highly serviceable 
aboard ship. 

The winter sports minded young lady (illus- 
trated above) is wearing a jacket which 
should prove ideal for the frostbite enthusi- 
ast. It is made of cotton poplin treated with 
Zelan durable repellent which makes it shed 
water and resist spots, stains and perspira- 
tion. It comes in a variety of colors. Hirsch 
Weis Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore., and New 
York, N. Y. 

Men who anticipate Coast Guard Auxiliary 
operations this winter should find the coat 
illustrated, left above, a great comfort during 
the middle watch. It is made of heavy cotton 
poplin, lined with wool pile and finished with 
Zelan. It comes in tan or bark and may be 
obtained with or without hood. David D. 
Doniger, New York, N. Y. 

The ‘‘Rambler” jacket (right above) is 
recommended because of the unusually deep 
pockets. It is processed to be water-repellent 
and wind-resisting, and is made of fine- 
combed ‘twill. Colors are tan or green and the 
price is $5.00. Marcus Breier’s Sons, 1107 
Broadway, N. Y. 


This Grenfell 
cloth jacket is made 
of imported gabar- 
dine which is both 
windproof and wa- 
ter-repellent. It is 
unlined, 27” long, 
with separating 
zipper front, side 
buckles to tighten 
at the bottom and 
two slash pockets. $18.50, Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York. 

Here is a new idea in shoes. The sand colored 
uppers are real reindeer 
leather, while the soles 
are rope impregnated 
with rubber. $7.50. Ab- 
ercrombie & Fitch, New 
York. 














THE OBSERVOSCOPE 


> This now famous star finder is an ideal 
gift for the navigator, either professional or 
student. With a few simple settings, the sight- 
ing tube will point to the chosen star with less 
than a degree of error. There is no bearing to 
be measured and no complicated reticules 
need be fitted over involved charts. Yacut- 
1nq@’s Book Department, $20.00. 





A SEAGOING BAG 


> Made of a patented material which is sage 
blue in color, this sturdy bag has a leather 
bottom of heavy brown elk which extends 
three inches up the sides. The leather handles 
are hand riveted 
through sewn rein- 
forced leather tri- 
angles. The Talon 
fastener is covered 
by asnap over-flap, 
inaddition to which 
there is a lock. In various sizes, $13.50 to 
$18.50. David T. Abercrombie Co., 311 
Broadway, N. Y. 


YACHTING SCENES BY SODERBERG 


> Y. Edward Soderberg has achieved an 
enviable reputation as a marine etcher, and 
his original, signed prints make unusual 
Christmas gifts. The available subjects are: 
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Comet, 9’by 1244”, edition of 85... $18.00 
Last Leg €Lightnings), 8” by 11”, edi- 
ion 08. si eds. Us Bi de SRA 8.00 
Star Class, 9” by 12”, edition of 85.. 18.00 
Eight-Metre Class, 9'' by 12’, edition 
of 85... 18.00 
Stern Chase (International Class), 9” 
by 1214”, edition of 85...:..... 18.00 
Between Races (Dyer Dinks), 814” 
by 1214”, edition of 100........ 18.00 
Tough Goin’ Pepe: 8” by 11”, 
edition of 85. . : 18.00 
On the Rail, 244" by 33{ ' edition of 
EO re 5.00 
Starboard Tack, 9’’ by 12”, ed. of 85. 30.00 
Night Watch, 9” by 12’, ed. of 85... 30.00 


Order from Yacut1na@’s Book Department. 





THE KENYON BAROMETER 


> Anew marine barometer embracing basi- 
cally new design and construction has been in- 
troduced by Kenyon Instrument Co., Hunt- 
ington Station, L. I. It embodies the latest 
discoveries in materials and scientific design. 
The sensitive element, although only slightly 
larger than the old fashioned evacuated dia- 
phragm design, has about twenty-five times 
the actual power of the standard barometer. 

Housed in polished bronze and polished 
chromium plate, with a satin steel dial 4” in 
diameter, the instrument is fully compensated 
and is unaffected by climate, temperature or 
the roll or pitch of a ship. 


SEA BIRDS: CARVED AND IN COLOR 


> Here is something which has long proven 
one of the best gifts imaginable. Skipper 
Stone brought them back from a visit to the 
Maine Coast some years ago, and they have 
been consistently popular ever since. Carl 
Malmstrom, an old quarryman on Clark’s 
Island, Maine, is the creator. He carves out a 
pintail, a mallard, or a sea gull, then paints 
it authentically, and finally completes the pic- 
ture by mounting the little carved bird on an 
appropriate bit of well worn driftwood. 

The prices are ridiculously low. The pin- 
tail pictured (which measures 434” over all), 
mallards and the alighting sea gull are each 
$6.00. Yacutina’s Book Department. 
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FIGHTING FLEETS 
By Critchell Rimington 


(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, $4.50) 


> The new edition of this valuable book has been completely revised and 
enlarged and contains not only many new illustrations but an entirely new 
section entitled, ‘‘The Naval Annual, 1943.”’ This includes a number of 
articles written by well-known authorities on various naval subjects, such 
as naval warfare, construction and strategy. Both U. S. and foreign con- 
struction are described, with drawings of many types of ships, and aviation 
and the vexed question of plane vs ship are discussed. 

In the remainder of the book are sections devoted each to a different 
type, battleships, cruisers etc., with photographs of many ships, both U.S. 
and foreign, and much data concerning each class. The smaller craft as well 
as the naval auxiliaries and naval aircraft are covered. A chapter lists the 
ships of the U. S. Fleet, built, building and projected, and a table compares 
the relative strength of Allied and Axis fleets. Losses of the various nations 
are included. 

The book is planned to give the layman a picture of the fighting ships 
of the world’s navies and it does just that. It is a “‘must”’ item for anyone 
interested in the sea and in naval affairs. C. H. H. 


THE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE 
By Arthur A. Ageton, Commander, USN 


(Whittlesey House, New York, $3.00) 


> Out of the welter of volumes — good, bad and indifferent — concerning 
the training and indoctrination of the naval officer comes this one-volume 
encyclopaedia which can best be described as a ‘‘must book.” The Naval 
Officer’s Guide, which is comparable in scope and treatment to the similar 
types of volumes prepared for Army officers, is not a one-man affair but 
has been produced out of the combined experience of a large number of 
officers who are experts in their fields. 

The contents are too comprehensive to attempt to summarize but, as an 
indication of the volume’s wide range, there are chapters on such subjects 
as The Navy Educational System, First Station, Uniforms and Equipment, 
The Line Officer, Customs of the Service, Foreign Service, Shore and Sea 
Duty, Military Law and Naval Discipline and the Responsibilities of 
Leadership. There are many illustrations and diagrams. 

The author, who is well-known for his activities in the field of navigation, 
is to be congratulated on the excellence of this work. C. R. 


THE PLEASURES OF SAILING 
By Alfred Stanford 


(Simon & Schuster, New York, $2.00) 


> Alfred Stanford needs no introduction to American yachtsmen. Twice 
Commodore of the Cruising Club, skipper of the venerable Vision, and 
shipmate on many ocean races, he is a familiar figure in ports from St. 
George’s to Deep Cove, Nova Scotia. He is also the author of a half dozen 
books — the best known being his biography of Nathaniel Bowditch 
entitled Navigator — and in this slim volume is the sum and total of one of 
the keenest minds and most sensitive spirits in the world of yachting. 
The author’s original intention was to use the title ‘The Sailing In- 
stinct,” and it is with this sixth sense that he is largely concerned. He covers 
the relationship of personality to helmsmanship; fear of the open sea and 
how to conquer it with a sextant and an open mind; the joys of exploration 


that make every skipper his own Magellan — whether he sets his course - 


for Cadiz or a pinpoint island in the Connecticut River. He discusses the 
problems that arise ‘When a Sailor Takes a Wife;” the rewards of that 
ideal sailing man: the skipper-who knows his boat so completely that the 
set of her jib, the sound of the wave against her bow tell him whether she 
is well or ill. Like any true sailor, he gets as much joy from a ten-foot sailing 
dinghy as from the ablest cruising vessel afloat — and he shows why in 
many ways a small boat is most to be desired. 


the Panama Canal. 


The Pleasures of Sailing is full of those many things that every yachis- 
man thinks about but rarely knows how to express (or, to put it another 
way, seldom has the courage to say). It is for that reason a book to read 
and reread, for it summarizes ‘‘the pleasures of sailing” as few books 
ever have. C. R. 


ISLANDS ON GUARD 
By Helen Follett 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $2.50) 


p> Ever since the attack on the Dutch island of Aruba, the Caribbean has 
been the scene of constant U-boat activity and a threat to our shipping and 
to the Panama Canal. And so a book on the islands of the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles guarding the entrance to the Canal is most timely. 

Miss Follett has sketched here the colorful topography and personality 
of the islands against their turbulent history, from the days before Colum- 
bus when the war loving Caribs, seeking lebensraum in the present day 
manner, had driven out or enslaved the peaceful Arawaks; through the era 
of the explorers, buccaneers and privateers from Spain, Holland, France, 
Denmark and Great Britain, down to the present. She has shown the im- 
press made by the succession of nationalities claiming the several islands, 
and also the color added by the slave or indentured labor imported from 
Africa, China and India in the early days of the huge sugar plantations. 

Starting with the Virgin Islands, she swings around the semicircle, giving 
vivid thumbnail sketches of the islands adjacent to the passages through to 
the Canal: St. Thomas, to the south of Anegada Passage, with its fine har- 
bor the refuge of Blackbeard, Henry Morgan and Captain Kidd, and with 
its gray-green mountains rising from the sea; French Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, with their one-time threat to the Canal under German domi- 
nation; with British St. Lucia on guard twenty miles across the Martinique 
Passage, one of the loveliest of the islands, with its green mountain peaks 
and greener valleys filled with tropical jungles, and the red roofs of the 
town of Castries. 

Miss Follett knows and loves the islands and makes you long to do the 
same. The book is beautifully illustrated with photographs showing glimpses 
of the towns nestled at the edge of the sea, curving harbors against moun- 
tain backdrops, and the native islanders at work and play. 

Always in the background is their strategic importance as guardians of 
KE. F. 


OUR NAVY: A FIGHTING TEAM 
By Vice Admiral Joseph K. Taussig, USN (Rtd.) and 
Captain Harley F. Cope, USN 
(Whittlesey House, New York, $2.50) 


> At the present writing we have not only the greatest Navy in the world 
but also we as a nation have produced the greatest number of books about 
that Navy, the majority of which are very good indeed. This volume 
stands high up in that list. 

Written by two high-ranking Naval officers, and designed for Naval 
Indoctrination courses, Our {Navy: A Fighting Team describes in detail 
the functions, purpose and mission of each type of ship in the U. S. fleet. 
Each section includes the latest information available, as learned by the 
trials and errors of this war. The illustrations are only fair. C.R. 


COMMAND AT SEA: A GUIDE FOR THE 
NAVAL OFFICER 


By Captain Harley F. Cope, USN 


(W. W. Norton & Co., New York, $2.75) 


> Here is the perfect gift for the Naval Reservist who is about to take 
over his first command (or who has every hope that he will be doing s0 
soon). The author covers everything that a Prospective Commanding 
Officer should know, and presents it in a readable and comprehensive 
C. R. 


fashion. 
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use by our Armed Forces. 


Probably in no other phase of this war has there been such 
a wide diversity of innovations as in the design and produc- 


tion of marine craft. 


Likewise involved was the development of marine engines 
suited to highly specialized wartime applications. Out- 
standing among these has been the adaptation of the outboard 
marine engine to many military uses. The essentially amphib- 
ious character of this war found the outboard the one 
practical answer to a great number of problems in logistics 


where portable marine power was essential. 


Today, outboard marine engines are performing prodigies of 
dependable service for our Armed Forces. The majority of 
these engines are equipped with dependable Champion 
Spark Plugs. Now, as in the peaceful past, Champions are a 
certain source of better engine performance and efficiency. 


CHAMPION 
SPARK PLUGS 


are the source of quick starts and dependable 
performance in the majority of outboard engines in 








Have your spark plugs inspected and tested and cleaned at 
regular intervals—this is your patriotic duty because it helps 
to keep engines running economically and well, and like- 
wise increases the efficient life of the spark plugs themselves. 





“LET FREEDOM RING” 





Photo Courtesy Evinrude Motors 


—-BUY WAR BONDS 
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A RADIOTELEPHONE 
FOR YOUR CRAFT 


The modern method of communications... ship to ship and 
ship to shore... Hallicrafters Radiotelephones are engineered by the 
world's largest exclusive manufacturer of short wave radio communica- 
tions equipment. No matter what type of craft you operate, there is a 


Hallicrafters Radiotelephone designed for your requirements. 






BUY MORE BONDS! 
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WITH THE U. S$. COAST 
GUARD AUXILIARY 


> “What is going to happen to the Auxiliary when the war is over?”’ is 9 
question which is almost certain to be heard at almost every Auxiliary 
gathering. Obviously, it would be premature to hazard an answer at the 
present time, but an indication of which way the wind is blowing is to be 
found in an editorial in the October issue of Ahoy (5th Nav. Dist.): “Now, 
not a year from now, is the time for us to consider our post-war program, 
Modern shipbuilding technique, modern methods of manufacture and the 
fact that many people are fast becoming boat minded assure us of the fact 
that yachting is to become one of America’s biggest sports after the war. 

“Boats, large and small, will be built from materials, and by methods, 
which will put at least a small boat of one type or another well within the 
financial reach of nearly everyone. These new yachtsmen are going to be 
a great problem to the Coast Guard. Rules of the road, boat handling and 
the mysteries of navigation are going to come hard to the new boatman. 
The Coast Guard will be taxed for many years with international policing. 
The Auxiliary will then be called upon to continue in the capacity for which 
it was first organized: (1), furthering the interest in safety of life at sea 
and-upon navigable waters; (2), promoting efficiency in the operation of 
motor boats and sailing yachts; (3), fostering a wider knowledge of, and 
better compliance with, the laws, rules and regulations governing the 
operations of motor boats and sailing yachts, and facilitating the oper- 
ations of the Coast Guard. This they will be able to do with ease... 
only if they are prepared, and only if plans are laid now. 

“Tt is the duty of every Division Captain and every officer in the Auxil- 
iary to begin giving thought and actual work to this post-war problem. 
Make it a part of your regular meetings.’’ 


> According to the most authoritative scuttlebutt from the New England 
area, the men of the First Naval District’s Auxiliary-Temporary Reserve 
will stack their Guard Detail and Beach Patrol setup against anyone’s, 
any time, anywhere. It was late last spring that Lieut. R. Perry Collins, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary Director of the District, began developing beach 
patrol and guard details to take over some of the home front duties of the 
regular Coast Guardsmen. In Boston, recruits came in so fast that the 
drive for volunteers had to be halted temporarily so that the yeomen could 
catch up with their paper work, and recruiting in other seacoast communi- 
ties of the District reflected the success in Boston. 

Today, there are over 7,000 Temporary Reservists on active duty in the 
First District. They have taken‘over whole watches at many of the beach 
patrol stations and the Boston guard detail is wholly operating nine of the 
twenty-one weekly watches on docks and bridges. It is organized along 
military lines and is 100 per cent. a TR guard unit. The training course 
which every volunteer for this service must complete consists of six classes 
in two weeks. Thereafter each man goes to the firing range to familiarize 
himself with the types of weapons he may be called upon to use. The course 
also includes instruction in all the general duties of men working under 
the Captain of the Port: identification systems, Coast Guard law, fire 
prevention, stowage of inflammables, port security, types of explosives 
and their handling, chemical warfare and the use of small arms, 

They also have lectures and movies at subsequent Flotilla meetings on 
drill, fire prevention, fire fighting, arrests, photography, dock knowledge, 
ship knowledge, anti-sabotage and espionage. 





Drawing sidearms is the first step in “‘sand pounding”’ duty 
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We've picked these sketches off the drawing board. 
We like them a lot. They're typical of our thinking for 
NZolUI am Glare @lcoli mel Mm colilelaceh, Amilo lijmile)\anri-Ma-M-lilelole[-te) 
100% in war work, doing everything in our power 
to speed the great day when you can again buy a 


Chris-Craft, the world’s finest motor boat. 


Buy U.S. War Bonds loday- 


Tomorrow command your own _ 


CHRIS-CRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan \ 7 WANS 
he 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUM [Fr MOTOS BOAT s Halland, Mich. 
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Looking like demons, or some strange, 
creatures from another planet, these officers and 
men of the U. S. Coast Guard, wearing protective 
gear against the freezing cold, present a weird 
picture as they perform the grim task of haunting 
the sea lanes in search of enemy U-Boats—, 
“Somewhere in the North Atlantic”. Icy blasts of 
wind whip up a stinging spray, as heavy seas 
break across the bow encasing the vessel in 
solid sheets of ice. 


And right out on that ice- 
coated flying bridge, 
unprotected, and impervious 
to the intense cold, is the PANISH CONTROL. 
Affording the Commanding Officer split-second, 
finger-tip maneuverability with reliable and fool- 
proof operation. A single lever controls both re- 
verse gear and throttle, and any number of engines 
may be handled from a single control station. 


The equipment is immune to rough handling, its 
built-in safety features prevent maneuvers disas- 
trous to engines or vessel, no matter what strain 
the pilot may be subjected to. It has been proven 
time and again, under actual combat conditions, 
that PANISH builds the finest engine and reverse 
gear control made. 
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Watch details are carefully supervised. 
Here an officer checks one of his men’s 
routine watch reports 


There were 1,200 Auxiliary-Tempo- 
rary Reservists on duty on the Boston 
guard detail during one week in Octo- 
ber and, a week later, the guard unit 
had taken over nine of the twenty-one 
watches, including the entire Sunday 
watch, with 1,318 men on duty. The 
First District report also indicates that 
the operations which have taken place 
in the Boston area have been dupli- 
cated by the countless beach patrols 
which are operating along the entire 
length of the New England coastline. 
Coincidentally, the District’s boat pa- 
trol, which maintains its watches in 


regular Coast Guard vessels, is continuing its efficient record in “assistance 
rendered.” 





> Members of ten Niagara Frontier Auxiliary Flotillas were recenily 
reviewed by officers of Buffalo and the Ninth Naval District (Cleveland), 
The review was the first one for the Frontier Auxiliarymen, whose strength - 
within the last three years has increased from 35 to more than 800 members, 
The eleven Frontier Flotillas which constitute Division III of the District 
are commanded by Lieut. Commander P. J. Hunt, USCGR (T). The Flo- 
tillas are commanded by the following officers: 301 (Rochester), Ensign 
Harold L. Field; 302 (Buffalo), Lt. (j.g.) F. C. Schippnick; 303 (Buffalo), 
Lt. (j.g.) R. B. Warman; 304 (Buffalo), Lt. (j.g.) E. E. Tunmore; 305 
(Buffalo), Ensign J. F. Geibel; 306 (Niagara Falls), Ensign Ralph Snow- 
don; 307 (Youngstown), Ensign W. A. Cannon; 308 (Olcott), Ensign Roy 
Van Valkenburgh; 309 (Buffalo), Ensign George Greenberger; 310 (Buf- 
falo), Ensign Carl E. Nagel; 311 (Tonawanda), F. E. E. Post. . . . Two 
important appointments have recently been made in the 5th District. 
Commander G. A. Littlefield, former Director of Auxiliary, left for duty at 
sea, and Lieut. (j.g.) J. Valliant was appointed to take his place. Gordon 
B. Ambler, Mayor of Richmond, was made Commodore. 


> Many Flotillas have been seeking motion picture films having to do 
with CGA or related activities which are suitable for showing at member- 
ship and public meetings. The following are but a selection of those which 
are now available. Enquiries should be directed to the District Coast Guard 
headquarters: - 

Men of the Coast Guard (16 and 35 mm., 30 min.) is a general film depict- 
ing important activities of the service. 

Coast Guard Auxiliary (16 and 35 mm., 10 min.) describes the organiza- 
tion and training cf the Auxiliary. It includes a test mobilization offshore 
and ends with a chase sequence showing apprehension of men aboard a 
suspected vessel. 

Offshore Patrol (16 and 35 mm., 10 min.) shows scenes aboard Coast 
Guard cutters on patrol. 

Carry the Fight (16 and 35 mm., 10 min.) depicts Coast Guard convoy 
work including anti-submarine attack by Coast Guard cutter. 

Coast Guard Academy (16 mm., 22 min., color) illustrates various activi- 
ties of student life at the Academy at New London, Conn. 

Cadet Cruise (16 and 35 mm., 10 min.) covers life and work of a cadet 
while attending the Academy and on a training cruise. 





Temporary Reservists are “trucked” to their guard assignments 
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NEW ORLEANS 


HUB OF THE AMERICAS 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE HIGGINS EUREKA LANDING BOATS 
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DANFORTH IS NOT A “LIGHTWEIGHT’’ ANCHOR 


Sizes 8 Ibs. to 20,000 Ibs. 


There is nothing lightly built about the Danforth. In every 
size it's a tough, husky sea-goin’ job. Take the 17 Ib. lunch 
hook—it has the guts to lick triple its weight in kedge or 
stockless anchors—any time, any place. And that goes for 
Danforths in every size. 


Quit rasslin’ clumsy, heavy, inefficient anchors—unless you 
need the exercise. Make your next anchor a Danforth—a 
smaller size will do the job. 


P. S. Try and get it! Uncle Sam’s buying them by the tens of 
thousands for the toughest jobs in the Services. See your ship 
chandler anyway—he has some sizes and while you're 
waiting, write for 


Free folder with size recommendations and 
Hints on Anchoring” 
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LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry) Danforth mounted in bow 
hawse pipe. Another Danforth astern prevents broaching to 
..« hauls vessels clear. All U. S. invasion craft from rubber 
boats and amphibian “Ducks” to ocean-going LSTs are 
Danforth equipped. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


R. S. DANFORTH - 2121 Allston Way -° Berkeley 4, California 








LIFE, LIBERTY AND THE PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS 


(Continued from page 29) 


sixteen would probably establish a favorable balance of trade for the 
whole town, we were granted permission to use the wharf. To our great 
good fortune, this was the mildest January of our many years on the 
Eastern Shore. We were even able to work aloft for most of the month 
and, when Ingomar was finally ready to leave, we had completed a job 
of considerable size and had the promise of her return in the spring for 
further grooming. As Ingomar departed, we reluctantly declined an 
invitation to sail in her as far as Charleston, feeling that we could ill 
afford the cost of the return trip by rail. She was lost on this voyage and 
her crew, though rescued, had an experience so trying as to prove to us 
once more how fortunate we were to be born lucky rather than rich. 

Nearly every year we were able to sell a used boat or so and the broker- 
age, especially on the larger boats, was a big help. Some of these sales were 
good fun. On one occasion, we instigated a trade of boats between Gordon 
Prince, champion horse trader of Massachusetts, and Francis Bidwell, 
ex-champion of Connecticut. For about two weeks, they sparred for an 
opening, each doing everything to build up the value of his vessel. Finally, 
an agreement was reached which a disinterested party might have called 
a draw as far as these two were concerned, but we were paid a commission 
on the built-up values which was not at all bad, considering our guileless 
background. 

Though these odd and unusual jobs are mentioned by way of indicating 
the winding course of business in a small shipyard, and though our shipyard 
has digressed so far as to build pseudo antique corner cupboards and in one 
instance turned out a presentable wooden leg for a colored man, designing 
and building boats has always remained the dominant issue. Building a 
boat is a lot of fun, especially if you build her just as you please, hoping to 
sell her when finished. Of course, this is a bit of a gamble — but gambling 
is fun, too. It seemed foolish for a small shipyard to trail the stock boat- 
builders, so we split tacks and went in for motor-sailers. In building these, 
we endeavored to make them unique in design and to make each one a 
distinct improvement over the previous one. We were particularly careful 
never to build more than one at a time, for the small boatbuilder, in building 
two boats at once, is really in competition with himself. A prospect will 
hold off, waiting for one to be sold. On the other hand, if there is but one 


boat for two prospects, the chances for a sale are nearly 100 per cent. To 
diversify our boatbuilding without competing with the motor-sailers, we 
usually have under construction a small cutter like Mocking Bird. While 
the small sail boats show little profit, they are a lot of fun and add greatly 
to the joy of living. 

Boatbuilding has brought us many good service customers. Some of 
these own boats we have built for them; others have been attracted by the 
atmosphere of a small country shipyard. All real yachtsmen love the 
fragrance of cedar shavings and no small number of them (who are slaves 
to larger business) have secret yearnings for a small shipyard all their own. 
As the years have passed and business comes more willingly to our door, 
we have chosen not to expand to take in all the work available but have 
endeavored rather to limit our service to such congenial souls as we may 
serve with pleasure and who have, in their turn, included us in a close 
circle of friendship. One friend has brought another and our shipyard has 
become more like the home port for an unique association than a hard 
boiled business enterprise. We have found that boatbuilding and service 
work fit in well together. The boatbuilding allows us to give year ’round 
employment to the 15 or 20 men we need during the spring outfitting 
season and eliminates the poor economic condition so common to small 
shipyards that are busy for only a few months each spring. By employing 
all our help the year ’round, we also get full return from our plant, the 
workmen are contented and we are always ready to tackle any unseasonable 
repair job that may come our way. 

A good sailor is supposed never to look behind him but a boatbuilder 
may glance back over the past without endangering the ship and, while 
indulging in the pleasure of retrospection, may pick up a point or two that 
may help in plotting his future course. We can now look back and see that 
lack of sales experience has been a considerable handicap. The foregoing 
thousands of words are proof of a garrulous nature, an inclination to talk 
too much rather than listen, and good salesmen must be good listeners. 
Often, when confronted with a difficult selling problem, we have lacked the 
nerve to grasp the red hot situation and wrestle it to a successful conclusion. 
What would you have done if, on entering a hat manufacturer’s establish- 
ment with a head full of boat salesmanship, you suddenly became the 
main interest in life of six beautiful mannikins who mistook you for a mid- 
western buyer? A good salesman would have capitalized the event but it 
just naturally immobilized a simple country boy. 

It is a great pleasure to look back at the considerable fleet of boats that 
we have built. Our first sports fisherman at the age of fifteen has been 
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powered with a pair of modern engines for a speed of 20 knots and is doing 
her bit for the British Government. There is the little bugeye that has 
made so many trips to Maine and has made sailors of all her owner’s 
children. There are the three motor-sailers now in the Coast Guard service 
and there are the memories of many joyous moonlight hours at Mocking 
Bird’s docile tiller. 

Looking back, there have been some bad moments in these past fifteen 
years; there have been hard times, times when we might well have won- 
dered if we were wrong in leaving the old life for the new, but any doubts 
we may have had have been dispelled by the present chaos. While Mary 
Wiley, God bless her, carries on at Oxford, I find myself back in the old 
haunts in New York, trying to make my not too rigid conscience believe I 
am helping the war effort. This temporary exile is hard after so many years 
of the other life but, in one way, it is a blessing. There is no doubt that we 
were dead right when we took the leap. Years ago, a fellow Eastern 
Shoreman in similar exile summed up the situation in these simple words: 
“In-New York, they build a building, then tear it down to build a taller 
one; they lay a street, and tear it up to dig a subway; the place is never 
finished. They finished Oxford two hundred years ago.” 


THE YNs FISH FOR DANGEROUS GAME! 


(Continued from page 38) 


A few years later, Admiral Rooke of the British Fleet overruled his staff, 
who considered the Spanish boom at Vigo Bay impregnable. It consisted of 
masts, chain, cables and casks, stoutly anchored. A French and Spanish 
fleet lay within this defense. Admiral Rooke wrote in his journal that he 
examined the entrance and “‘the more I looked, the more I liked it, for I 
saw the passage was half a mile wide, so that it was impossible a boom of 
that length could be of any strength.”’ With a strong favoring wind and some 
difficulty, his ships parted the boom and hacked their way through the 
remnants. Every enemy ship within was either destroyed or taken. That 
was in 1702, when the British lion was roaring again. 

During the American Revolution, a heavy chain cable was placed across 
the Hudson at West Point to keep the British downstream in New York, 
where they wanted to stay. Links of this massive chain are still prized by 
collectors. 

With the advent of the torpedo late in the nineteenth century, the task 
of harbor defenses acquired a new dimension. Previously only surface, or 
boom, protection to keep vessels beyond firing range was required. Now 
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underwater defense-in-depth to snag this new weapon came into being. At 
first, the “steel fish’’ won, fins down. No nets could be devised capable of 
absorbing the impact of this vicious, headlong weapon. Toward the end of 
the last war, anti-torpedo nets did begin to come into their own. But peace 
came before they had much chance to prove their worth. 

The anti-submarine net was, however, widely used in World War I. The 
British strung 600 miles of steel netting across 85 of their harbors and bases 
all over the world. Only one submarine attack —and that abortive — 
against this form of defense is recorded. 

During the fat twenties and the lean years that followed them, the 
British continued to experiment on boom defenses with marked success. 
The word boom in British terminology includes protection against both 
surface and underwater attack. The men who tend the highly efficient nets 
in England today are affectionately known as “Boom Boys,” many of 
whom have grown white in the service. Come hell, high water or strafing 
planes, the Boom Boys are doing their unsung job in the present war, seal- 
ing the harbors of the nook-shotten isle and her Dominions. Their efficiency 
is attested by the fact that there has been no successful attack on a com- 
pletely netted harbor. What happens when the nets are open or missing 
was shown in the early days of the war, when the great battleship Royal Oak 
was torpedoed at anchor in Scapa Flow by a submariue that crept into the 
harbor. 

There have been several publicized attacks on net defenses during 
World War II. One day early in December of ’41, a two-man midget sub- 
marine slipped through the open gate in the Pearl Harbor net lines. She 
went to cover on the bottom of the harbor. On the morning of December 
7th, her periscope was spotted. Hunted and harried during that Walpur- 
gis day, she took refuge under a hospital ship, biding her time for a shot at 
a dreadnought. A relentless search by destroyer, PT boat and other craft 
brought her out of hiding. She was sent to the bottom, mortally hurt, and 
her crew of two killed. Another midget, thanks to some faulty navigation, 
ended up on the beach on Oahu, badly battered by the surf. 

Less well known is the story of the German U-boat which coolly sur- 
faced off a small West Indian harbor one summer day in ’42. She fired six 

torpedoes at the merchantmen within. Either the captain did not see the 
line of A/T nets between him and his victims or, in his arrogance, could 
not believe that so modest a barrier could thwart the Nazi might, Five 
torpedoes exploded harmlessly in the net, far wide of their mark. The sixth 
penetrated through a gap made by one of the other five. It hit the stern of 
a cargo vessel, without great damage to her. In this one unprofitable epi- 
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HERE'S WHAT WE'RE FIGHTING FOR 
The Yachtsman’s FIFTH FREEDOM— 


which means that we'll be able to use our boats 
when we want fo—and to sail them wherever 
we may plot our courses. We at Casey are 
doing our work towards this now by building 
for the armed services, and we'll be building 

boats like this one day again. 


When you're planning for your new aux- 
iliery, be sure to write for our circulars 
describing our 36, 39 and 45 footers. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEM- 
SELVES” 
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: a SOERABAJA—A Casey “old timer.” Designed - 
et and built by us in 1930, she has performedas 
“ es a thoroughbred, gathering more than her — 
share of racing laurels. Among the “wins” 
she has turned in are: 
1939—Block Island Race, N.Y.A.C.—Special 
Prize. Vineyard Race, Vice Comm.—Rear 
Comm. Prize 
1940—Off Soundings Race—1st Prize. 
Vineyard Race—First in Class B 
1941—Indian Harbor Cruise—First 
Place Two Days. Huntington Over- 
night Race—1st Prize 
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sode the U-boat wasted a good part of her lethal load to little purpose, and 
her voyage of destruction was cut short. 

Catching a live whale is another achievement of nets in the present war. 
The whale followed a convoy into a certain Caribbean port but “missed 
the boat’? — and the gate in the net — when the convoy sailed. With 
plenty of water to frolic in, he spends his time roaming the confines of his 
play pen, not unaware of his distinction as the only whale in captivity. He 
lets off steam occasionally by nudging at the nets and has often been seen 
spouting water and performing other mammalian antics. He has, in fact, 
become quite a favorite with the townsfolk. A Navy communiqué states 
that the net has stood up well under this unusual form of attack. 

Naturally enough, the task of destroying enemy nets and booms has 
been dramatized far more than the endless job of laying and maintaining 
them. The old four-stacker Dallas recently received the Presidential Unit 
Citation: 

“ . . for outstanding participation in the capture of Port Lyautey, 
French Morocco, November 10, 1942. The Dallas, crossing a treacherous 
bar against heavy surf, broke through a steel cable boom obstructing the 
channel, forced her course ten miles upstream under heavy fire, and suc- 
cessfully landed troops without material damage or loss of life.’’ 

In the same campaign, the late Captain Frederick Peters of the Royal 
Navy led two ex-U.8. Coast Guard cutters in a spectacular dash into Oran. 
He received the Victoria Cross for knifing through the boom there. ‘‘The 
fifty-three-year-old skipper,’’ reported the New York Herald Tribune, “‘led 
the Walney and the Hartland to their objectives through point-blank fire of 
shore batteries, a destroyer and a cruiser. He was the only man of seventeen 
on the bridge of his flagship who survived. His ship, the Walney, rammed 
the boom, sank the destroyer, attacked the cruiser and reached the jetty, 
but was disabled and ablaze and went down with colors flying.’’ Captain 
Peters was killed a month later in a plane crash. 

In such gallant deeds the face of danger is very clear and bright. But it 
takes courage, too, of a dogged kind, to do the job our net tenders and their 
motley flotillas of small craft are doing. The men of the Net Navy view 
their relative obscurity philosophically. Their trade has its own satisfac- 
tions. They know that the protection they supply gives breathing space to 
mighty battleships, which can safely relax behind net defenses. They know 
that every torpedo they snag plays a part in shortening the war. They take 
pride in their ships, and in hard work well done. _ 

Yet their task is never really finished. Once installed, net and boom de- 
fenses must be vigilantly serviced. Steel corrodes, buoys leak, moorings 


drag. The nets themselves acquire matted coats of sea growth up to a foot 
thick. Maintenance must go on in all kinds of weather. When gales sweep 
in and heavy seas pile up, the danger of being washed overboard is added 
to that of being crushed by falling weights or trapped in a net and carried 
to the bottom. 

The PT boats roar out to the attack, rocking the YNs with their wake. 
Overhead, the dive bombers peel off in perfect formation. Almost un- 
noticed, the net tenders go about their business, picking ’em up and laying 
’em down, Navy style. In the tundra islands called Aleutian and the 
gleaming ports of the Mediterranean, these sturdy little horned ships are 
doing their part. They are sowing their strange crops off coral reefs, as the 
tide of Pacific war rolls toward Japan, and in the ice-green waters of the 
far North Atlantic. Their hope for a harvest of steel and blood is high. For, 
as they say in the Navy, the net business is booming. 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the pri- 
vate views of the writer and are not to be construed as official or re- 
flecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 
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off you go; you can go where you like, stay as long as you like, more or less, 
one week or six months according to how you feel. You are surrounded by 
constantly altering scenes and different races, customs and outlooks, 
all of which can teach you, if you’re interested, a little more about living 
than you knew before. And in between there are the long sea trips, where 
you are alone with your thoughts and have time to sort them out, more 
time than you are ever likely to have ashore. Life is rich and varied. 
Full of friendship with all sorts of people; full of comradeship among the 
crew; full of extremes, which makes it hard as well as beautiful and there- 
fore vivid. For it is contrast which drives things home. You don’t fully ap- 
preciate warmth till you’ve been darn cold, or good things to eat until 
you’ve done without, or friendship till you’ve been lonely. It has all those 
things. It’s full of ups and downs; but, rather than spend all my days on a 
level, I believe I’d choose heights and depths; the depths are dismal but, 
these days, how I miss the heights! 

So there you have it. Wet, cold, and cockroaches, and yet . . . . When 
the war is over, and a certain small boat is ready for sea again, sails hoisted 
and anchor inboard, where will I be? You guess! 
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@ The proverbial crystal ball is seething with thousands of 
invasion craft ready to surge forth and spring the trap on 
this hoodlum trio and their henchmen. 


A little sharper peering would disclose powerful Scripps 
engines, tuned to the peak of perfection, ready to drive 
these boats through the tough spots. 


Hitler, above all, needs no crystal ball to see what has 
already been done by these Scripps-powered hulls. He and 
his henchmen know, to their everlasting regret, that the 
boating industry of the U. S. A. came through with a ven- 


geance. 


It takes no crystal gazing to show how eager we all are for 
the day when pleasure boating can resume its normal way. 
We at Scripps are especially eager to reveal many ad- 
vanced and war-proven conceptions of what we are sure 
you will want for your post-war boats. 


*TWIN SCREW 





Buy More War Bonds 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL MARINE ENGINES 


V-TWELVES © V-EIGHTS ¢ SIXES ¢ FOURS 
TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX HUNDRED* HORSEPOWER 


It’s Clear as Crystal. mein Fuehrer 
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To the men who man the ships we built—and to our many 
friends who are backing them up on the home front — 


We wish 
a 
Merry Christmas 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS to help make next 
Christmas a peaceful one 
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Teacher’s has been a favorite at 
Yuletide festivities ever since 1830 

. and with good reason, Three 
words tell the story: 
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Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 
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YACHTING 
IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


(Continued from page 35) 


develop a burning thirst. Little things, psychological things, but they 
count. — 

Give yourself a break, too. Cater to your own particular fads. If you are 
a weight-saving addict, spare no pains to remove all extra weight from the 
boat. It will make you feel better and you'll therefore sail the boat faster, 
even though the weight might not make any real difference. If the tiller 
doesn’ exactly suit you, change it for one that does. Some prefer 4 
knob 6n the end; others wish they could saw the damned knob off. Some 
like them thick, some thin, some long, others short, some prefer mahogany, 
others ash — everyone has his own idea of how a tiller should look and fee. 
It is the one part of the boat with which the skipper is in constant contact, 
hour after hour and, if it is not just right, the permanent petty annoyance, 
though not consciously recognized, will none the less work a detriment to 
peace of mind, hence to performance. 

The maintenance of a completely equipped racing machine implies 
frequent checking of everything. It is well to memorize a little list and reel 
it off to yourself before going aboard on every race day. A typical small boat 
list might include sails, battens, circulars, stop watches, binoculars, sun 
glasses and drinking water. The point is to have a fixed, familiar list, so 
that it will not be possible to forget any one vital item. One of the best 
Star skippers in the East, who has a reputation for systematic thorough- 
ness, discovered only half an hour before the start of a recent race that he 
had no battens aboard, simply because, unknown to him, his handy man 
had removed them from the boat for varnishing and then forgotten them. 
Even mainsails can be left at home in the excitement of a race day. It is 
sometimes possible to borrow from friendly competitors in such a crisis, 
but the delay involved in locating and fitting the spare equipment usually 
leaves so little time before the race that the start becomes a frenzied rush, 
which it should never be. 

There are numerous other bits of gear that assume great importance 
under certain conditions — especially when they turn up missing. The 
bailing apparatus should be the right size and shape. If the boat is bailed 
with a can, have one aboard that fits the bilge so that a maximum quantity 
of water can be removed with the least lost motion. If you use a pump, keep 
it in functioning order. Some patented pumps seem to be out of commission 
most of the time; perhaps the best one to have on board is the old faithful 
galvanized plunger type. But, in any case, don’t carry along a lot of broken 
down plumbing. 

Go over all the spare gear often, always eliminating all unnecessary ma- 
terial. Don’t allow the hardware locker to accumulate a mass of cast off 
junk that cannot possibly be used again. On the other hand, be sure you 
have one of each of the few items which common sense tells you ought to 
be carried. Pay particular attention to the sizes of spare shackles. On small 
boats, some of the frailer fittings are fastened with tiny shackles which are 
subject to breakage. When an accident occurs, a search usually uncovers 
no shackle small enough to pass through the hole in the fitting, and things 
have to be wired up. Minor breakdowns cannot always be avoided; quick 
and effective repairs save precious seconds. 

If you sail by pennants or “‘flies,” as is practically mandatory in light 
weather, have plenty of them on the shrouds and keep them fresh by re- 
newing them every week or two. Cotton yarn is as good as useless for this 
purpose, and thread is almost invisible. Light weight torn (not cut) silk or 
rayon streamers do the best job. A telltale on each main shroud, one on 
each runner, and one on the permanent are not too many. Each will be 
useful on some point of sailing. 

Finally, we come to a matter so fundamental that it can hardly be 
classed as a “‘little thing” and yet it seems to be taken far too much for 
granted: crossing the finish line the right way. Obvious, isn’t it? Unless, 
as so often happens when least expected, the finish line is arranged in an 
unorthodox fashion. Perhaps it was so designed, or perhaps something 
went wrong and the stake boat wasn’t moved in time, or an anchor 
dragged in a sudden squall. Whatever the cause, somebody notices, as you 
approach the line, that the marker and committee boat are switched end 
for end. There is not much time left for consultation so you decide to “play 
it safe and cross it both ways,” a maneuver resulting in as complicated a 
ring around the rosy as you would care to see, frequently throwing the 
committee into a state of utter confusion, to say nothing of the other boats, 
some of which are trying to do the same thing. 

The best way to avoid this messy predicament is to make sure, before the 
race, exactly what the committee expects you to do at the finish. Some fleets 
sail special courses which regularly involve “backward” finish lines. If 
through some mishap the line is not shifted and there are no special rules, 
the committee is legally bound to honor only that finish which passes the 
marker on the same hand as all the other marks of the course — but com- 
mittees have been known to deviate from this rule. If the worst happens 
and, because of uncertainty regarding how a freak finish will be handled, 
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you feel you must cross the line both ways, there is one hint worth re- 


» membering. The decision (Appeal No. 13, July 28, 1941) of the North 


American Yacht Racing Union concerning passing marks on the proper 
hand makes it no longer necessary to “‘unwind yourself” in order to re- 
cross. Simply to sail straight across (either way), tack or jibe once and sail 
straight back now constitutes passing the marker first on the one hand and 
then on the other, and must count as a fair finish under anybody’s decision. 


BEHIND THE CHART 


(Continued from page 33) 


mally complex task of tabulating navigational and piloting information. 
Added to the normal perils of the sea with which the survey vessels must 
contend are the additional hazards of mine fields and other danger areas, 
extinguishment or removal of navigational aids, and the many other haz- 
ards affecting the safety of shipping. In peacetime, the Hydrographic 
Office employed two large and several smaller vessels which were engaged 
in a long range program of surveying areas primarily of commercial impor- 
tance. Today, the Office has ten survey vessels in widely separated parts 
of the world, including ships with printing facilities. 

One of the most interesting of the newly developed publications to meet 
war demands is a new waterproof and weatherproof pilot chart which the 
Office has recently adopted. It is printed on an entirely new material which 
resembles bond paper in appearance and is highly resistant to the effects 
of salt water, sun and other elements. The Office states that: “this new 
chart, which measures 26 by 38 inches, has the added advantage of being 
suitable for catching rain water, providing protection against the sun and, 
since it is printed on yellow-tinted paper, of being used for attracting 
attention of passing airplanes or vessels from the sea. For purpose of plot- 
ting, the charts are divided into six major areas: the North Pacific, South 
Pacific, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, the Caribbean Sea and the Indian 
Ocean. They are to be made for each month of the year for these areas; 
although for the time being each sheet will be printed with a winter chart 
of the particular area on one side and a summer chart on the other.” 

Odd as it may seem in these days of mechanical marvels, the Office de- 
pends on the traditional practice of having ships throw overboard bottles 
containing their location, as a means of checking currents. ‘Surprising 
replies,’’ states the Hydrographic Office, “occasionally turn up in empty gin 
bottles.”” The Office provides captains with blanks containing spaces in 
which to write their location, ship’s name and destination. These slips are 
printed in eight languages, including Esperanto, with requests that finders 
of the bottles return the slips to Washington. But the advance of science 
has naturally lessened the importance of these bottles and the Hydro- 
graphic Office is now getting accurate data concerning ocean currents from 
navigators who report the difference between their dead reckoning posi- 
tions and true positions as fixed by observations, thus computing the drift. 

The development of the sonic sounding machine by the U. 8. Navy and 
its initial use by the Hydrographic Office in 1922, resulted in a rapid in- 
crease of knowledge concerning ocean depths and floors. Until that time, 
all soundings had been either by hand line or the old-fashioned sounding 
machines which in either instance meant heaving to and a resulting loss of 
sailing time. Today, however, data comes into Washington in a steady 
flow with the result that it is now possible to delineate the ocean floor in 
a manner similar to that shown by contour maps of land areas. 

While the peacetime operation of a survey vessel was anything but un- 
eventful, in wartime it has all the hazards of combat duty. “Today,” says 
the Hydrographic Office, ‘survey parties must scout ahead in ports that 
might be used for military purposes, ascertain food and water conditions, 
and perhaps determine whether the natives are friendly. In many respects, 
they must act as ambassadors of good will on their surveying expeditions, 
preparing the way for others to follow. An indication of the variety of our 
wartime activities is our recent publication of a dictionary of Eskimo place 
names and aids to conversation which was compiled by Commander Don- 
ald B. MacMillan, the well-known Arctic explorer now attached to our 
office. Silla-murniar-nak tak-si-tillugo, which is one of the advice phrases 
found in the dictionary, is sound Eskimo logic: ‘Do not go out in the fog.’” 

Mariners are also indebted to the Coast Guard not only for the mainte- 
nance of coastal aids to navigation but for much information which serves 
to keep both charts and supplementary navigational material up to date. 
Article 911 of the Coast Guard Regulations states that ‘‘he (the ship’s 
commanding officer) shall note the correctness as to position and charac- 
teristics of all aids to navigation within view; and, in units particularly 
designated by the district commander for such duty, he shall promptly 
correct defects of position and functioning, particularly floating aids, giving 
precedence to such work unless other duty is more urgent. In case an aid 
to navigation is found to be out of position or out of order, he shall inform 
the district commander. . . . He shall report all important hydrographic 
information. He shall . . . cause a careful survey and chart to be made 
of any shoals, harbors or dangers to navigation that he may discover or 
find to be inaccurately placed.’’ 








ARPER fastenings add 

years and years to the 
service life of products and 
equipment on which they are 
used ... and do it at a trifling 
extra first cost. They insure your 
product against the ravages of 
rust and corrosion. They resist 
numerous acids and alkalies... 
ocean.salt... tropic sweat. They 
save hours of time and labor re- 
quired to replace rusted com- 
mon steel bolts... prevent fail- 
ure of vital equipment . . . keep 
production rolling . . . are re- 
peatedly removable. In certain 
alloys they are non-magnetic 
and non-sparking..4320 items in 
stock. Write for 4 color catalog. 


The H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 FLETCHER ST. © CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Houston, Cincinnati, 
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ONTHS before the treachery at Pearl Harbor, the U. S. Army Engineer 

‘Corps at Fort Belvoir planned this remarkable little pusher-puller. 
Built under contract by Penn Yan Boats, Inc., of moulded “Weldwood,” 
supplied ‘by the U. S. Plywood Corporation, this marine bantam has 
become an humble but unfailing tool in modern warfare. 


Watch for this tough baby in the News Reels, too. it’s working patiently 
behind the scenes, on the unsung jobs, and you'll also find it in the thick 
of sath _en the — have a job to do in a hurry, under fire. 


Engineers selected Gray’s sturdy 
$ commercial fishermen and aux- 


‘made to order” tor the task. tox 
ti | gear to handle a whopping big 
e"’ delivers a powerful thrust for towing 

stuff, when the Army moves across 
own and work” when minutes 
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oe There’s a vicious sting in the famous Vospers—the Brit- AA 
ish PT’s—the second lot of which we are completing. 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 








“WHO WANTS TO BUY A BOAT?” 


(Continued from page 45) 


only consistent thing about these adventures) was blowing a healthy 18 
miles per hour according to the anemometer. There were four of us aboard. 
Jack, again, and Don, and Collie Wheeler (now Lt. Commander Wheeler) 
and myself, Avante was still somewhat untried and we were all anxious to 
see just how fast she was. With this in mind, the answer to our prayershowed 
up in the shape of Dancing Feather, a 28-foot ketch-rigged sharpie, noted 
for cleaning up almost every boat in the river. She came out from her moor- 
ings as we were running up the river, and the race was on. We kept just 
about even for perhaps half a mile and then the sharpie changed course 
to a broad reach. 

We did the same, and again we held our own, as near as we could tell. 
Then Dancing Feather came about and started down the river on the star- 
board tack. That is where we fell behind, and the reason we fell behind is 
mainly explained in rule number four. We tried to come about from a 
reach, and it didn’t work well. Not only that, but two of us were on the 
lee side. Not only that, we lost all headway. Not only that, but someone 
had made the main sheet fast. And the net result was that, when the boat 
finally swung around and the wind hit the sails, we all went for a swim. In 
plain words, Avante capsized! And that definitely impressed on me rule 
number five: Don’t make fast the main sheet of a small centerboarder. 

So there she floated. The water wasn’t too cold and, after a spell, we got a 
tow back to the club. We made her fast by the canoe shed and got busy 
with the electric pump and a couple of five-gallon cans. Avante, I found, 
holds an awful lot of water and fills up a lot quicker than she empties. I 
called Peg at home and told her I’d be late for dinner. 

““We’re bailin’ out the boat,’’ I said — oh, most casually. 

“‘What’s the matter?’’ she asked. ‘‘Is she leaking?”’ 

“No,” I said, “she isn’t leaking. If she is, it’s leaking out. She’s full!”’ 

“Full!” she gasped. ‘What happened?’’ So I gave her all the gory de- 
tails. When I finished, there was silence at the other end of the line, and 
then a still, small voice said wistfully: “‘Do you know anybody who wants 
t’? buy a boat?” 


+ + + 


And then there was the Moonlight Cruise. On the night of the full moon, 
in the middle of July, it was a date that we’d been looking forward to for a 


month. It’s an annual event and all the boats at the club go up the river a 
few miles, to Potato Island, and have baseball games and wienie roasts and 
bonfires and singing, and then sail back in the moonlight about midnight. 
So we asked Joe and Plus, whom we wanted to be sure to have a swell 
time, and on the fateful morning it was raining. 

We made a rush for the morning paper. ‘‘ Well, the weatherman says it’ll 
be a nice day, anyway,’’ I said with relief. (That was back in the days when 
the weather wasn’t a military secret.) So we went on with our preparations, 
peering out the window occasionally. Not oftener than once a minute, any- 
way. Sometimes the sun cast a dim glow, and sometimes it sprinkled a 
little. We hoped for the best and made our sandwiches and preparations. At 
noon, it had cleared a little and we went out to the river, hope beating 
eternal] in the human breast. 

“No wind,” said Peg glumly. 

“No wind,” I said. “‘I guess that means we’ll have to tie on the kicker 
and go power boating.” 

Joe and Plus showed up about then and I hitched on the motor, filled it 


: up, and away we went. And pretty soon it started to rain. And then it 


started to rain harder. I got out a seven by seven tarp and a beach um- 
brella and, by lashing the opened umbrella to the after end of the cabin 
and some fancy tarp-spreading over the boom, managed a fairly dry 
cockpit to sit in. 

We kept plugging on up the river, hoping against hope that the rain 
would stop, and eventually we reached Potato Island. It was a glum looking 
bunch of boats and people and no mistake. We putt-putted in amongst the 
rest of them and dropped the hook next to Breeze. She was the only thing 
by that name that we were to see that day. The rain eased up after a bit, 
and we inaugurated a baseball game of sorts. Some of the more optimistic 
souls even went swimming. Everyone was almost cheerful, when the sky 
turned loose on us again and there was a scramble for the doubtful cover 
of the tarp. 

“The sunshine,’’ said Peg, “seems to be letting up.’? We gazed re- 
proachfully at her and chewed viciously on sandwiches. The cork had 
worked loose in the thermos bottle and the coffee was cold. All around us 
people were looking sadly at the weather and thinking about killing some- 
one. Conversation languished, and presently died an agonized death. 

“Well . . .” I said. 

“Tt looks as though it’d keep on till Christmas,”’ said Plus. So we pulled 
up the hook and started to crank the outboard. By the time it started, we 
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ideal two-man boat. She 
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reasonably priced on 
today’s market. 

This is one more ex- 
ample of Palmer Scott's 
work. 
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had drifted into two cruisers and a sail boat and everyone in the fleet was 
screaming insults at us. Once again the old refrain was urging itself into 
my mind but the motor ran smoothly after it finally started and we ambled 
down the river in more or less good spirits. Darkness came down, as well as 
the rain, and still we plugged along. .. . 

“There’s the lights of the anchorage,”’ said Joe dismally. 

“Thank goodness we’re almost there, anyway,’ said Peg. ‘I’m afraid 
we haven’t given you a very cheerful outing but . . .” 

Wham! The roar of thunder knocked the rest of the sentence out of ear- 
shot and a trembling flash of light lit up the river till you could see the far 
shore as clear as in daylight. Dead silence for a second or two, and then, as 
though the lightning had knocked out the spigot, the rain came. Apparently 
there had been plenty in reserve and now it really let loose. 

Our tarp was not waterproofed and, while it kept off a light rain well 
enough, it was no match for a firehose. It sagged down on either side of the 
boom, making pockets to collect the water, the better to soak us. And how 
it soaked us. “I might just as well be standin’ right out in the middle of it,” 
I said, pulling my wet collar tighter around my neck. The rest of the crew 
were down in the cuddy cabin. A bit crowded, no doubt, but drier than 
the shower bath I was standing in. And then the motor stopped. 

“T think,” Peg said sweetly, “you will be standing out in it, m’love. 
Here’s the gas can.’’ With a well-chosen curse or two (or twenty), I climbed 
out from under the doubtful protection of the tarp. If I could get the gas in 
and get the motor started quickly enough, before I drifted into trouble . . . 

Ten minutes later, lying up alongside a log-boom, where the current 
had deposited us, I finally got the motor started. I don’t know much of the 
temperament of the average outboard but I know that mine starts at the 
first touch, if it’s been gathering cobwebs for months; but, if it’s warmed 
up, it requires a strong arm, a mechanical genius, prayers and patience, 
before it will show a sign of life. 

As I said, the motor started. The next split second, the propeller hit the 
log we were up against or a chain or something. Whatever it was, it was too 
much for the shear pin and.the motor, relieved of the propeller thrust, 
screamed like a dinghy sailor when his centerboard sticks. I, too, added my 
vocal talents to the din. In fact, my words blistered the paint off of the 
motor; next time you’re down our way, stop by and I’ll show you. 

; All this didn’t stop the rain from coming down. If anything, it increased 
its tempo as I scrambled around on the two-by-four area I call the after 
deck, getting the motor off, tangling up and getting tangled up in lines. 


Ah, the joys of sailing; they don’t apply when you’re sailing via outboard 
motor. By the time I finally got the cursed thing fixed (not without par- 
tially severing a finger) and Avante safely tied up in our own particular 
slip, there was but one thought uppermost in my mind... . 
“WHO WANTS T’ BUY A BOAT!!?” 
+ + + 


(What d’ y’ mean, sell Avante? Do you think I’m nuts?) 


HOW TO BUILD A HALF MODEL 


(Continued from page 47) 


are not driven home since they are to be pulled when the glue has set. 
Permit the heads to remain about 14” or more above the surface. Now 
apply the clamps and put the assembly aside to set for at least 24 hours. 

This operation is repeated with the pairs of lifts as described above, 
except that the holding nails will have to be driven in at an angle from the 
back. The holes left by the nails may be filled later with any satisfactory 
putty or wood filler. 

While the glue is setting is a good time to get out the templates you will 
need to aid in forming the curvature of the hull’s surface. The fore-and-aft 
(or longitudinal) curvature is closely indicated by the shapes of the lifts, 
but the lateral (or transverse) curvature is developed only by the use of 
templates (Fig. 6) which are made from the body plan. A good grade of 
stiff cardboard is quite satisfactory for templates. Lay the cardboard un- 
der the body plan in such a position that its edge coincides with the center 
line of the plan. Using the prick punch again, proceed to prick through from 
the plan to the cardboard the shape of the section you are working on. 
Make the pricks about 34” apart at the sharply curved portions and 
further apart where the curvature flattens out. Take care to indicate the 
angle of the deck and the topsides as well as the shape at the bottom of the 
keel. Number each template to agree with the section it represents. 

When all the lifts have been glued together and the nails have been pulled 
out, lay the plan against the back of the model and prick through the shape 
of the boat’s profile. If the drawing faces the same way as the model, it 
will be necessary first to prick the profile through to its back and then to 
use these holes as guides to prick the outline onto the wood. Again it is 
imperative that great care be taken to line up the midship section and the 
load water line before transferring the profile from paper to wood. 
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* HELP SPEED 


EVINRUDES * 
ON THE HOME FRONT 


help battle an enemy 
deadly as the Japs! 


my 


REACHEROUS enemy of all mankind is the malaria-bearing 
Anopheles mosquito . . . dreaded alike in New Guinea’s jungles 
and fox holes, and in many a sector of the home front. 


Along the placid back waters of Tennessee Valley’s vast man-made 
lakes, the battle against Anopheles goes on endlessly. The war-busy 
population of this new industrial “Ruhr of America” must be pro- 
tected from the ravages of malaria . . . and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has energetically fought the Anopheles wherever it breeds! 


Fleets of spray boats propelled by outboard motors are a strategic 
and highly effective weapon in this vital work. Outboards drive these 
boats from bases to “battle grounds”. Outboards speed the inspectors 
on their rounds, and are useful in many other phases of Malarial 
Control Operations. 


Throughout America, in countless unspectacular but essential services, 
peacetime Evinrudes are handling their jobs quietly and efficiently. 
Today Evinrudes are being produced exclusively to meet the special- 
ized requirements of our fighting forces. After Victory there will 
again be Evinrudes for all . . . brilliant new Evinrudes packed with 
performance to surpass the finest you’ve known before! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Evinrude Motors of Canada, Peterboro, Canada 
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e The “Wakiva,” built by the Jakobson Shipyard, Inc., 
Oyster Bay, N. Y., is now in the service of our armed forces. 

Fortunate she is that her rigging is Hazard “‘Korodless” 
preformed cable and strand, plus TRU-Loc fittings, because 
with that 18/8 stainless steel she is all set for the duration 
and beyond. 

Hazard “Korodless” rigging and Hazard TRU-Loc fittings 
are strong, enduring, free from salt-spray corrosion. They 
are used by both the Army and Navy not only for standing 
rigging but for steering ropes, life lines, mooring lines, an- 
chor cable, and many other uses. Remember that, when 
again our waters are peaceful and yacht racing again makes 
headline news. Of course, Hazard rigging is still available 
for boats being built for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Marine Department + 230 Park Avenue + New York 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT + CONNECTICUT 


HAZARD 











YACHTING 


The next operation is to cut the excess wood away to the profile line, 
In doing this, take care to make the deck line exactly at right angles to 
the back of the model, which represents the center line of the hull. Half 
models usually do not show the crown of the deck. Some model makers 
prefer to include the height of the rail in the block of the model as this saves 
adding it later, a somewhat fussy job. The rail cap is, of course, a separate 
piece as it is usually teak, mahogany or oak and is ordinarily varnished. 
To represent the rail cap, a thin piece of wood of a color as near the original 
as possible should be used. 

Having cut the sheer line at right angles to the back, it is now necessary 
to project the station lines across the deck from the back to the rail line. 
This is done with a small try square and a pencil, sharpened to a sharp 
chisel point. Draw the lines lightly so that they may be sanded off later 
without too much work. 

Before starting to shape the outside of the hull, screw a small block of 
wood to the back of the model, with which to hold it in the vise (Fig. 5). 
A block of birch or maple about 34” by 2” by 6” is about right and can be 
fastened with 114’’ No. 10 wood screws, one near each end. This block 
greatly facilitates the job of holding the model for shaping and finishing. 

You are now ready to proceed with shaping the hull. The principal tools 
needed are a chisel, a small block plane, a spokeshave and one or two 
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medium cut, half round files about 34’’ wide. A small gouge is handy for 
working around the reverse curves, if your model has any. For the final 


’ finishing, a few pieces of broken glass make handy scrapers and, of course, 


the final touches are given with sandpaper, medium (2/0) and fine (4/0). 


(To be continued) 


A SMALL POST-WAR CRUISING CUTTER 


(Continued from page 55) 


bolts driven through it and also stout strapping to hold it to the stock. 

Although the cockpit is not shown as self-bailing, I personally believe 
that it should be made so. It would be a simple matter to ceil off the sides 
and the after end and, with a couple of good scuppers on either side, it 
should shed rain water and spray about as quickly as it comes in. Another 
good point about the self-bailing cockpit is the fact that you can throw ina 
bucket of water at any time and not feel that you’re filling the bilge. 

On either side of this cockpit, I have shown the usual slat seats. These 
could be made more comfortable by shaping the athwartships stringers to 
which the slats are fastened, thus giving a nicely rounded shape to suit the 
fancy of your guests. Under these seats would be located the tanks, gasoline 
on one side and water on the other. Fifteen gallons of each would be ample 
for all ordinary purposes and, by placing them here, it would be possible to 
secure gravity feed to the sink. 

At the forward end of the cockpit comes the companionway. The usual 
doors, always in the way, have been eliminated in favor of the good old- 


- fashioned slides which drop down in grooves from the top. Then, if you get 


some bad weather, you can put in any number of slides required to keep 
rain and spray from coming below and in really bad weather you can put 
them all in except the top one. This will leave you enough space under the 
companion slide to pass up hot coffee and get a little ventilation below. 
When you want to leave her, put in all the slides, pull the hatch closed and 
snap your padlock in the hasp on the side or on the topmost slide. No one 
can get it out without sliding the hatch forward and I think it actually gives 
better protection than the usual doors. 
(To be continued) 


CORRECTION 


> Shortly after going to press, the editors of Yacutine were advised 
by the Navy Department of two decorations for PT service which are not 
included in the “‘ PT Roll of Honor” which appears in the November, 1943, 
issue. These are: Lieut. (jg) John M. Searles, Presidential Unit Citation 
to the First Marine Division, Reinforced; Lt. Comdr. John Duncan 
Bulkeley, Distinguished Conduct Star — Philippine. 
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Launching another in the rapidly growing fleet 


of ATRs being built in this shipyard. 


CCAMDEN SHIPBUILDING & |\//ARINE RAILWAY (Co 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


“Member of Maine Boat Builders and Repairers Association” 
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Summer has gone — and with it scenes like this on 
peaceful Peconic Bay. Yet all year ’round, the natural 
loveliness of the Bay and the old boating village of 
Greenport hold an everlasting attraction to boatmen. 
Such boating men appreciate the snug winter storage 
facilities of the Greenport Basin and Construction Com- 
pany — a service on an. equally high 
plane with Greenport’s widely known 
reputation for building and servicing 
all sizes of pleasure craft in sail and 


power. 

























Nazis find they‘re just as unpopular 
underground as they are up above. 
Taking care of them is a “devil of a job.” But 
up above we like to do our bit. For Paragon Gears 
help Uncle Sam’s fighting men to hit and sink 
enemy “‘riff-raff’ by ‘giving light combat and 
patrol craft swift, sure maneuverability always. 
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REVERSE & 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., CUSHMAN ST. TAUNTON, MASS. 








YACHTING 
"Sen BEE” 


(Continued from page 52) 


I can see great possibilities for advantage, also, in being able to work the 
leading edge of the sail plan to windward or leeward, at will, thereby 
increasing or decreasing the pressure on the lee side of the sails. I do not 
feel that it is going too far out on a limb to predict that, when recent 
findings in the field of aircraft engineering can be made available to the 
student, we may find that in many respects we have been attempting to 
drive our sail boats, with the lines in pretty much of a half hitch around tlie 


-old horse’s tail. I certainly cannot help but feel that, in the era ahead, we 


shall see some interesting developments in an enlightened application of 
aerodynamics applied to the art of sailing. 

To add up the final score; in designing Sea Bee, I have endeavored to get 
down on paper the plans of a little sailer which would combine, so far as 
possible, the good qualities of a half dozen or more of the best small boats of 
the pre-war era; all this coupled with such progress as we have made in the 
interim. I have tried to make it possible for the fellow of average means to 
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Laying down details of the stem with offsets and sections, 
and the detailed dimensions of the expanded transom 


own and maintain a boat possessing qualities comparable to those of the 
larger, more expensive, types of racing yacht. In drawing up the specifica- 
tions, I have tried to give due consideration to individual preference and 
conditions of the individual purse; and still to maintain the restrictions 
necessary to keep competitive racing, of the little boats as a class, on a fair 
and equitable basis. I have endeavored to restrict the things which experi- 
ence has taught us should be restricted; to minimize rule-cheating; and to 
place the emphasis upon the ability of the individual skipper, and on his 
ability to train his crew. I have tried to avoid creating an out and out 
racing machine and have attempted to give you a wholesome, able little 
boat, capable of bringing the greatest possible amount of pleasure to the 
greatest number of people at a minimum of first cost and upkeep. I believe 
Sea Bee is a type to promote club interest and to foster interclub activities. 
She should be just as satisfactory to the fellow who wants a boat for after- 
noon sailing as to the racing fraternity. 

The specifications are quite complete but allow a certain amount of 
leeway in choosing material. Substitutions of different kinds of lumber are 
permitted, provided that the substitute material be of equivalent strength 
and of the same approximate weight or specific gravity with that specified. 
The dimensions shown on the plans are considered the minimum finished 
dimensions except for necessary beveling. Some arrangement will have to 
be made for payment for the use of the plans, for inspection and for registra- 
tion of the boats. A merely nominal charge will, the designer says, be 
sufficient to cover these items. 
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* THE TRAMPING OF MARCHING FEET is not so fre- 
quently heard inthis war as in World War I. Despite 
this, however, athlete’s foot is one of the most com- 
mon complaints of men in the service. To aid in the 
cure and preverition of, this infection, a remarkably 


- -effective medicinal preparation has come from the oil 
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PETROLEUM: 


as essential to 
war as gunpowder 


* FLYING AT 30,000 FEET, the life of an air pilot 
and the success of his mission depends upon the 
accuracy of his instruments. Minute though they are 
in quantity, the instrumert oils required for this pur- 
pose must be high in quality—must be capable of 
supplying proper lubrication regardless of tempera- 


ture encountered. 
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* THE LIFE OF LEATHER EQUIPMENT—such as boots, 
saddles, and harnesses—would be shortened mate- 
rially were it not for regular applications of petroleum 
base products made especially for this purpose. In 
addition to keeping the leather soft and pliable, the 
application of leather-treating and preserving oils 
serves the dual purpose of waterproofing. 


Your Autograph is worth $25...on a War Bond 
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GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


The American petroleum indus- 
try has undertaken—and is per- 
forming—huge tasks of immense 


importance to our war effort. Gulf 
takes deep pride in its privilege of 
serving in these accomplishments, 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 53) 


a fair war and ask to be readmitted to the ranks of blue water sportsmen? 
I very much fear they will and that, in the suffusing glow of victory, we’ll 
forget Germany’s attempt to debauch, cripple, and subjugate the decent 
people of this world. 


Let’s imagine, for a moment, a post-war scene if Germany had won. The 
place is Cowes, the time Cowes Week, and the cast is predominantly 
Heinie, in yachtink coats and pants. In the Solent lies at anchor the Ex- 
U.S.8. Washington, renamed the Schicklgruber, flying the swastika over the 
Stars and Stripes. The ex-H.M.S. Renown, now the Lidice, lies near her. 
There are, of course, dozens of other warships of former American and 
British nationality, all decked out in swastikas. German seamen line their 
rails and shout “Heil Hitler” by the numbers whenever the wind shifts 
half a point. In the Medina River may be seen hundreds of small sail boats, 
both German and British. It is easy to distinguish between them, for the 
German craft have nylon sails while the British do the best they can with 
burlap. On a convenient rug on the lawn of the Royal Yacht Squadron’s 


Castle stands Adolph Hitler, graciously talking with his Sportsfuehrer, who - 


has been charged by the Fuehrer himself with establishing German sport as 
something more than a word in a foreign-language dictionary. 

Hirer: It was a good idea to hold our Kiel Week in Cowes. Already yet 
it emphasizes the superiority of the Herrenvolk. 

SPORTSFUEHRER: Yes, your Excellency, and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
has been delighted to elect you commodore and to pay a million marks 
indemnity. ' 

Hitter: Deposit it to my account in the British Exchequer. And tell me, 
did the New York Yacht Club send the America’s Cup over as I demanded? 

SPORTSFUEHRER: Of course, your Excellency. They changed the deed of 
gift and opened it to truly international competition. 

Hitixzr: Good. It will be German Twelve-Metres racing against British, 
American, and Brazilian Six-Metres, all fair, square and echt Deutsch. 

SPoRTSFUEHRER: But, your Excellency, yesterday a Cuban Star boat 
won against Endeavour II, manned entirely by Herrenvolk. Could that be 
permitted to happen when racing for the America’s Cup? 

Hitter: Emphatically no. It will be a truly international competition, 
but all German boats will use outboard motors and all outlanders will be 


" considered sailing the port tack no matter what tack they think they’re 


sailing. 

SPORTSFUEHRER: Wunderbar! The super race will show the subject 
races what a race is. Nicht wahr? Shall I make the gun go boom? And shall 
I lash Spun Yarn to the muzzle? 

Hitter: Ja wohl. And post a notice saying that anybody else who even 
thinks that Germans are not the finest sailors and sportsmen in the world 
will be drowned at high water. 


. . . Well, maybe you can laugh. But if you can’t, neither can I. 


THE BRITISH LIGHT COASTAL FORCES 


(Continued from page 43) 


severed an artery in the leg of Lieutenant McKim, in command of another 
of the squadron. Another MTB dashed in and scored a second hit on the 
cruiser’s stern and the big ship stopped for a few minutes — a bull sur- 
rounded by terriers. Then she fled for Taranto and dry dock. Lieutenant 
McKim was buried with naval honors off the coast of Sicily. 

Coastal Forces has expanded so rapidly that in some actions as much 
as 60 per cent of the personnel are under fire for the first time but, without 
exception, they bear themselves like veterans, for these sons of an island 
race, as Kipling says: “fight as they fought in Nelson’s fleet, as it was in 
the days of ‘old.” Ninety-five per cent of the officers are in the Royal 
Naval Volunteer Reserve. A similar proportion of the enlisted men, who 
come from all walks of life, are “hostilities only’? men. That word “only” 
is, from the German viewpoint, a masterpiece of understatement. 

Here is an account of an action in which many of the crews were fighting 
for the first time at close quarters with the enemy. The action took place 


~ off the French coast about 20 miles from Le Havre. The moon was 80 


brilliant that the enemy, three German trawlers on patrol, was sighted 
at a distance of several miles. The British force closed and a preliminary 
skirmish resulted during which one British boat received superficial damage 
and had to abandon the chase. The other boats continued and, using the 
moon to silhouette the target, weaved in and out across the enemy’s 
bows, patiently drawing his fire without replying until they could get under 
his heavier guns. Splinters from near misses peppered the boats but they 
clung doggedly on until at last they could open fire. When they did, they 
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[ l | Has Lo Work ... because its design 


1s based on natural principles which cannot fad! 


The Breidert Marine Air-X-Hauster provides positive 
ventilation no matter which way the wind blows... 
succeeds where other ventilators fail! Its revolutionary 
design utilizes the principle that air always rushes in 





Signal Corps Photo 


USED ON MANY NAVY VESSELS... Thousands of 
Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters are in use on troop trans- 
ports, hospital ships, cargo vessels, troop landing barges such 
as the one shown above, and other boats of all types and sizes. 
Can be installed above decks or in portholes. 


PATENT NO. 2269428 





to fill a vacuum. When air currents coming from any 
direction strike the Breidert Marine Air-X-Hauster, 
they create a vacuum which causes inside air to be 
rapidly sucked out. 


POSITIVE VENTILATION IN ALL WEATHER... Whether at sea or 
in port, any type of ship equipped with Breidert Marine Air-X- 
Hausters can depend on safe, sure ventilation no matter which way 
the wind blows. At a speed of 25 knots Breidert Marine Air-X- 
Hausters, without power consumption, will approximate the suction 
power (certified rating) of electric exhaust fans of equal throat size. 


BACK-DRAFTS ELIMINATED ... Regardless of wind direction (inter- 
ior pressure excepted ), it is impossible for the positive suction action 
of Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters to be reversed. When installed 
on ducts or stacks having exhaust fans, they accelerate the fans and 
prevent back pressure. 


STATIONARY ...NO MOVING PARTS... There is nothing to jam 
or get out of order in Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters. They are 
water-proof and can be supplied with light-tight deflectors. 





TESTS PROVE EFFICIENCY... Highly 
official authorities have thoroughly 
tested the Breidert Matine Air-X- 
Hauster and certified its remarkable 
efficiency. 

GET THIS BOOK FREE... It gives all 
the facts and specifications of Breidert 
Marine Air-X-Hausters, including cer- 
tified capacity ratings. For free copy, 
address Dept. F. 








Sennen by G. C. 3 R e A D & RT C Oo e 634 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Representatives are-located in principa! cities throughout the United States, Ask the one 
nearest you for a demonstration of the Breidert Marine Air-X-Hauster with actual models. 
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@ Lightning swift—that describes these “boats of the line.” 
And that covers their fire-fighting tactics, too. Many of these 
PT’s, motor torpedo boats and other auxiliaries are equipped 
with Kidde Extinguishing Systems. When fire threatens, the 
Kidde nozzles unleash a gale of carbon dioxide that snuffs out 
fire instantly. There is no faster fire fighter known. 

With these auxiliaries hitting the water at an ever-increasing 
rate, Kidde installations on private boats will probably have 
to last for the duration . . . Kidde representatives or local 
boat yards can help see that they do. 


Kidde portable and built-in systems were 
formerly known by the trade name “LUX.” 


Walter Kidde & Company 
1252 Main Street. aes Belleville, N. J. 
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made every shot count, scoring hits on bridges and engine rooms. The third 
trawler lost control and turned towards the British boats which were still 
closing in. In a moment her guns were silenced except for an occasional 
burst. The British boats closed in to about 100 yards range and continued 
firing until they could see gaping holes in the trawler’s sides and hear the 
shriek of escaping steam. They literally blew her out of the water. During 
the action, one 19-year-old seaman who was firing a machine gun was hit 
in the arm by shell splinters. His arm was fractured in two places but he 
refused to have his wounds treated and carried on until the engagement 
was broken off. 

Sometimes a gunboat or torpedo boat is so badly damaged that she has 
to be towed back to port. One such mishap took place during a running 
fight between a squadron of British gunboats and about twelve German 
trawlers and E-boats. It was a fierce encounter and at one time the tracer 
fire was so blinding that it was almost impossible to follow the course of 
events. Early in the action, one British boat was disabled and had to be 
taken in tow. This was done in the exceptionally short time of four minutes 
and the boats retired under heavy enemy fire. Fortunately, the sea was 
glassy calm and the other boats in the squadron were able to keep the 
Germans off while the tow line was passed and a smoke screen laid. The 
Germans closed in to about 500 yards and at least seven of them opened 
fire, but their fire was surprisingly inaccurate and the British return fire 
scored more hits. One German trawler was set on fire and one other boat 
was seen to be low in the water. The Germans seemed to be afraid to go 
through the smoke screen and the damaged boat in tow was able to with- 
draw safely. 

+ + + 

From E] Alamein to Messina runs the story of two flotillas of British 
MTBs whose record forms a proud chapter in the history of the campaigns 
of the Western Desert, North Africa and Sicily. As told by a British naval 
officer, it is as follows: 

“These flotillas, the first of their kind in the Mediterranean, have oper- 
ated in close support of the Eighth Army. They were actually the sea 
outriders of that great Army. From Alexandria to Sicily, by way of Malta 
and North Africa, they covered approximately 1,850 miles in moving from 
base to base alone. Some of the boats have recorded 2,000 hours at sea in 
just over a year, representing some 40,000 miles. In one operation against 
Tobruk, when that famous fortress fell into enemy hands for a short while, 
these MBs, working from Alexandria, kept at sea continuously for record 


periods. It was a hazardous yindertaking in view of the certainty of heavy 
air attacks, but necessary for the accomplishment of the operation. 

“Tt was at the beginning of 1942 that a flotilla of American boats arrived 
in the Middle East from the United States. The United States Navy had 
previously used these craft for rigorous tests as prototypes in American 
waters and, having found them good, had given them to the British Navy. 
This flotilla, under the command of Commander R. A. Allen, RNVR, 
began operations in the Mediterranean in February, 1942. They were 
joined a month later by another flotilla of American boats under the 
command of Lieutenant D. Jermain, D.S.C., R.N. 

“A few months later, the two flotillas combined, and during this period 


‘they did valuable work close to the enemy coast line, and also in maintain- 


ing a close blockade of the enemy’s advance harbors to prevent Rommel 
bringing his supplies forward by lighters. 

“Tt was during the Western Desert campaign that the MTBs evolved 
the ‘Rumble Bumble.’ This is the name which the men of the small craft 
have given to an operation in which they skirmish ahead of the Army 
ashore, and shoot up enemy coastal defenses to cause a diversion. These 
shooting matches, in which the MTBs have come under return fire from 
everything from heavy coastal batteries to the guns of German tanks, have 
often had the effect of causing the enemy to switch considerable bodies of 
troops from the real land fighting areas for fear that the ‘Rumble Bumbles’ 
indicate the beginning of a landing from the sea. 

“During the Western Desert campaign, the men of the MTBs often 
shared the hazards and hardships of the garrison of Tobruk, whence they 
operated as an advance striking force. When Tobruk suddenly fell in those 
black days before El Alamein, a number of MTBs and other small craft 
were nearly trapped in the harbor there. It was then that Lieutenant M. 
Solomon, D.S.C., RNVR, showed the true spirit and initiative of the men 
of the Light Coastal Forces. Without waiting for orders, he got his boat 
under way and laid a dense smoke screen between the enemy and the 
escaping boats. As he did not consider his normal smoke screen apparatus 
sufficient, men of his engine room staff made supplementary smoke 
screen devices with large tins. That was the way he saved the day. 

“Then came the anxious weeks when Rommel was in striking distance 
of Alexandria. But the MTBs were not idle. They shared with the sub- 
marines the honor of constituting the striking force of the Navy. Word 
came that Rommel, starved for gasoline to make his final armored thrust 
into Egypt, was expecting a vital convoy from Crete to bring him the 
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At present our 500 workers and our 


SOME FOLKS CALL 
HIM A GENIUS 


Gilbert Haggett’s “genius” is 


entire facilities are producing mine- 


sweepers and Navy tugs. 


based on his thoroughness and on 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS . . . NOW 


the breadth of his experience. As 
superintendent of steel construc- 
tion, he is in charge of the plate 
shop, ship fitters and machine 
work. As superintendent of 
jointer work, he directs all such 
fine carpentry as the finishing of 
staterooms, 


He started building ships as a 
machinist’s apprentice back in 
1891 — and he’s been at it ever 
since. Today he is passing along 
to the younger men what he has 
learned in those fifty-two years. 
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Men of our Merchant Marine 
defying enemy infested waters, 
water-borne troops in travel and 
in combat, have the protection of 
life-save equipment that never 
lets them down. To a pre-war 
reputation for leadership in the 
ERE 8 of Life-Save equip- 
ment, the makers of Ta-Pat-Co 
have added the experience of 
capacity production for defense since the war began. When peace 
is restored, this wealth of experience will be reflected in Ta-Pat-Co 
equipment produced again for civilian use. 








TA-PAT.CO STAY-A-FLOAT HAS GONE TO WAR 


J Thousands of unfilled orders for STAY-A-FLOAT were 
on hand when our factories went exclusively on 
war work. When peace-time returns this famous 
patented life-save and swim-vest will again make 
water sports safe for young America. 








NOTE: The kapok in Ta-pat-co life preservers is a critical material 
reserved for the use of our fighting forces for the duration. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY 
GREENFIELD % OHIO 


In peace and in war, the leading manufacturer 
of Life-Save Equipment and Sleeping Bags 
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necessary supplies. Again the MTBs were called upon to make a long, 
hazardous operation. Off went these waspish craft. They were practically 
within sight of Crete when they were spotted by enemy air scouts. Intense 
air attacks on the small craft were launched by the enemy, and the MTBs 
were forced to turn back. But their task was accomplished. The enemy was 
afraid to send the convoy on in face of the threat from the small British 
craft. The convoy was turned back and gave the R.A.F. a valuable extra 
twenty-four hours to destroy the enemy supply ships which might well 
have swayed the Battle of Egypt. 

“‘ After the anxious few weeks preceding the victory of E] Alamein, the 
MTBs swept forward once again on the sea flank of the Eighth Army. 
Ahead of the fast advancing British land forees they scouted, shooting up 
the retreating enemy columns along the coastal route and hoping, though 
in vain, to catch up with Rommel and his headquarters staff. As the Axis 
forces were hustled out of Mussolini’s North African Empire, the Motor 
Torpedo Boats switched their activities to the North African campaign. 
Off the Tunisian coast, they were soon joined by Motor Gunboats (MGBs) 
and Motor Launches (MLs). 

“As enemy resistance in Tunisia collapsed, the MTBs prepared for 
the kill. Like the destroyers and other naval craft, they hoped for a chance 
to avenge Dunkirk in full measure. They lay in wait off the coast to play 
their part in ‘Operation Retribution,’ as this phase was termed. And 
they took their share of prisoners from the small craft in which numbers of 
the demoralized enemy forces tried to escape from North Africa inde- 
pendently. 

“Their next task, in preparation for the invasion oi Sicily, was to operate 
a close blockade of the Sicilian coast, and, to a lesser extent, of the coast of 
Sardinia. In the first twelve days of the Sicilian campaign the MTBs alone 
attacked several submarines, drove two E-boats ashore in flames on the 
Sicilian coast, possibly sank another E-boat and damaged three others, as 
well as destroying an abandoned Italian auxiliary mine sweeper. 

“The MTBs have given the enemy many shocks but none more than 


_ when, at the opening of the Sicilian campaign, they appeared in the Straits 


of Messina and kept coming back every evening in defiance of the search- 
lights which swept the Straits and the coastal batteries which did their 
utmost to blast these small craft out of the narrow waters. Night after 
night they thrust their way into the Straits where there were only three to 
four miles of sea between the Sicilian coast and the Italian mainland, 
between Messina and Reggio. They were there to see that the enemy did 
not slip seaborne reinforcements across that narrow channel — ‘The 
Creek,’ as they called it — under cover of darkness. They waited to take 
their toll of any ships in which the enemy sought to escape to the mainland, 
and then to carry the war even deeper into Italian waters.” 
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They should have 
ealled this one 
Fulton’s Folly ! 



































\ HEN Robert Fulton built 


his famous Clermont, scoffing critics called 
her ‘Fulton’s Folly.”” They should have 
waited awhile ... until his Demologos 
was on the ways. 


Completely revolutionary in every respect, 
Demologos was a twin-hulled catamaran 
with a single paddle-wheel between the 
hulls and connecting gal- 
leries at bow and stern. Her 
timber sides were 5-feet 
thick, and her thirty 
32-pounders were designed 
to hurl red-hot shot at 
the enemy. Demologos 
(which means Voice of the 
People) must have been 
a strange sight, and for all 
we know, might have 
worked. Fulton died before 
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she was launched, and the ship never put 
to sea. But at least, Demologos proves 
that America’s Navy has always been will- 
ing to try new ideas. 


Today, every American yachtsman has 
a chance to learn how our Navy and 
Coast Guard operate at home. Join the 
U.S. Coast Guard Temporary Reserve for 
vital service to the nation...and re- 
member, the War Bonds you buy today 
help give our Navy the most modern 
fighting weapons. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Battle action against the enemy in all weather is the proving 

EASY TO ground for ACTUS HOSE CLAMPS. On this small device so 
INSTALL | ; much depends. The lives of both battle vehicles and those who 
man them are secured by the safe “‘seal-ability”’ of these clamps. 

For vital life lines they assure absolute safety under strain. 
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formerly MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 
GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 

















YACHTING 
News from Yachting Centers 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> There are now six Eight-Metre sloops in Detroit and this resulted in the 
formation of an Eight-Metre association which is indigenous to these waters, 

The election of officers was strictly free style. . . . Paul Renner, or- 
dinarily a yachtsman of balance and sagacity, submitted to a “holler” 
vote which made him chairman. Murray Knapp came in the same way as 
treasurer and was on the hook for $4.20 for a round before he got the pipe 
out of his mouth to accept the office. 

Owners, crews and well wishers were all proud . . . feeling their nauti- 
cal oats with Thisbe, Awashonks, Pintail, Armida, Warrior and Shamrock 
here as a class. 

Primarily the idea of an association is to foster the best interests of the 
class. In its first move, it was decided to measure all the boats. That’s how 
Dick Swegles, one of the syndicate owning Warrior, found himself, on a 
wintry day, set upon verbally by an another Eight-Metre man. Now Dick 
is new to yacht racing on Lake St. Clair and several miles this side of being 
hard-bitten. 

He wasn’t thinking about boats, he had just come back from duck hunt- 
ing with a slingshot. The idea, as Dick explained, is to hit the duck on one 
foot, this causes him to paddle in circles, he gets dizzy and then you nab 
him. But the other Eight-Metre man cared nothing about Swegles’ lame 
ducks. ‘‘ You’re long on your water line.”’ 

“It must be the way I wear my clothes,” Dick explained in his casual 
way, “but I am six feet 4 inches.” 

This was a mild case. As the measurer came up with more figures, the 
Eight-Metre boys were going around saying nasty things about this and 
that one being high on the hoist} too big in the spinnaker, low in the larder, 
etc. Falconio Carrier even went so far as to make several pointed remarks 
about the size of Shamrock’s ice box. Now he’ll be in Armida’s crew in 1944. 

The wrangling will continue all winter but, when spring comes, they’ll 
forget all the mean, little things that were said. 


> Joseph N. Krolik (the N in his name stood for Nelson after the admiral, 
he always said) left us this fall. His death came as a shock to local yachts- 
men because Joe had been on the mend after a serious illness. . . . He did 
much for the sport at the Detroit B.C. and the Detroit Y.C. He sailed in 
all types of craft but won his greatest renown as a cat boat skipper. He won 
every possible honor, from races at the Interlake Regatta at Put-in Bay to 
Mackinac Island. 


> Bilgewash: The fleet is still growing. . . . Dr. Carlisle Wilson sold 
Question and is bringing in another Six-Metre, Solenta, which has been 
sailing out of the Rochester Y.C. . . . If the pheasant hunting season had 
been put off this year, the “‘ Eights” might still be racing. Most of the crews 
went after the birds when the season was on and that ended things just be- 
fore November came in. . . . Perce Darnell won the last six races with 
Pintail and he’s been ever so jolly this winter. . . . Floyd Beitzel is the 
new commodore at the Detroit Y.C., succeeding Art Summerlee, while Bill 
Mitte takes over where Phil Phillips left off at Bayview. Mitte’s selection 
represents a departure from precedent at Bayview which has always dedi- 
cated itself pretty much to sail. Mitte sees nothing improper in getting over 
the water in a power cruiser and he does it in his Sea Shell. . . . Hino 
Nurme, newcomer from the Pacific Coast, is kicking up a lot of excitement 
in the Star Class. Reports say that he has five new boats building here. 
The Detroit Y.C. had its greatest year in yachting; even Commodore 
Harry C. Kendall, the club’s historian, couldn’t remember a better season 
and he, according to Charley Burton, has been observing things since the 
Walk-In-The-Water came through here. . . . The following skippers put 
the Detroit Y.C. burgee in front: Wilfred “Toot”? Gmeiner with Apache 
in the racing-cruising class; Andy Langhammer’s Rambler VI, cruising; 
Ernie Grates’ Shamrock, Eight-Metre; Russ Moore’s LaSalle, Class R; 
Betty Lord, 10s; Al Grundy’s Joal VII, 22-Square Metres; George E. Van’s 
Fiddler’s Witch, Class K (hear, hear); and Per Valboe, river cat boat 
champion. . . . The club’s cat boat skippers also won team honors by 4 
wide margin over Edison and Detroit. . . . After 80 years of carrying on 
in sail, the Detroit Y.C. gives every indication of sticking to the sport. Dr. 
R. D. Ament had 135 students getting the know how about cat boats dur- 
ing the season. . . . Which explains where the D.Y.C. sailors have been 
coming from for fifty years. .. . ; 
Just to keep the record straight, it should be recorded that Ruth Sinclair 
won the ladies’ cat boat championship after a squally series. (The squalls 
- came in the protest meetings, the young matrons just doted on thrashing 
out the infractions.) Doris Nevins and Margo Summerlee tied for second 
and each received a flag for the place while Betty Lord was given a third. 
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To Our Country’s Yachtsmen 


May we insert a word of tribute to the former owners of these 
patrol boats who so graciously gave up their time and yachts 
when our country was so badly in need of both. 


unt- 
1 one 
| nab 
lame IN WAR TIME or PEACE TIME the Coast Guard Patrol is 
' on the job and we all should feel mighty proud of this branch 


1sual of the service. 


, the T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Co., is ready now to serve these 
; and boats and also will be when these same boats again cruise the 
rder, peaceful waters of our shores. 
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1944, BRASS COPPER ACCESSORIES 


iey'll BRONZE ALUMINUM EVERDUR 


_— New Accessory Line:—Hot Dipped Galvanized Carriage Bolts 
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DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 


We Specialize 


IMPORTED 
EGYPTIAN | 
YACHT DUCK J} 
easily ten 
HEMP 
BOLT 
ROPE 








FOR MAXIMUM 
MANEUVERASILITY 


Easy, smooth, single 
lever control, giving 
full command of speed 
either forward or re- 
verse, gives maximum 


maneuverability to 


any craft equipped 
with a Twin Disc Ma- 


rine Gear. 















COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Meeting last month in Philadelphia, the Comet Class executive com- 
mittee decided to hold the annual-meeting of the Class on January 15th. 
And, for the third consecutive year, it will be held at the New York Y.C., 
New York City. The usual dinner is expected to follow the meeting at 
which reports will be made and officers elected for the year. 


> New fleets in the making: Sandusky 8.C., at Sandusky, O., has applied 
for a charter and will start 1944 with eight Comets. . . . Lavallette Y.C., 
on Barnegat Bay, has made inquiry concerning a charter. 

Melvin Squires, secretary of the Sandusky group of Comets, reports that 
they started with two boats last spring. Since then, six other Comets have 
put in an appearance. Comet skippers recall with pleasure the last national 
championships, held off Sandusky in September, 1941. 


> Charles Rogers, Jr., and his Comet Bud are a combination hard to beat 
around Echo Bay at New Rochelle, N.Y. Here is a list of the events and 
prizes which he has won this season: Saturday special series, best skipper 
series, fleet championship, high point for the fleet, Watter’s Trophy, Long 
Island Sound championship and Shipshape Trophy. 

Next in line for honors are Arthur Miller and his Uno, winners of the 
fleet novelty race and a long distance race. Richard Poole, Jr., skipper of 
Avenger, was rated most improved skipper in the fleet. 


> Ed Fracker, Jr., secretary of the Princess Bay Y.C. Fleet on Staten 
Island, reports that the fleet will hold instructions in sailing and other 
meetings through the winter. He expects eight boats out next season. 


> Potomac River Comet sailors at Washington have a new fleet champion, 
Frank Howard, former Gulf Coast skipper, who is new this year to Comets. 
His Hi-C’s won the fall series against keen competition. Runner-up was 
Clarke Daniel, whose Robert EF. Lee has had things pretty much her own 
way for several years. Ed Braddock, in Toby, was third. 

A second division for Comets, established this year to encourage new- 
comers ta compete, was won by Frank Maguire in Betty IJ, with Joe Mar- 
shall’s Windy and Virgil Smith’s Electra placing second ard third. 


> High point Comet skipper at Medford B.C., Medford, Mass., turns out 
to be Harrington Moore, whose Puff scored 1576 points. Next in order were 
Edward Blake’s Ed-Bill, Fred Redding’s Redwest, John Black’s Cheerio, 
Lynn Marsh’s Thico, George Cooper’s Marblehead, Harry Browning’s 
Yo-Ho, Sam Lanza’s Brat and William Huber’s Osprey. 


> The classic Burlington Island race, which closes the Comet season on 
the Delaware River, was won by Graham Farrington, now a Navy machin- 
ist. He was home on leave that week-end and sailed Ingo Stephan’s 
Dragon Fly. Just 50 seconds astern was Ed Merrill in Time Fly. Next in 
order were Hilary Lyons’ Daiquiri and Arthur Schuh’s Aquila. 

The race is three miles up to the island, once around either way and 
return. The river is narrow, with high bluffs and strong tides, and calls for 
real helmsmanship. The race is sponsored by the Red Dragon C.C. 


> Commodore George Powell, of the Seaside Park Y.C., has given the 
Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. a sterling silver cup to be awarded annually to the 
junior sailor who distinguishes himself in sportsmanship during the season’s 
racing. The first winnér is Thelma Barnes, of the Seaside Park Y.C. Her 
Comet Taka also won the club championship. 

Seaside’s Comet fleet has been reduced to seven, with boys and girls 
under sixteen doing most of the sailing. The club played host to 92 boats in 
all classes at its September regatta. James Chaffey, in Sirocco, won the 
junior division and Charles Ill, in Restless, the senior division. 


> Final figures on the Barnegat Bay Y.R.A. championships for Comets, a 
series of scven races, finds these leaders: 

Juniors — Chaffey, Bay Head Y.C., 98.9 per cent; Constance Earle, 
Flotsam, Mantoloking Y.C., 78.7 per cent; and John Thompson, Tip Top, 
Bay Head, 72.7 per cent. 

Seniors — John Benedict’s Seaweed, Mantoloking, 77.8 per cent; Eben 
C. Hall’s Restless, Bay Head, 73.7; Robert Afflerback’s Sea Bee, 72.8. 


> The Green Pond S.C. which produced the national high point skipper in 
Harold T. Martin last season, is expanding into the Green Pond Y.C. 
Sailors have taken over a building on the lake front and it promises to make 
an excellent clubhouse. Jack Skinner is commodore and “‘Sonny’’ Zillessen 
is vice commodore. 

Martin, by the way, ends up as high point skipper for the local Comet 
fleet. Scores are based on 20 races during the year. 
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NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


for all types of vessels 


- KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 








TRADE-WIND 


MARINE BLOWERS 
are NOW Die-formed 
of Non-critical Steel! 





Chalk up another first for Trade-Wind 
Motorfans... these blower specialists are 
now producing small Marine Blowers to 
U. S. Navy requirements in tremendous 
quantities at low cost through their 
special Die-forming process. 





Blowers are heavy gauge hot-dipped 
galvanized for corrosion protection with 
motor enclosed for safe, efficient opera- 
tion; and Standard Test Code Rated! 

@ Illustrated is model TA-361 
180 C.F.M. with 4” inlet. 

@ Other Standardized sizes: 50 to 
3,000 C.F.M. 6-12-24 or 32 volt 
D.C. motor optional. 

@ Engineering data now available 
on Marine standardized or cus- 
tom-built Blowers. Please write 
for it! 

Thousands of Trade-Wind Blowers are in 
daily use throughout the world helping 
speed the hour of victory! 
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amd Buy 


AVOID THE iment Investigate NOW the 
possibilities of having a new boat for your 
peacetime sailing. Discuss the idea of owning 
a new “pride and joy” — either sail or power 
— with this organization whose years of pre- 
war experience in designing and building fine 
yachts, plus the wide knowledge gained from 
mass-producing hundreds of war vessels to 
exacting standards, places us in position to 
offer the best in design and workmanship at 
lowered cost. 


We are still producing one hundred percent 
for war’ But we are planning NOW to pro- 
duce for peace — planning to turn out stock 
model and custom pleasure craft which will 
reflect, in quality and price, the full benefit 
of new materials, equipment, and construc- 
tion methods born of war research. 

They will be better boats, each one 

A REAL BUY. 


weney x. HEN CKLEY« commany 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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YACHTING 
THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The most important event in the offing, in so far as South Shore sailors 
are concerned, is the annual fall meeting of the Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association which is scheduled for Hotel Hollenden in Cleveland on Satur- 
day, December 4th. 

We understand that the nominating committee will propose the names 
of Joseph F. Nagel, of the Edison B.C., for commodore: James A. Beidler, 
of the Toledo Y.C., for vice commodose and either E. W. Kiefer, of the 
Port Huron Y.C., or Lester R. Mylander, of the Sandusky Y.C., for rear 
commodore. Sail yacht measurer will be Marion H. Seward, of the Edison 
B.C., and George Michaux, of the Sandusky Y.C., is to be power boat 
measurer. A. J. Grundy, of the Detroit Y.C., D. K. McBride, of the Port- 
age Lakes Y.C., and Alex Winton, of the Cleveland Y.C., are to be dele- 
gates to the Yacht Racing Union of the Great Lakes with A. J. Grundy, 
R. H. Bostwick, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., and E. W. Kiefer, of the Port 
Huron Y.C., slated as delegates to the Yacht Racing Union. 


> The boat storage problem in the Cleveland district is acute this fall and 
many Cleveland owners have been forced to take their boats to near-by 
ports for storage. Manager Bill Wood, at the Rocky River Island Co., has 
his hands full with C.Y.C. boats and will probably store more boats than at 
any time in the history of the island. He has been forced to turn down some 
of the larger sailing craft and it looks as though some four or five will have 
to stay in the ice at Clifton Park Lagoon this winter. 

The Lakeside Y.C. boats were all out of the water late in October but 
Terminal Yacht Basin haul outs were delayed due to damage by storm, 


and it is likely that ee out operations will be going on well into Decem- 
ber. 


> Ngauruhoe and Brilliant, last of the five 30-Square-Metres which were 
purchased on the East Coast by members of the Cleveland Y.C., arrived 
in Cleveland November 6th and were launched at the Stadium Yacht 
Basin and towed to Rocky River for winter storage. Ngauruhoe, renamed 
Rouge by her new owner, Laurence Ptak, is a Lawley-built craft, while 
Brilliant, owned by Julius Simms and Thomas Bolton, was designed and 
built by Knud Reimers, of Stockholm, Sweden. 


> Frank Jontzen, of the Cleveland Y.C., one of the veteran Class R skip- 
pers and former owner of the Elyria, one of the first Class R craft on Lake 
Erie, left Cleveland last month for St. Petersburg, Fla., to join the Mari- 
time Commission’s Officers’ Training School as an instructor. Frank will 
have rating as a chief boatswain’s mate. 


> Prominent Cleveland boat owners are playing an important part in the 
Seamanship Training Corps program of Cleveland High Schools this win- 
ter. A. J. Oliver, past commander of the Cleveland Power Squadron, heads a 


committee composed of Paul H. Gartland, Earl Heist, Milton N. Gallup, 


Wm. King, Charles R. Wallach, Felix A. Danton and L. E. Vredevoe. This 
committee has secured the services of Wm. A. Wright, Lester Hoffman, 


- Horace E. Weitzel, Paul Gayman, E. J. Sirmay, Neville Foster, Albert 


Robinson, P. T. Robinson, 0. J. Doyle, F. W. Dutton, 8. K. Towson, E. 
G. Quellhorst, Dr. V. E. Barnes, V. D. Stranahan, S. B. Taylor, George 
Shamonin and A. A. Mastics as instructors. Courses are being held at West 
Technical, Lincoln, Collinwood, Shaker Heights and Lakewood High 
Schools. 


> Dr. Paul Gordon, of the Cleveland Y.C., has purchased the 32’ cruiser 
Tinker Boy from Ed Smith of Rocky River. 


> Wanderer X, veteran Class R sloop which has been owned by Peter 
Ball, of the Cleveland Y.C., but which was chartered to Thomas B. Bolton 
last summer, has been sold to Al (Peaches) Williams of the Cleveland Y.C., 
and Allea (ex-Cheemaun-ex-Banshee), owned by Capt. Jonassen, of the 
Mentor Harbor Y.C., has been bought by Robert W. Gould, of the C.Y.C., 
a newcomer to Class R racing. It looks like a revival of interest for Class R 
at the Cleveland Y.C., with eight boats in active competition. 


> C.J. Casper, of Edgewater Dr., Lakewood, Ohio, has purchased Dudley 
K. Henderson’s a.c.f. 26’ cruiser Nyx IT and has applied for membership in 
the Cleveland Y.C. 


a Steve Gyuro, of the Cleveland Y.C., who purchased A. A. Anderson’s 
30’ Chris-Craft cruiser recently, has sold his 22’ Doane cruisabout to 
William Grobe, of the Edgewater Y.C. 


> Lakeside Y.C. notes — Past Commodore Frank Maxon has sold his 
35-foot Bailey-designed cruiser to H. J. Hooper of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, who 
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The Original °°E °° 






Back in 1906, a certain U.S. Navy 
gunnery crew won a competition for 
accurate and.rapid firing. The compe- 
tition was for a new emblem — the 
Navy “E”. Winners were allowed to 

- paint a large “E” on their gun turret 


and wear the emblem on the sleeves of 
their jackets. 


The Army & Navy Production 
Award—the old Navy “E”—has just 
been awarded to the Chelsea Clock 
Company for outstanding achievement 
in the production of time pieces for the 
Armed Forces. 


“Give Us The Same Clock Movements 
You’re Now Making” 


When this war began, Chelsea’s orders 
were to produce its regular peacetime clock 
movements but in vastly increased quan- 
tity. Only the cases were to be changed. 
Thus, once this war is won, Chelsea’s 
craftsmen should have increased ability, 
plus increased facility, for making really 


fine timepieces. 


‘CHELSEA 


CLOCK COMPANY 


282 Everett Avenue Chelsea, Mass. 





LET’S CONTINUE TO 
BUY WAR BONDS 


TRE. STANDARD OF ACCURADY . S18 18 86 
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YACHTING 


is a newcomer in boating: Roy Seitz has sold his 35-foot Lund-built seq 
skiff cruiser Ivor to Norman Beckley and Fred Beckley of the Edgewater 
Y.C.: V. D. Stranahan has sold his Alden-designed Malabar Jr. 
auxiliary sloop to Dr. Odell of the Edgewater Y.C. and Commodore 
Oscar Netschke has sold his 32-foot Chris-Craft cruiser Night-Cap and has 
bought the 42-foot Elco bridge deck cruiser C-Minor, recently returned by 
the Coast Guard, from W. A. Baker of Akron, Ohio. 


> Ferd P. Fischer, past commodore of the Vermilion Y.C. and a 
past commander of the Vermilion Power Squadron, is conducting the “N” 
class of the Vermilion Power Squadron this winter. This is the first time 
that the Vermilion Power Squadron has conducted this class. 


> C. M. Krug, chairman of the house committee of the Erie Yacht Club, 
went to Cleveland recently and came back at the wheel of an attractive 
38-foot Matthews enclosed cabin cruiser which he purchased from a 
Cleveland owner. The new boat is powered with a pair of 145 horse power 
Kermath engines and is quite fast. She replaces the Matthews 38-footer 
which was requisitioned by the Coast Guard last year. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Special representative of his government at Key West on Navy Day 
was Julio D. Arguelles, Commodore of the Cuban Navy and active in the 
Habana Y.C. Francis Bidwell is back at Tampa on leave after commanding 
an LST for seven trips from Africa to Sicily and then being one of the first 
to hit the beach at Salerno. C. M. Blackford, navigator in a number of St. 
Petersburg-Havana races, is a lieutenant in the Coast Guard in the Pacific. 
Carroll Sweet, of Grand Rapids, who has been commanding an SC in the 
Pacific, is back at the Sub-chaser School at Miami for training for the 
DEs. Alan Hall, who raced dinghies at Grand Rapids and Compass Class 
boats on Cape Cod, has won his wings at the Naval Air Station at Jackson- 
ville. Sylvia Shethar, who sails out of Rye, is learning to fly at Embry- 
Riddle at Miami. Laura Backus, who used to represent the Fort Pierce Y.C. 
in sailing races, is in the band at the Spar Training Station at Palm Beach. 


> Commodore Hugh Matheson, of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., has four sons 
who are now lieutenants (j.g.) in the Navy. William, Hugh Jr., Finley and 
Hardy are all on sea duty and three of them are reported to have taken 
their motor scooters along. Joseph Harris, of Sarasota, has gone to the 
South Pacific as skipper of an Army supply vessel. J.L. Peterson, who took 
his Gypsy down from Seneca Falls with the last Southward Ho Cruise, is 
with the Coast Guard Reserve in the Seventh Naval District. R. William 
Fagan, whose fishing crusier Florida Cracker II was always among the 
leaders in the Cat Cay tuna tournaments, is now in the Army Transport 
Service and in charge of the fleet at Fort Screven, near Savannah. James 
Lunnon, commander of the Miami Power Squadron, is now in charge of 


engineering activities at a new air school opened in Brazil by Pan American 
Airways. 


> At Panama City, the launching of Liberty ships is going ahead at the 
Jones Construction Co. The last one was christened Salvator Brau for the 
Liberal leader of Puerto Rico. At Tampa, the McCloskey Co., which is 
finishing up work on the three concrete cargo ships launched during the 
summer, is pouring six more similar vessels. Merrill-Stevens’ superinten- 
dent at Miami, Alex Balfe, has been sworn in as a lieutenant (jg) in the 
port guard of the Coast Guard. These volunteers, on a part time basis, are 
to release regulars for sea duty. 


> The Miami Beach Boat Slips has been bought by a group known as the 
Miami Beach Boat Corp. Officers of the new company are: J. M. Keely, 
president; Paul Buhler, secretary and treasurer; and Victor Anderson, 
vice president and general manager. The first two are from Miami where 
Buhler runs the Miami Shipbuilding Corp. Anderson has for some years 
operated a storage dock at City Island, N. Y. The Boat Slips is one of the 
enterprises of the late Carl Fisher. The management is codperating with the 
Oceanographic Institute of Woods Hole, Mass., in testing bottom paints 
and underwater preservatives. A number of laboratory floats here are 
checked from day to day by chief technician C. M. Weiss and a number of 
boats have been given free paint jobs to get actual results in use. While the 
present work is being done particularly for the Navy, the benefits will come 
to boats of every class and type. 


> Now that the war has been pushed farther from our coastline, the sailors 
hereabouts are talking of racing again. It is proposed that the Biscayne Bay 
Y.C. hold the 30-mile Lipton Trophy race which has been suspended for two 
years. Though there are not apt to be any northern auxiliaries down for the 
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GIANT SUPER-Harbord 
PANELS... 


As long as 50’ or longer, 
or as wide as 50’ or wider. 


In effect, these mammoth 
panels are merely expanded 
panels of SUPER-Harbord, 
and are attained by joining 
together smaller panels into 
one long or wide panel by 
an advanced method of 
scarfing. SUPER-Harbord 
panels are tapered or 
scarfed at the edges to a 
slope ratio of 1 to 12 di- 
mensions, and then are 
joined together by the hot- 
press method. The 1 to 12 
ratio of the scarf makes a 
safe and dependable joint, 
and meets rigid specifica- 
tions. 

















GIANT 
SUPER -/ar6ord+ PANELS 


up to 50-foot lengths 
speed up ship production 





@ WEATHERPROOF AND WATERPROOF 
@ HOT-PRESSED AND BOILPROOF 





Me" PANELS of SUPER-Harbord are helping to 
construct more craft in shorter time. 


Correctly engineered, these giant panels meet Navy and 


Army requirements for high specification work. For the 
building of boats, barges, docks and warehouses they are 


valuable in any construction where panels are to be perma- 
nently exposed to water or weather. 


The bonding of the component veneers and the scarfing 
of the panels into one long or wide panel are done by the 
hot-press process and Harbor precision methods. 


Orders are being accepted for prompt shipment and later 
—subject to government allocation of fir plywood. 


Address inquiries, with specifications and approximate 
shipping requirements to— 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION | Hoquiam, Washington 


* SUPER-Harbord ...the Marine Plywood 
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42’ Aircraft Rescue Boat 


FOR THE ARMY'S NAVY 





STURGEON BAY BOAT WORKS 


Palmer Johnson, Manager 
STURGEON BAY WISCONSIN 
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“GET ON THE SPOT 
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oO “Git ficar fusreat with Wayqost- : 
est’ is aptly translated for sub busters. “Get on 
the spot —but fast!” and roll out the barrels 
before they set down and hide. That calls for 
quick, positive rudder action to get there fast 
and lay down a pattern... and positive rudder" 


D*M chain 
drive steering gear is on the job aboard C. G. 
Cutters, Crash Boats and other Patrol Craft. Rack- 
and-pinion type aboard Picket Boats, Navy and 
Army Tugs and a wide range of Harbor Craft. 


action means unfailing steering gear. | 


Put Steering Security on 
the PLUS side — Specify 


DURKEE*MARINE 





PRODUCTS CORP. 


GRASMERE, STATEN ISLAND 4, N. Y. 

















YACHTING 


winter, there are a number of boats nearby either in the Navy or in storage, 


Among them are James Brickell’s Starlight and Harkness Edwards’ 


Wakiva, both in commission. W. L. Cleveland’s Blue Heron, Gordon Men- 
delsohn’s Quartermore, Wade Sackner’s Caprice, and Vandal (which Jack 
Price used to race) could be made ready in short order. 


> The Coast Guard is returning boats to their owners. At Palm Beach 
Vahdah has been returned to Commander John M. Rutherfurd. At Clear- 
water, G.M. Trammell’s Judge Wagg and Eugene Van Cleve’s Lively 
Lady II are back. The motor houseboat Norma IT has been returned to 
Walter Stark at Islamorado. The motor houseboat Lenore has been returned 
to W. J. Jarrett, at Fort Lauderdale. C. Rollin Manville, Jr., at Punta 
Gorda, has his Nillor II. Sea Bee is returned to Frank G. Fox, of Miami 
Beach, and Atlantan to William Burdine, of Miami. Except for the house- 
boats, these are all motor cruisers ranging from 35’ to 80’. They are being 
replaced by regular Coast Guard boats built for the job. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> The Dinghy Committee of the Larchmont Y.C., consisting of Clinton 
M. Bell, Chairman, Alex P. Gest and John L. Ramsay, has announced 
the Winter Racing Series which are open to Class B One-Design, Class X 
One-Design, Class D Dinghies and to Lawley 110s. Official racing began 
on Sunday, November 7th, and will continue on every Sunday through 
April 16th. Races will also be held on Lincoln’s and Washington’s Birth- 
days. The season is broken into three groups: The Fall Series, which started 
on November 7th and which will terminate on December 26th; the Winter 
Series, which will begin on January 9th and will end on February 20th; 
and the Spring Series, which will get under way on February 22nd and will 
conclude on April 16th. They will race for the newly established Roy 
Manny, Jr., Trophy. 

“Your attention,’ states the racing circular, “is called particularly to 
the rule which requires immediate aid to capsized dinghies. The observance 
of this rule is essential because of the restricted conditions under which 
we must operate in these times.’ All of which seems to indicate that the 
Committee feels that there may be a score of claimants for the Frostbite 
Y.C.’s most honored award: “The Order of the Bath.” 

The first pre-season contest was between Manhasset Bay sailors and 
Larchmont in the latter’s harbor. Arthur Knapp, in Popcorn, took the 
honors with a total of 92 points; Alton O’Brien, in Frappe, was second with 
87 points and G. R. Hinman, in Sandpiper, was third with 86 points. 

The first official bout was held on November 7th in a steady northeast 
breeze. Six races were sailed, Alton O’Brien, in Frappe, cleaning up with 
three firsts, two seconds and a fourth and a total score of 115 points. 
Second was Jack Sutphen, in Rum Dum, with two firsts, two seconds, 
a third and a fifth, 112 points. Cornelius Shields took third place in Sissy 
with 102 points, just nosing out J. M. Odell’s Paralysis which scored 101. 


> Officers recently elected at the annual meeting of the Junior Y.R.A. 
of Long Island Sound are: Walbridge 8S. Taft (Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Y.C.), chairman; V. R. Coudert (Indian Harbor Y.C.), corresponding 
secretary; Hoyt 0. Perry (Pequot Y.C.), recording ements; Jesse A. B. 
Smith (Stamford Y.C.), treasurer. 


p> Officers and Members of the Executive Committee of the Yacht Racing 
Association of Long Island Sound, elected at the general meeting in 
October are: President, Arthur W. Page (Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club); 
vice president, John B. Shethar (American Y.C.); treasurer, Cornelius 
Shields (Larchmont Y.C.); secretary, Joseph F. Watkins (Pequot Y.C.); 
and Clinton H. Crane (Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C.), Alexander P. 
Gest, Jr. (Larchmont Y.C.) and Frederick W. Wright (Manhasset Bay 
Y.C.), members of the Committee. 


> The Yachting Department of the New York A.C. has established winter 
quarters at Lion’s Shipyard. 


p> At the annual meeting of the Stamford Y.C. held at the clubhouse on 
October 12th, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Com- 
modore, C. A. Betts, Jr.; vice commodore, N. 8. Seeley; rear commodore, 
Alphonse J. Donahue; fleet captain and chairman of the race committee, 
Mortimer L. Doolittle; treasurer, W. S. MacMenemy. The club’s new 
secretary is Arthur M. McCoy. The following were also elected: Delegates 
to Yacht Racing Association of L. I. Sound, Vice Commodore N. S. 
Seeley, M. L. Doolittle, J. A. B. Smith. Delegates to Junior Yacht Racing 
Association of L. I. Sound, Commodore Charles A. Betts, Jr., J. A. B. 
Smith, Robert M. Thomson. The club has had an unusually successful 
year, having put its financial house in excellent shape and increased its 
membership, owing, in no small measure, to an intensive campaign for 
new members. 
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In War or Peace the 
Finest Ships Rely on 


RADIOMARINE 





















IL IS AMMUNITION, and its transportation 
to our fighting forces and war industries is 
one of the important jobs of the war. 

The tanker fleet of the United States Merchant 
Marine is performing an outstanding service in 
delivering huge quantities of fuel oil and gasoline 
to our forces and those of our allies. And many of 
these tankers depend on Radiomarine equipment 
to help them get through safely, and on time. 











RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
75 Varick Street, New York, N. Y. 


The entire facilities of Radiomarine Corporation 
of America, including its service stations at 21 
ports, are devoted to equipping merchant ships 
and the ships of our armed forces needed to 
win the war. 


When victory comes, the improved radio- 
electronic equipment developed for war will be 
made available to all vessels from pleasure craft 
to luxury liners. 




















The Winner Water Light is 
visible at sea for many 
miles. It's automatic, with 
no switches to operate or 
mechanical parts to get out 
of order. Lights the instant 
_ it hits the water and bums 
continuously a minimum. 
of 10 hours in a floating | 
upright position. 


Absolutely safe; will not | 
expiode as no gasses are 
created; will not set fire to _ 
floating oil or gasoline. 


APPROVED BY 
MERCHANT MARINE 
INSPECTION — U.S.C.G. 


Equipped with metal ring | 
for attaching to raft, float, . 
buoy, etc. With metal : 
holder for securing to rail 
or any flat surface. 


Length 21%"; diameter 154". 
Shipping weight 3 lbs. in- 
cluding standard flashlight 
batteries. 


West Coast Licensee 


HUNTER BOAT CORP. 
Suisun City, Cal. 





104 RAILROAD AVE. » WEST TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 




































YACHTING 
MAINE COAST NOTES 


By Lawrence B. Getchell 


> That October 27th northeast gale, which blew all those big vessels 
ashore on the New York-New Jersey coast, also pushed the old, picturesque, 
Maine-built three-master Lucy Evelyn aground at Vineyard Haven. It. 
is understood, however, that the damage she sustained wasn’t fatal. 


> Despite the punkest October on record here, six sail boats remain in 
commission at Sou’west Harbor as this column departs its point of origin. 
They are: Ed Beal’s Nonesuch, Cy Hamlin’s Lazy Daisy, E. S. Burke’s 
International, Mildred Rogers’ Poseidon, Bill Johnston’s Vin-Beth, and 
the rugged old slug Eclipse which has co-starred yours truly and Ben 
Hinckley all summer. 

One hundred and forty-five cadets, the largest class ever graduated by 
any State maritime school, received diplomas from the Maine Maritime 
Academy on October 30th. On November Ist, the new entering class of 
100 was formally enrolled. 

The Academy is now utilizing the entire premises once belonging to the 
Castine Normal School at Castine as well as a large section of the harbor 
front. It is the hope of several interested individuals that means may be 
found to provide the school with a fleet of small sailing craft as an added 
facility in training cadets. 


> With the call for new fishing vessels exceeding all previous demands 
within memory, construction of these craft has become the principal 
work in many of Maine’s bustling shipyards. 

At Waldoboro, a series of six 82’ draggers is scheduled for building by the 
Waldoboro Shipyard, Inc. One of these, Nancy B, has already been 
launched. She is owned by John Bruno & Son, of Boston. The yard is also 
building Navy tugs of the YT type. 

Newbert and Wallace, of Thomaston, have launched Priscilla V, a 62’ 
dragger built for Capt. Jared Vincent, of Edgartown. She was designed 
by Albert E. Condon, of Fairhaven, Mass., who has many successful com- 
mercial fishermen to his credit. N & W are now working on two 77-footers 
and a 48-footer. 

Another Thomaston yard, Gray Boats, Inc., has launched the 72-foot 
dragger Jenny and Jimmie, built for Ellsworth Latham, Jr., of Newport, 
R. I. Her engine is a 225 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel. 

At South Bristol, Parks & Gamage (formerly the Bristol Yacht Building 
Co.) are building four 75-footers, three for New Bedford and one for 
Gloucester. 

Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc., is converting the old tanker Casco to a 
dragger at Boothbay Harbor. Casco, ex-Rosa Belle, was built at Patchogue, 
L. I., in 1865. She passed her 78th birthday at Sample’s. This yard is also 
reconditioning the big New Bedford dragger Madame X. 

What probably will be Number 1 of a standardized line of 60’ draggers 
to be produced by the Southwest Boat Corp., at Southwest Harbor, is now 
building there for George Paine and Manuel Phillips, of Provincetown. 
The vessel’s design has been carefully worked out by her builders who 
produced the two current Gloucester high-liners Bonaventure and Mary 
Rose. The former, a 97’ vessel, brought home an average of 189,100 
pounds of fish in ten consecutive trips during the summer. 

Myrt IT, a 50’ dragger, is building at the Owl’s Head yard of J. H. Grover, 
while Harvey Church, of Steuben, is completing a 52-footer for Capt. Lyle 
G. Ford, of Asheville, Maine. The latter will have a 110 hp. Chrysler 
Crown engine. At Camden, the well known Gloucesterman Joffre, Capt. 
Simon Theriault, is having a new 320 hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel installed 
by the Camden Shipbuilding and Marine Railway Co. 


> Maine’s contribution to Navy Day festivities included the launching of 
four warships. Three of these were submarines, which were given their 
maiden dips at Kittery, while the fourth was a destroyer launched at the 
Bath Iron Works. The destroyer was christened the U. 8S. S. Walke. 
She replaces another craft of the same type and name which was lost in 
action in the South Pacific a few months back. 


> One of the last landmarks of the era of coal burning warships will be 
completely erased by the near future removal for scrap of some 700 tons of 
steel piles and bunker trusses from the remains of the old Naval Coaling 
Station at Lamoine. During World War I, this station was used extensively 
for refueling Uncle Sam’s battle wagons on North Atlantic patrol. It was 
abandoned soon after the Armistice, however, and was eventually given 
by the Navy to the State of Maine which loaned it to the University of 
Maine for the site of a marine biological laboratory. Miles of red tape had 
to be unwound before title to the old pier and coal bunkers could be placed 
in such a status as would permit scrapping of them, war or no war! 


p> The Camden Shipbuilding and Marine Railway Co., which inaugurated 
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You may study the Weems System through carefully conducted 
correspondence courses, or through individual or classroom 
instruction at schools in the following cities: Annapolis, Balti- 
more, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, San Diego, Seattle, 
and Washington, D. C. 











Weems Texts and Instruments 


Those who wish to further their present knowledge of navigation will find many 
of the texts and instruments used in the Weems System bervalesile and are invited 
to purchase these separately without necessarily taking either the full marine 
or air navigation courses. 
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WEEMS Will Teach You Modern NAVIGATION 





OPPORTUNITIES 


for 
NAVIGATORS 


Schools in 9 Cities 


also Correspondence Courses 














Marine Navigation. Latest Speed-Time Distance Calculator .$1.00 

—n oe sions arts .$5.00 Dalton Mark VII Computer.... 7.50 
Air Navigation. Famous Weems Dalton Type E-6-B Computer . . .10.00 iti i 

Gold Medal Text Book...... 3.50 Dalton Medel ey  Guamienee: . .40.00 San. Copaemnnee go 8 ane ae pees See paw fos 
Learning to Navigate......... 2.00 Dalton MK. II, III and IV Plot- SERVICES AS: DENNER Oe soe, ee ee ee eee ot SRM 
Simplified Celestial Navigation. 1.50 ting Boards, Respectively peenney short time by studying the Weems System of Navigation. 
Radius of Action of Aircraft.... 3.CO $8, $18, $12 he completeness and efficiency of the Weems System are attested to 
Instrument Flying............ 4.00 Navy Plotters 641 and 700, by many world-famous navigators. Because its simplicity and ac- 
or ation Charts. = wb Respectively......... $1.25, $1.50 curacy save time and costly errors, Weems is fast surpassing other 

skeleton navigation charts for CELESTIAL NAVIGATION navigation methods. The United States, foreign governments, and 

yee oe Aare aied “as EQUIPMENT many commercial air lines have adopted portions of the Weems 
bivent’s pestand ~ a a Py ee SS Og aa $1.50 System. Prepare now to do your bit as a navigator. 

with com rehensive, well- seedy ion sonal 21” 1.00 a 

ill lang eel j with instruction booklet... .. 7 

illustrated booklet 5.00 iain 5.00 t WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION, ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 

DEAD RECKONING Longines-Weems, Wrist model, 4 New York: GABRIELLA PLACHT, 46 East 46th Street, MU 9-7277 
EQUIPMENT Stainless Steel, Second-Setting ‘ et ee ie , 

; SNE eb ait a Rais 65.00 s Please send me descriptive literature on navigation course. I am inter- 
Aircraft Plotter Mark II (Depart- Oe 20.00 ! ested in Marine Navigation (1); in Air Navigation (). 

mentofCommerceType)Scales American Air Almanac........ 1.00 4 , 

1:1,000,000 and 1:500,000. . . .$2.00 _ 
Navigation Note Book Sb eal 2.00 NEW BOOKS a RO Ee BT RTE EE ee Cee ee eee 
Combination: Navigation Note Short History of Navigation. . . .$1.50 : 

SoskendPlocer........ 3.60 A Navigator's Introduction to ; RS Bs COR RS RD ig ale a Shee ire Pee ee ee eee 
Universal Plotting Sheets per Astronomy —Hyatt:........ 3.00 a 

dozen or in pads............. -50 A Pilot's Meteorology......... 2.50 : Cpl ee Saale! arch! Merce he AE sin SO nan RNG Fi ire desde 
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When your boat is out of the water it is exposed to 
destructive menaces both. inside and out. Dampness 
may mean rot and rust. Negligence may cause fire or 
other damage. Guard against these dangers by getting 
the advice of a Chubb & Son inspector. It’s free. Ask 
us about it—now! 


You'll be keenly interested in the many 
helpful hints on boat care under pres- 
ent conditions in our new booklet, 
“The ABC of Yacht Insurance’. 
Send for it—today! 





40 years of yachting experience | 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


UNDERWRITERS OF ALL FORMS OF MARINE « FIRE « AUTOMOBILE 
¢e INLAND e¢ AVIATION e¢ PERSONAL EFFECTS FLOATERS «+ 
REGISTERED MAIL « AND COVERAGE FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 




















Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the Country 
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OF CONTINUOUS == COURAGE AND == NING AND EFFICIENT == 
SHIPBUILDING BUSINESS ACUMEN CRAFTSMANSHIP 





POST WAR, FINER THAN EVER, CUSTOM AND STANDARDIZED 
YACHTS OF WELDED STEEL AND ALLOY METALS... ALSO 
WOOD CONSTRUCTION. GREATLY ENLARGED STORAGE AND 
REPAIR FACILITIES: WE'LL BE STANDING BY TO SERVE YOU! 


YOUR BONDS ARE HELPING SEND BURGER-BUILT SUBCHASERS, 
MINESWEEPERS, AND OCEAN-GOING TUGS ON THEIR WAY 
TO ACTIVE SERVICE AND HELPING YOU SAVE FOR YOUR NEW 
BURGER YACHT. 








BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 
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HERE'S YOUR SILENT “SERVICE MAN” 


Reliable Authority on Universal 100% Marine Motors 


@ Here, you have the ready answer to every question with regard to 
correct installation, maintenance, repair, etc. It is the easy, sure way to 
enjoy top engine performance, freedom from trouble, longer life. 
Everything’s covered — from advice on winter lay-up down to the 
section on trouble-shooting. 

We've prepared a complete new series of these mechanical instruc- 
tion books to cover every model of Universal 100% Marine Motor. 
They’re free to Universal owners — $1.75 to others. Simply send us 
the serial number of your motor and, if possible, i“ 

a picture of — boat. wpb a part of yer famed Universal 
service —to help you get the utmost out of your 
Universal under wartime handicaps. beak oer ve P+ 


If the book covering your model is not ready— 
we will send a copy as soon as it’s off the press _ KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 


Universal Mofor Co. yon en ne 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 


to supply 
A-E-CO 

Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 


Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 












YACHTING 


the custom of kissing the sponsor (an offshoot of Post Office, no doubt) 
when Navy Tug A7R-19 was launched a few weeks ago, repeated the 
custom in launching ATR-20. It is understood that Camden is currently 
working on a contract for twelve of these large vessels, four of which are 
for the Royal Navy. 

At the launching of ATR-20, Commander Lionel Greenstreet, R. N., 
said that ATRs had faced enemy fire and terrific storms to rescue upwards 
of two million tons of Allied shipping that had been bombed, torpedoed 
or otherwise put out of commission. 


> Snow Shipyards, Inc., of Rockland, has launched one of the huge 
200’ net tenders building there for the Navy. This one bore the salty name 
of YN-83. She was ably christened by Ensign Anne James of the Waves, 


> While homeward bound to Gloucester with a 55,000 pound catch aboard, 
the 75’ dragger St. Rosalie, Capt. Mathew Parisi, struck hard on Monhegan 
Island recently and sank. All ten members of her crew were rescued. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


> We have an old-timer on Narragansett Bay, not a yacht but a vessel 
that comes pretty near to being, if she isn’t, the oldest vessel still in active 
service in the country. She is the oyster boat Salt Sea and has just been sold 
by the American Oyster Co. to Nelson Blount, of Warren, who uses her for 
dredging black quahaugs off the bottom of Block Island. She is in her 
122nd year and, while she has been lengthened and more.or less rebuilt 
several times, there’s still a lot of the original boat left in her. She was built 
at Poughkeepsie in 1822 as a Hudson River sloop. The second government 
list of United States merchant vessels, published in 1868, lists her as a 
schooner. She had a dozen owners before she came into Rhode Island so it’s 
impossible to tell just He the many changes were made, but the first one 
was to take her sticks out of her, lengthen her stern, and put a coal burning 
steam engine in her. About twenty years ago, the steam engine was taken 
out and a gasoline engine put in. Six years later, out came the gasoline mill 
and a Diesel took its place. Except when out for repairs, she has seen con- 
tinuous service. And if anyone who likes to excavate ancient history wants 
to trace her history, look for the James Morgan for it was only a few years 
ago she was named after clam chowder. 


> Short ends. .. . The Barrington Y.C. has reélected Dr. George A. 
Bridges, commodore; David A. Pepperell, vice commodore; Harlan T. 
Moses, rear commodore; John C. Howland, secretary; Norman E. Mc- 
Culloch, treasurer. About the only change was the election of Gerald Wood- 
ruff to succeed Raymond Colley as chairman of the race committee. . . . At 
the East Greenwich Y.C., Wallace H. Humphrey was reélected commodore; 
Joseph C. O’Donnell, vice commodore; Dr. Harold C. Lockwood, rear 
commodore; Richard C. Leland, treasurer; C. Victor Nylen, secretary; and 
Dr. George W. Van Benschoeten, Frank C. Prue and Edward P. Jennison, 
trustees. . . . The Rhode Island Y.C. nominating committee’s slate, which 
will probably go through without opposition, is: Prof. Leighton T. Bohl, 
commodore; Dr. E. Victor Conrad, vice commodore; Alden 8. Walls, rear 


‘commodore; Robert F. Abell, secretary; William A. Ternes, treasurer; and 


William T. Bailey and Thomas N. Rowland, executive board members at 
large. . . . Herreshoff is building two Eldredge-McInnis-designed 71’ 
draggers in addition to government work. . . . Herreshoff’s is about the 
only Rhode Island yard that isn’t taking on commercial and yacht work 
this fall, and it’s a good thing for the yachtsmen that the other yards are, 
for last year,{with a lot of Narragansett Bay boats in Coast Guard service, 
the yards that could haul and store were full. Now, with the Coast Guard 
turning boats back to their owners, it would be a tough job to find places 
for them if the yards were still closed. . . . Bob Parsons has bought the 
Herreshoff S boat Volante II for his son Sam who’s now in the Navy. 
Volante is at Marblehead and will be left there until spring. . . . Ford 
Wilson has bought Edson Sawyer’s 22’ Lyman launch Wee Three. . . . The 
Narragansett Bay Power Squadron will start its course in piloting Decem- 
ber 13th at Brown University. . . . Duane Everson has leased the Thorsen 
yard at the foot of Armington St., Edgewood. . . . Reversing the usual 
order of things, the Edgewood Peppy Pappies, winners in the annual team 
match, dined the Barrington Tired Fathers, losers. Most of the 32 who 
sailed, and others who hadn’t, attended. Now they’re talking about a new 
division of small boat sailors, the Peppy Grandpaps and the Tired Grand- 
dads. . . . Coles River Y.C. Herreshoff 1214-foot Class is increasing. 
Willard Gardner has bought Fritz Haffenreffer’s Raggedy Ann and Frank 
Rivers has bought Phil Green’s Philly. . . . Russ Boss’s Argument won the 
five-race post-season series of the S Class. Tied with Alden Walls’ Nina at 
the end of four races, they had a sail-off but all the ‘‘S’s”’ in the upper bay 
sailed with them. . . . C.C. Gagen has sold his auxiliary sloop Jda M and 
is dickering for a power boat, as he wants to settle in Florida and move 
there by water. 
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... looks like a lot of 
fun... and it is! 
There’snoharm in think- 
ing of the hours of 
pleasure you will have 
in your own Peyton 
Cruiser, after the war 
is won... that’s one 
of the things we're « 
fighting for. 





THE PEYTON COMPANY 
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Sluggéalin 


Ear-mark a war bond 
purchase for your own 
Peyton Boat...to be 
built especially for you 
... after the war. There 
is no better investment 
for your money today 
-..no better way of 
assuring yourself of the 
boat you want when that 
great day arrives. 
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BOAT BUILDERS * NEWPORT REACH, CALIFORNIA 





translates barometer readings into 
scientific, detailed weather forecasts 


Picture this—a clear day, with little wind and 
the barometer “steady” at 29. What weather 
would you look for? The accurate forecast for 
hose conditions ts gales within 24 hours! That 
ows why barometer readinys must be inter 
yreted according to meteorological principles 
ou can translate barometer readings into detailed, accurz 
recasts instantly, however, with the Kenvon Weathercaster 
instrument combines the established principles of meteoro! 
ple set of dials. Used with any barometer, it enables you t 
es in temperature, wind direction and velocity PAS 9 es 
ince—with professional accuracy 
Kenyon Weathercaster puts the science of weather 
fr fingertips. Gel a athercaster and yeally knou 


ice $4.95 postpaid / deal Gift For Anyone Woatl 


——— _ A PRECISION INSTRUMENT OF 
4 L. NYON INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY, Tiga 


Huntington Station, L. |., New York 














You Cant Bivopriat DANGER! 





TWO MEN CAN 
CARRY IT 





FOR BILGE 
SERVICE 


Present day dangers may disable even carefully 
designed marine fire protection systems. But fires 
can still be fought successfully—even after a 
vessel's power is all gone — with LaBour Type SFI 
Fire Pumps. 

The completely independent SFI weighs only 
178 lbs. Two men can carry it anywhere, drop a 
suction hose into water and crank the single cylin- 
der, air-cooled engine. Almost instantly, a powerful 
stream of 50 GPM at 65 lbs. pressure is available. 

The SFI is a truly self-priming centrifugal pump 
of a type approved for marine use by the Navy as 
long ago as 1930. Dirty water cannot clog or dam- 
age this pump; long usage does not materially 
affect its pumping ability or efficiency. 

We can make reasonably prompt deliveries on 
suitable priority-rated orders. Write today for full 
details on the SFI. 


THE LaBOUR COMPANY, INC. 


1609 Sterling Ave., Elkhart, Ind., U.S.A. 
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BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS _ 


al TR OE 

















X MARKS 
THE SPOT 


THAT WAS NOT PROTECTED WITH 


RUMFORD 


GREEN ANTI FOULING 
BOTTOM PAINT 


The Panel Demonstrates the 
Efficient, Longlasting Protection 
offered by Rumford 

Protect Your Bottom with 
RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 
Write for descriptive color book 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave. Rumford, R. I 























QUNGS WINDOW | 


Manufacturers &, Descguers 


33 WEST 60th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALL TYPES 


MARINE SASH 


Write for Our Yew (Catalog 
and (Post-War Designs 
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YACHTING 
LIGHTNING NOTES 
By J. W. Orelup 


> The Washington Lightning fleet, sailing on the Potomac, completed its 
fall series with Fred Shields winning the Burgee Trophy and Newt Canter, 
runner-up. ° 

The Rochester Y.C., at the annual “‘Cups and Flags”’ dinner, presented 
George Culp, race committeeman of twenty-five years’ service, with a 
Lightning. Series winner was J. Richard Conde; runner-up, L. 8. Bartiett. 

An exciting three-day regatta of the Lake Michigan Lightnings was held 
at the South Haven Y.C., South Haven, Mich. The final race established a 
course record of one hour and nineteen minutes for the six miles. Squalls 
and heavy seas forced many boats to finish under jib alone. The winner was 
Walt Swindeman: runner-up, Dr. M. W. Buckborough. 

A. A. LaFountain, Jr., in Windward, won the season’s interclub series of 
seven races of the Barnegat fleet. Wm. Sproul, in Sally, was runner-up, 
Twenty-one boats competed, five more than last year. The series of five 
races at the Bay Head Y.C., was won by Wm. Spofford, Jr., in My Gal. 
Twelve boats sailed. The California Cup was won by J. W. Orelup’s 
Javelin, of Bay Head, and the Jack Wright Cup by Alan Stephens’ Leth, 
of Island Heights. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Three colleges — Coast Guard, Harvard, and M.I.T. — dominated the 
fall dinghy season of the I.C.Y.R.A. and each won notable triumphs. They 
sailed against each other, excluding the Freshman Championship, five 
times in seven weeks and in 63 races: Coast Guard scored 462 points; M.I.T. 
461; and Harvard 457. 


> The so-called “rubber” match on the neutral waters of the Seekonk re- 
sulted in a victory for Coast Guard, 75 to 71. Harvard was third, with 58, 
followed by Brown, 52; Tufts, 50; Worcester Tech, 48; Yale, 47; and North- 
eastern, 35 in the eighth fall invitation regatta of the Brown University 
Y.C. This regatta, sailed in light to moderate southerly airs and a strong 
tide, gave Coast Guard a fall season edge of 3 to 2 over Harvard and 4 to 1 
over M.I.T., the only teams to beat the Cadets in the current season to 
date. However, there is no official I.C.Y.R.A. fall championship and M.I.T. 
can still point to its triumph in the Schell Trophy. 


> On October 10th, the Coast Guard Academy held its second annual invi- 
tation regatta, designed to bring together the top ranking college sailing 
teams, racing four crews to a team in 12-foot Dinghies, 14-footers and 
Stars. This year’s invitations went to M.I.T., 1943 dinghy and McMillan 
Cup champions; Yale, Star Class titlist; and Harvard, 1942 winner and 
Greater Boston champion. 

The event was sailed in strong NNE winds. George O’Day, scoring 28 
points, gave Harvard the victory in the Stars, with Coast Guard’s Philip 
Hildebrandt second with 22. In the International 14-footers, using spin- 


_ nakers, ‘‘Mitch” Daniel, of Coast Guard, won over Cliff Lewis, of Yale, 


28 to 24. Tech’s two crews led in the 12’ dinghies with 51 points against 
Coast Guard’s 45, Yale’s 44, and Harvard’s 38. When the final seores were 
added, Coast Guard had 95, M.I.T. had 85, Harvard 80, and Yale 78. 


> Owing to V-12 examinations at many colleges, the week-end of October 
17th saw only triangular meets at Navy and Coast Guard. At Annapolis 
on October 16th, strong winds forced a transfer of the competition from 
14-footers to knockabouts. Pennsylvania gave the Midshipmen a little 
trouble at first, but the Navy skippers tallied 48 points to Pennsylvania’s 
34 and Haverford’s 24. 

The meet at Coast Guard on October 17th introduced a new competitor, 
the United States Merchant Marine Academy, King’s Point, L.I. This 
team uncovered one fine skipper in Ralph Buchan, of San Francisco, but 
the day, with gale force winds, was hardly one to indoctrinate new hands to 
dinghy racing and the Merchant Marine Academy suffered. Coast Guard 
defeated Northeastern’s trio by 79 to 76, with King’s Point 45. 


> The scene shifted to Boston’s Charles River Basin for the Jack Wood 
Trophy and the New England Associate Member Championship on Octo- 
ber 24th, and the Schell Trophy Regatta October 30-31. Holy Cross 
retained the Championship against stiff opposition from Worcester. 


> The Jack Wood Trophy, oldest of the I.C.Y.R.A.’s limited competitions, 
had two new angles this season. Owing to the fact that Lieut. Walter C. 
(“Jack’’) Wood, formerly of M.I.T., is now Coast Guard’s coach, the 
Cadets were invited to join the traditional rivals from Brown, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, and M.1.T. The other innovation was to sail one division of the 
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Specifications by Uncle Sam 
Craftsmanship by Stephens Brothers 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 


FINE CRAFT FOR FORTY YEARS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 























" ENGINE TROUBLE ON BOARD? 


Lube-oil pressure low! Circulating water over- 
heated! In a split second the source of trouble is 
located, thanks to the VIKING Type A Drum An- 
nunciator, manufactured in accordance with Navy 
drawing 9-S-5429-L. 


Equipped with Type L (Pressure- 
static) and Type N (Thermo- 
static) Contact Makers made in 
strict accordance with Navy spe- 
cifications, (As an alternate, can 
be supplied with Type C Contact 
Makers, commercial equivalent 
particularly designed for marine 
operation.) Furnished with Type 
B (Navy) Bell, or Type S (Navy) 


Siren. 


Write for complete specifications, 


VIKING 


409 Fairfield Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. 
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No matter to what far-off corners of the 
world our war and cargo vessels sail—there 
SHIPMATE sails. We're proud to be on 
board; proud to devote our entire pro- 
duction to the war, so that in the world of 
the future SHIPMATE and pleasure craft 
may sail the seas in peace. 


SC 1355 built by Luders 
Marine Construction Co., 
and equipped with 
Shipmate range. 








SHIPMATE “MODEL 1200), Thice-foot. vit-firede 
range; double-wall construction, heavy insulation): 
low initial, operating and maintenance cost. 4.) 


i a. 
STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 


ESTABLISHED 1830 @ 10 CANAL ST. @ STAMFORD, CONN. is . 
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Minesweepers built in our yard have been 
declared to be as fine as any built and com- 
1 pleted in much less time than most! Our 
f war experience will mean much to our 
peace-time customers, for custom boat 
building and for all types of repairs. 


STADIUM MACE? IBIAASION inc. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 














YACHTING 


three-crew regatta in National 110s, instead of dinghies. Coast Guard’s 
Mitch Daniel won the division with 23 points, while Sam Parkinson, of 
Tech, and Frank Wallin, of Dartmouth, also bested George O’Day, the 
Crimson commodore. However, Harvard dinghymen came through as 
Johnny Burton took one division with 26 points and Douglas (“ Doad”) 
Danner the other with 24. The surprise team was Dartmouth which, going 
into the fifth race, led in all divisions. While Coast Guard was making sure 
of overcoming Dartmouth, Harvard slipped through to a win at 69 pointg 
to Coast Guard’s 66, Dartmouth’s 65, M.1.T.’s 61, and Brown’s 37. It was 
the first Harvard victory since the initial regatta in this series in 1936. 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


> Rain and a strong sou’easter bringing in good sized rollers made the 
yachtsmen who attended the annual L.M.Y.A. meeting feel content to be 
inside on the first Saturday in November at the Chicago Y.C. (Monroe 8t.) 
T. M. Dunlap of Jackson Park Y.C. was re-elected Commodore. Other 
officers elected included Jim Barr, Leon Healy, Ed Schnabel, Willard Hoch, 
Vic Milliken, Ed Buker, Tom. Blackwood, Jim Hobelman and Chris Peter- 
son. The Lake Michigan Yachting Association is an association of thirty- 
two clubs from all up and down the lake. It publishes a very worth while 
Year Book, containing many features, including a register of yachts and 
yacht owners. The Association meeting this year was followed by the 
annual winners’ dinner of Chicago Y.C. at which many trophies were pre- 
sented before a large and enthusiastic crowd of yachtsmen. 


> The annual meeting of the Great Lakes Cruising Club, held in mid- 
November, saw Averil Tilden elected Commodore, Ned Sheridan, Don 
DeWitt, Maurice Williams and Edgar Tolman were elected to other offices. 
Harold Wood, the retiring Commodore, has completed what might well be 
considered the most useful of all the years of the club’s history. The club’s 
Navigation School, started just before Wood took office, has offered its 
course for seven periods in two years and has had more than a thousand 
students enrolled. The Log Book, largely developed by Arch Gibson, has 
been improved during the past administration. 


> F. E. Richards was re-elected Commodore at Jackson Park Y.C., with 
E. G. Daniels, Robert Dillman, Herbert Haetjens and W. R. Smith as 
other officers. R. A. Hess and G. C. McKeague in Altara won Jackson 
Park’s Star Season Championship. J. A. Richter sold Anon and bought 
Eric V. Irving Hecht has bought Hermes (Star), while Earl Thompson has 
sold Mavon and Mario Grachetti has sold Iris. 


p> P. H. Danly, owner of the yawl Trident and charterer of the ‘‘R”’ boat 
Ardelle, was re-elected Commodore of Chicago Y.C. for next year, with 
other officers as follows: Lynn Roundtree, Ed Railton, Phil Hill and Laurie 
Hendrickson. It is reported that Bert Williams, topnotch Star skipper, has 
started a fleet, having purchased the Star Glider. Bert is emulating Al 
Pequet, who goes in for a fleet of 8-Metres. Harry Nye, Jr., at this club, 
who sails everything from dinghies to Stars to ‘‘R”’ boats, has been doing 


. well in the Frostbite Dinghy races being held Sundays at Belmont Harbor. 


> Chicago Corinthian Y.C. is another club to liquidate its debts. Hats off 
to good management. At this club there are a number of active classes of 
small sailing boats, Snipes, Arrows and Lightnings particularly. R. Rodgers 
in Libby R., won the season’s club championship for Snipes. In twenty-two 
races he collected 171534, points, with William Wingard in Lado O as run- 
ner-up. In the Arrow fleet, Paul Edwards in Pals took first for the season 
with 15934 points in fourteen races. Edward Schultz, in Amigo, was 
second. L. Mauerer, in Hildegard, raced fifteen times to acquire 1713% 
points, while C. H. Kronawitter, in Stormy, was second. Among the Snipes 
sold recently were those owned by Howard Greenlee, Walter Will and 
Philip Campagno. Les Holmes sold his Arrow Nancy and purchased 4 
22-Square-Metre. R. Rodgers purchased the Star Gale from Harry Nye, Jr. 
This is the Star built in 1942. Nye still owns Gale, built in 1937. 


> A very attractive Year Book has recently been issued by Michigan City 
Y. C. Such publications cannot help but be of value in the building of 4 
club. Annual publications and monthly letters tend to advertise a club 
to its members and to strengthen and enthuse the organization. Any club 
contemplating such publications may feel free to write your correspondent 
for names of clubs now successfully doing so. Address 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 2. 


> A 26-year-old Wave (Ensign Audrey Hollingsworth, a reservist 
from Fullerton, Calif:) took first in a regatta at Great Lakes Training 
Station, beating out seventeen other boats all skippered by naval officers 
(male). Ephraim and Fish Creek have some girls who should challenge. 
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NAVIGATION 
LIGHTS 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
AND TYPES OF 
VESSELS 


DESIGNED, 
MANUFACTURED 
AND INSPECTED 

TO MEET ALL 
GOVERNMENT 


Cee ae 





WATERTIGHT ELECTRIC 
OR WEATHERPROOF OIL. REQUIREMENTS 


We’re sorry our regular “Dependable” Boat Fittings 
are not available today. But a greatly improved W-C 
Line will be yours when this war has been won. 
That’s a promise! Meantime, don’t forget to keep on 
buying U. S. War Bonds! 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” Marine Hardware Since 1847 
10 Scuth Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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New and exclusive manufac- 
turing methods, especially 
developed to meet the urgent 
needs of war production and 
to withstand the gruelling 
conditions under which high 
speed Motor Torpedo Boats 
operate, will enable us to give 
when the war is won even 
better quality and faster ser- 
vice than ever before in our 
| Ne: more than forty years experi- 
pi : ence. 
We stand ready te commence 
ae Ses cera 


and boat owners the dey victory 
is achieved. 








Buy More and More 
U. S. War Bonds 














METEOROLOGY WORKBOOK With Problems 


By Peter E, Kraght — Based upon actual conditions met by practicing meteor- 
ologists, pilots, and navigators. The reader progresses through every stage of 
real operating problems. 160 Pages— 141 Illustrations —8 Sample Weather 
Maps — $2.25 

SQUARE KNOT, TATTING, FRINGE and NEEDLE WORK 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel — A fascinating guide to Square Knotting 
showing how to make beautiful, useful articles by plaiting and knotting 
threads together. 113 Pages — 64 Full-Page Plates — $1.50 


HOW TO NAVIGATE TODAY 


By M. R. Hart — How to get started in modern navigation according to th 
practical methods adopted by the U. S. Navy. Illustrated — Indexed "51.50 


SHIPBOARD MEDICAL PRACTICE 


By W. L, yh py om Subtitled: A Handbook of Ship Sanitation and Emergency 
Medical Aid at Sea. First aid and preventive methods that make for effec- 
tive emergency medical treatment. 114 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $1.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY ROPE WORK 
By R. Graumont and J. Hensel — The “Britannica” of knot and rope work. 


Contains 3,524 examples, 332 pages of illustrations. 663 Pages — Illustrated — 
Indexed — $5.00 


METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


By Peter E, Kraght — All weather phenomena and data essential for efficient 
and safe operation for the eirepang | and everyday use of aviators, aerial navi- 
gators and mariners. 373 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.00 


PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
By John Favill— An excellent stepping stone to Polowe, Bowditch and 


tton. Clears the ground for the student navigator. 263 Pages — Illustrated — 
Indexed —$2.00 


AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’S MANUAL 


By F. M. Cornell and A. C. Hoffman — The standard manual for merchant sea- 
men. Has already won a permanent place in the working gear of the men who 
get the supplies overseas. 704 Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $3.50 


MERCHANT MARINE OFFICERS’ HANDBOOK 
By E. Turpin and W. A. MacEwen — A practical reference book for everyday 


use on board ship. All the information required for the examinations. 812 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $5.00 


DISTANCE OFF TABLES 


By D. E. Nichols — Cuts work in finding bow and beam bearings, distance off 
and distance run. Makes calculations easy. 243 Pages — Pocket Size — $3.00 


COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT 


By Ridsdale Ellis — For the men in the Coast Guard. Answers “What is the 
law? Where can I find it? How is it applied?” 253 Pages — Indexed — $2.50 


NAVAL RESERVE GUIDE 
By G. Forster and E, Cady — An authentic guide to Navy service. What to do 


and what to avoid. Details the responsibilities of officers and enlisted men. 339 
Pages — Illustrated — Indexed — $2.50 


HOW TO ABANDON SHIP 
By P. Richards and J. Banigan — Be prepared! The experiences of hundreds of 


survivors woven into a practical guide to saving lives. 152 Pages — Illustrated 
— Indexed — $1. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
CODE OF SIGNALS 


All visual signal methods and instructions. All the essentials of the Interna- 


tional Code Book for signalmen and merchant officers. 88 Pages — Color Plates 
— Tuf-Tag Covers — 50 conts 


SIMPLIFIED TIME CHART OF THE WORLD 
By C. M. Thomas— A unique and simple world chart that enables“you to 


estimate the relative time in any part of the world. 17’ x 22/’—chart or in 
booklet form— 4 Colors —50 cents 


NAVIGATION FOR MARINERS AND AVIATORS 
id Polowe — Th lete handbook of navigation. Includes all th 
_——_ seference tables ‘om pages from the Nautical Almanac needed _ 


ki roblems. No other reference books required. 528 Pages —Illus- 
“a= ndexed — $5.00 a 


At your local bookseller or order direct 


Postpaid when remittance accompanies order 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE MARITIME 
BOOKS CATALOG 





Cornell Maritime Press 
241 W. 23rd Street, New York 11, New York 
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This space is reserved for 
our DINGHY DABSTER 


“Deze Der” 


whom we will introduce 
to you next month 













for us 


WE HOPE YOU LIKE HER 


THE ANCHORAGE 


WARREN e 





“Dee DEE” sends you 


“Season's Greetings” 


aud suggests that 
BUYING WAR BONDS 


will make it easter 


to sail our 


DYER DINKS sooner 


aXe 


RHODE ISLAND | 














When you use TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS you 
are assured of the same high 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. 


Coast Guard, 





Navy, Maritime Commission, 


Army Engi- 


neers. See your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Four important launchings, one with a dash of good humor, featured 
the month of October in the way of marine things at Seattle. 

The launching with the humor attached occurred on October 20th, when 
Olson and Winge Marine Works launched the last of a series of 110’ 
open and covered lighters for Uncle Sam’s Navy. To eliminate some of the 
prosaic which nearly always attaches to scow launchings, the workmen of 
the yard got up their own “sponsor,” and some sponsor “she” was! 


- Ragnar Salldin, yard workman, arrayed himself in a red and white candy 


stripe dress, oakum curls, dubious hat, blue beads and a false sponsoning 
out of the framework and, to finish off the deal, girls at the yard painted 
his fingernails bright crimson. 

Introduced as “ Miss Veronica Bilgewater,”’ Ragnar took three tries in 
breaking the bottle. This trying ordeal over, all hands repaired waterward 
to see the square-ended craft hit the water, and then take care of a goodly 
supply of “launching juice,” as one workman designated the spirituous 
accompaniment of all good launchings. 


> October 17th was another launch day, with a 204’ wooden barge for the 
Army sliding down the ways into Lake Washington, at the Barbee Marine 
Yards’ Kennydale plant. 

Another of these BCL barges for the Army foamed into salt water at 
La Conner, Wash., when the Sagstad Shipyard launched its third 204- 
footer on October 19th. This was a bow-first launch. 

The fourth launching was another Sagstad affair, with the Seattle 
Sagstad plant sending its fourth 127’ wooden tug into Salmon Bay. The 
craft is a single screw Diesel-driven vessel. 


p> There have been some contract cancellations in the Pacific Northwest, 
involving barge and vessel construction for the government, but in large 
part these have affected yards outside of Seattle. The point of interest to 
Seattle vessel builders (excepting the large steel ship builders) is the re- 
luctance of the government to let any further contracts for new ship 
construction. As a consequence, several efficient yard organizations neces- 
sarily are being trimmed down to fit the new requirements. 


p> An early November launching was the maiden dip via marine floating 
drydock of a new 136’ Navy mine sweeper, YMS-296, on the 3rd of the 
month, at the Lake Union plant of Associated Shipbuilders. The vessel 
is the last of sixteen of these craft to come from the twin sheds on Seattle’s 
lake; six were earmarked for the British and the last ten for Uncle Sam. 

Summarizing the YMS situation at Seattle: The YMS-296 launch was 
the last by three Seattle yards which have built these craft for the Navy. 
Associated Shipbuilders constructed 16, Seattle Shipbuilding and Dry- 
docking Corp., 12; and Ballard Marine Railway Co., Inc., 12 also. The 
latter yard, on November 6th, sent PC-1458 down the ways, to bring its 
Navy ship total to 14 vessels since it has launched two 136’ PCs in 
addition to the YMS sweepers. Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corp., 
its ways all cleared of YMS construction, is now engaged in fabricating 
the first of two 154’ repair vessels, of Edwin Monk design, for the Army. 


p> Sea-Bell Shipbuilding Co., Seattle, early in November had delivered 
two 180’ B3F-1 wooden barges to the Maritime Commission, with two more 
due for November or early December launches, and a fifth to be laid down 
as soon as the third barge is launched. 

Sagstad Shipyards, Seattle, now has launched four 127’ ocean-going tugs 
for the Army, with two more now under construction to complete its 
Army contracts. This yard has its La Conner plant working exclusively at 
present on 204’ wooden barges for the Army, with three more to be 
launched of an order for six. 

Barbee Marine Yards, Inc., Seattle; had delivered by early November, 
two 127’ tugs to the Army, with three more undergoing completion at the 
Ballard yard. Four more tugs of a second order for five of these able craft 
are under construction at the Kennydale yard, with the fifth due for keel- 
laying at an early date. This yard has launched one 204’ barge, with three 
more under construction, and four more barges yet to be built. 


> Other Seattle shipyards, such as the Grandy Boat Co., Jensen Motor- 
Boat Corp., Prothero Boat Co., Lester and Franck Boat Co., and the 
Harold Hansen yard, are working on new private construction and repair 
jobs. Washington Boat Works, Shain Manufacturing Co., and the N. J. 
Blanchard Boat Co. are busily engaged in turning out numbers of 45’ 
picket boats for the Navy. 


> Roy Berry, new rear commodore of the Seattle Y.C., has bought the 
40’ Blanchard raised deck cruiser Barbara Lee, from Mary A. Lowry, 
through Doc Freeman’s Fremont Boat Market. 
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Other recent yacht and boat transfers by Freeman include: Spray, 
30’ ketch with Regal 4 hp. auxiliary, from L. Pym to Edward Brown; 
Morning Star III, 55’ motor cruiser with 100 hp. Speedway, from Van 8S. 
McKenny to J. H. Morris, Jr.; Atoll, 30’ double-end cruiser, from L. C. 
McMahon, Jr., to Hal Finch; Marrene, 30’ cruiser, from Lieut. Chester 
Robinson to A. H. Kessler; North Star, 30’ sedan cruiser, from William 
Webster to J. C. Beach, Sitka, Alaska; Hazel L., 28’ Grandy trunk cabin 
cruiser, from Wade Hall to William Webster; and the 41’ fishing boat 
Normac, from William Long to Sivert Shurstad; Normac has a Gray 6-91 
for power. 


p> Speaking of yacht sales: Arne Vesoja reports the sale of the 50’ auxiliary 
cutter Saturna to Henry Olschewsky and Dolph Zubick, Seattle; A. F. 
Gratzer is the ex-owner; the craft is Chrysler Ace powered. Also the 38’ 
cruiser Alida, to Henry Bjorklund, Tacoma; Harry Brown formerly owned 
her. 


p Allen Engle, well known sail boat skipper of the Seattle Y.C., becomes 
the new commodore of the club following the October 20th annual meet- 
ing. Other officers include E. G. Watson, vice commodore; Roy N. Berry, 
rear commodore; Harold B. Murray, secretary; Jack Warburton, treasurer; 
and directors, Lawrence Calvert, Keith Fisken, John Locke, and Aubrey 
Naef. 


> Cat’s-paws: Gardner Gamwell, Seattle Y.C., finally brought his new 
auxiliary Renegade, ex-Water Wagon, into port at Seattle from California 
where she was a well known regatta participant. . . . Hugh Prentice is 
chief of operations at Ballard Marine Railway Co., under the owners, Henry 
and Bill Fryberg; Hugh insists he has no official title at the yard where 
Navy vessels are built at Seattle... . Harold Hansen’s shipyard has 
orders for six purse seiners; work is under way now. .. . S. O. (‘‘Ted’’) 
Jules, well-known Pacific Northwest engine salesman now with the Gray 
Marine Motor Co., is stationed in the Pacific Northwest. . . . Naval 
architects at Seattle report unusually heavy interest in pleasure craft of all 
sizes and types contemplated for post-war construction — a good outlook 
for the marine industry. .. . 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> Due to high water all summer, there has been no activity at the Sodus 
Bay Y.C. this season but the trustees and the members are laying extensive 
plans for next summer. Several tons of crushed stone have been used to 
repair the foundations of the clubhouse from the damage suffered by high 
water. The club is extending membership to the sons of members in service. 


> Racing at the Royal Canadian Y.C. was a matter of all fun and no cups 
this year as all trophies have been frozen for the duration. There was keen 
racing, however, especially among the Six- and Eight-Metres. Postwar 
planning is already under way for a large seale revival of racing. 

F. Fairgrieve has sold his Class P Italia to Mr. Morch, of Belleville, and 
T. Thomas has sold his Stranger, of the same class, to W. A. Waddell of the 
Royal Hamilton Y.C. 


> The Queen City Y.C., of Toronto, wound up the season with a regatta in 
Toronto Bay with approximately 60 entries in all classes. The club is build- 
ing up a nice fleet of ‘‘R’s” with Vivia II, Diane and Eleanor as a nucleus. 
Tumlaren, Stars and Dinghies make up the resé of the fleet. 


> Officers for 1944 were elected and trophies for 1943 were awarded at the 
Newport Y.C, annual meeting in October. The officers chosen are: Com- 
modore Burton LeBarron; vice commodore Alan Holstom; treasurer John 
Curtis; secretary John O’Brien; fleet captain Ernie Coleman. 

Ernie Coleman won the Howk Trophy for fleet championship, closely 
followed by his brother Frank in second place. The Herb Wall Trophy, for 
greatest improvement, went to Al Jones, and Esther O’Brien won the cup 
for the best crew. Esther was the girl who helped Coleman bring home the 
North Atlantic Snipe Championship from Lake Mohawk, N. J. Frank Cole- 
man won the June series, Al Jones won in July and Bill Parker in August. 

Al Fielding is building a new Snipe, his old boat having been one of 
those which the Army took over for the Ferry Command at Gundry, 
Newfoundland. 

The Newport Y.C. has moved across a cove in the bay. Being true sailors, 
members put their lares and penates on a raft and towed them across the 
water, thus saving about four miles of land travel. The new home is the old 
Birds and Worms Hotel, an historic spot on Irondequoit Bay. 


> The following have been elected to office at Youngstown: Commodore 
A. H. Hamann; vice commodore E. J. Doyle; rear commodore W. A. 
Cannon, Sr.; fleet captain “Chuck” Spaulding. New directors for 1944 are 
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U.S. NAVY 24’ PLANE PERSONNEL BOAT 


IN THE FIGHT 100 PER CENT! 


We continue to serve you-- through Uncle Sam, exclusively 


After Victory, you will find us at “The Old Stand” construct- 
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AT SHIP CHANDLERS AND 


FREE! MARINE SUPPLY DEALERS 
“The Anchoring Handbook” :s « conic. 


and authoritative guide-book on anchoring problems and techniques. 
28 pages, fully illustrated, it tells how to figure holding power and 
choose anchorage . .. determine size of anchor for your boat .. . gives 
‘merits of rope vs chain. Plus many other tips for safer anchoring. 


Ask for your copy today. Free at leading 
Ship Chandlers and Marine Supply Dealers. 


H Subsidiary of The Garrett Corporati 
Northill Company, Ine. 2.2en ronson 





RELIANCE 


TACHOMETERS 
on the gauge board of a C-1 Cargo Ship 


give the RPM of these twin six-cylinder, 2000 normal 
shaft horsepower diesel engines, which drive a 
single propeller through electric couplings and a 
gear reduction set. 

Reliance Tachometers are standard equipment on 
many other types of marine diesels, powering large 
and small craft. 

The endorsement of wide usage, under the exact- 
ing conditions of war transportation, is the best 
guarantee of Reliance accuracy and stamina. 


BARBOUR-STOCKWELL CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

















PINE CASTLE BOAT &€ CONSTRUCTION CO. 





PINE CASTLE, intann riane FLORIDA coastar rrast, FITUSVILLE 





A PREDICTION... 





While we are now engaged in “all out” war produc- 
tion ... we can predict one thing about the post-war 
Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It will be an even better 
diesel than our present one .. . more rugged, more 
dependable, more economical. 
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Nickerson Hinckley, Arthur Hinckley, John Warren and Charles Spauld- 
ing. There are two father and son combinations on the board for next year 
which should prove most interesting, with son trying to outdo father or 
vice versa. 

Fifty-five members out of the 165 at Youngstown are in the armed sery- 
ices. The club has managed, however, to have a pretty active racing sea- 
son among the stay-at-homes and is most hopeful of seeing the L.Y.R.A. 
resumed again next summer since other lake associations are maintaining 
their racing schedules. 


> The basin at the Rochester Y.C. is rapidly taking on the aspect of winter 
with a large percentage of the boats already hauled out. They will prob- 
ably all be out by Thanksgiving. George Culp must have an “in” with 
the weather man for he has been able to get several sails in in his new Light- 
ning, Jennifer. Just a little preparation for showing the boys how it’s done 
next spring when racing resumes. 

Bill Barrows, inveterate “boat trader,’”’ has brought Tahuna from Chi- 
cago into the club. Another addition to the fleet is Jack Forsythe’s big 
black schooner. 


> The Rochester Power Squadron has started a new elementary piloting 
class with 40 members and the Advanced Piloting and Junior Navigator 
courses are slated to get under way soon. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Extremely cheerful reports featured the annual fall meeting of the 
Eastern Y.C. held October 25th. The past season was most successful, with 
figures so much “‘in the black” that there is enough left over for major 
repairs to the clubhouse. Robert A. Leeson was named chairman of the 
nominating committee which includes William T. Aldrich, Thomas M. 
Claflin, Albert M. Creighton and Frank S. Deland. 


> The regular October meeting of the Boston Y.C. brought out an enthu- 
siastic gathering at the picturesque Rowe’s Wharf quarters. Splendid war 
movies of the South Pacific and the North African campaign were features. 
The nominating committee elected comprised Walter Atwood, William W. 
Nichols, Clarence Collins, Manuel Prada, Lester Henderson, John O’Con- 
nor and Walter Elcock. Walter Atwood was awarded the swanky Manny 
Prada Trophy for his season’s victory in the Zenith Class with You Who. 


> The Marblehead Town Class, sponsored by the Boston Y.C., held its 
65th and final race of the season on October 17th. Full hurricane warnings 
were flying from Fort Sewall when the fleet ventured out to battle the 
strongest westerly of the season, but there were no mishaps. The “‘Tow- 
nies’”’ boast of the only class to show an increase in number over 1942. 
Twenty-eight boats competed in the season’s racing with 20 starters hitting 
the line daily during Race Week. Joanne Norton’s Black Watch won the fall 
series on a technicality over Larz Anderson’s Avant, and Howard Dickin- 
son’s Chyon won the Marblehead championship, averaging .760 in 42 
races. The Marblehead championship averages were obtained by dividing 
the total points from all races by the total races started. Averages were 
computed for only those boats that started in half or more of the 55 races 
recorded. 


> President Larz Anderson of the Town Class Association warned the 
members to take extra care of their boats this winter. The Association is 
trying to bring additional boats to Marblehead in response to the many 
demands for them, but the pickings are thin. 


> The South Boston Y.C. has a servicemen’s committee which has made 
sure that every one of the 80 members in the armed forces receives a Christ- 
mas present. Packages have already been sent to the overseas men. These 
boxes contained cookies, hard candy, gum, jelly, razor blades, shaving 
cream, soap, playing cards, a copy of the Reader’s Digest, handkerchiefs 
and a pocket mystery novel. This makes a compact box and just gets by 
the five-pound mailing limit. The cost of this package runs slightly over 
three dollars. 


> Harry (‘Heavy Weather”) McDonough, a former runner-up for the 
Sears Cup, was home for a 30-day leave after taking part in the invasion of 
Sicily. Harry had a lively time over there but managed to get in a sail in a 
Star in the Mediterranean. 


> Recent sales through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., include the 
36’ over all cutter Hazel, from Lt. Lewis A. Baker to Leo A. Dion, of Salem; 
the Class S sloop Eclipse, from Gorham M. Lee to William J. Donovan, 
who will take her down to Long Island Sound; the Deluxe Chris-Craft 
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Runabout Spank-Em, from William C. Spear to L. E. Latown, of Spencer, 
Mass.; the 47’ over all twin screw power cruiser Ariel JZ, from Mrs. Phoebe 
H. Woodard to B. D. Forbes, of this vicinity; the 50’ Bar Harbor sloop Scud, 
from Dr. D.C. Patterson to Chester A. Burnett et al.; the 30’ auxiliary yaw! 
Idler, from William van H. Kip to Wilfred and Eleanor Collier, of Lynn; 
the 33’ over all auxiliary cutter Lazy Mary, from Arthur C. Jameson to 
E. F. Wermuth, of Brookline; the 40’ 6” Diesel powered cruiser Nomad, fron; 
Herbert B. Pettee, of Providence, to Albert T. Stearns, of Barrington, 
R.I., who will take her south this winter. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


® Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. delegates meet this month in Baltimore for 
their annual meeting. Election of officers and drawing up the 1944 regatta 
calendar are the two major objectives. As this year, the various clubs on 
the Bay are expected to select their usual week-ends for regattas even 
though war conditions in 1944 may prohibit the holding of races. Clubs 
take the stand that maybe things will improve by next summer and, if they 
do, they wish to have their dates already set up. 

It’s unfortunate that the Bay country is served more by boat and auto- 
mobile than by public carriers. Because of this, the majority of events were 
cancelled in 1943, and only places like Washington, Galesville and Hamp- 
ton were able to carry on organized racing. Gibson Island Y.S. will play 
host to C.B.Y.R.A. delegates. 


> A group of nine Penguin skippers gathered late in October at the home 
of Col. W. G. Sheehan, on South River, for their annual party and regatta. 
With the wind light, it was ideal Penguin weather. 

Skippers and crews rotated in boats and scores were kept on both basis. 
At the end of a five-race series, Jack Reckord, of Baltimore’s Maryland 
Y.C., was high scorer. Tied for second place were Joe Krafft and Ralph 
Youngs, both of Old Dominion B. C. Krafft won the tie by virtue of coming 
in ahead of Youngs more times. 

Best-scoring Penguin was Krafft’s Squire. His brother Frank’s Pluto was 
rated next. Third was Lee Blair’s Potlatch, from Washington’s Corinthian 
Y.C. The day’s racing was capped by an informal race for officials, including 
members of the race committee. Col. Sheehan was the winner. 

The race committee boasted such talent as Chris Nelson, head of Anna- 
polis Yacht Yards, and Comdr. C. C. Davis, race official of Annapolis Y.C. 


> Fall series of the Potomac River S.A. ended in October with a record 
fleet of 49 boats competing during twelve races held off Hains Point, 
Washington. New champions emerged in three of the five classes: Chesa- 
peake 20s, Comets and the Handicap Class. Trophies were awarded last 
month at a dance in the Capital Y.C. 

Winner in the Chesapeake 20s Class was Don Kanode, an ex-Penguin 
sailor who has bought Avenger. Frank Howard was winner in the Comet 
Class and also made the highest percentage of the entire association fleet, 
891. Frank Selwyn, another newcomer, won in the Handicap Division. 
Jack Reckord was top skipper in the Penguin Class, and Fred Shields in the 
Lightning Division. The top three boats in each class follow: 

‘20s — Avenger, .874; Caprice, Hank Jackson, .843; Vanguard, Warren 
Mitchell, .657. 

Comets — Hi-C’s, Frank Howard, .891; Robert E. Lee, Clarke Daniel, 
.842; Toby, Ed Braddock, .820. 

Penguins — Side Car, Jack Reckord, .782; Murgaes, Charles Runyon, 
.774; Pluto, J. Krafft, .710. 

Lightnings — Puddin-Tame, Shields, .754; Morue II, Newton Canter, 
.722; La Spouse, Arthur Godfrey, .660. 

Handicaps — Tasco Lee, Selwyn, .792; Gypsy, Don MacBryde, .615; 
Frances, Howard Brent, .603. 

Prizes for spring and summer series also were presented at the same time. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By James H. Daniels 


> Indian summer offered a welcome temptation and a few hearty skippers 
stayed in commission later than usual. Nelson Pauley and syndicate, in the 
New York ‘‘30”’ Alera, take the title and will be awarded a new icepick, 
payable after the war. 


> Commodore Tunmore and his officers at the Buffalo Y.C. again have a 
record fleet in storage; if the trend keeps up, they will have Steward Beck 
nesting 48-footers like dories. The fo’castle stove at the yacht club has 
been rigged for the winter season and any time now tall stories will break 
on last summer’s cruising and plans will take shape for next year. 


> Improvements to the clubhouse at Bay Beach were made by the Board 
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She’s an Owens! 


Ask any Owens owner and he’ll tell you that Owens stands for sea- 
worthiness. True, her 30-ft. hull is packed with luxury and comfort 
... but safety is always first. That’s why Owens insists on extra-heavy 
whiteoak ribs, steam-bent to shape .. . planking of tropical mahogany 
... Everdur bronze screws... and a host of similar features that make 
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of Directors of the Buffalo C.C., who can report a most successful season 
financially. This speaks well for the management in these troubled times, 
Scuttlebutt among the Lightning sailors has it that a national regatta (we 
hope it can be a victory regatta) will be sailed at Abino Bay in ’44. 


> The Buffalo Power Squadron, under Commander Howard Sharp, began 
the educational program early this fall and reports over 100 in the piloti ng 
class. U. 8. Coast Guard Temporary Reservists make up a large percentage 
of those attending. This new blood should increase yachting activities 
after victory has been won. The advanced classes in Power Squadron work 
a being handled by Del (‘‘Robbie’”’) Robinson; P. J. Hunt and Hank 
Jeffers. 


> Lieut., j.g., Fred Schippnick, USCGR(T) was honored at a recent dinner 
by his old friends in Flotilla 41. For over three years, Fred has given gen- 
erously his time and effort to further the Coast Guard Auxiliary and the 
Temporary Reserve. He has resigned his commission to enter the Coast 
Guard on a full time basis. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Iron men do not necessarily need wooden ships to be iron men, but the 
iron men of the Pacific Coast are going to have their first wooden ship of 
this war any day. At the Martinolich shipyard last week, workers fastened 
the “‘shutter” strake, preparatory to launching the vessel. The yard whistle 
blew, a truck drew up alongside the ways with 15 cases of beer, and every- 
one knocked off for a “hand around.” This ship, the first of several, is an 
adaptation of the purse seiners which this yard developed some time ago for 
Mexican tuna fishing. 


p> Lt. Commander Phil Finnell, past commodore of the St. Francis Y.C., 
has been sent home from the South Pacific for medical care, and H. H. 
Cummingham, now a lieutenant in the Navy, is leaving for active duty in 
the South Seas. Bob White is now a captain in the Army. 


> The Yacht Racing Association has announced the season champions for 
the past season, with their percentages of performance. They are as follows: 
Division 7, Aloha, 63 per cent; 9, Pajara, 76; 11, Truant, 80; 12, Holganza, 83; 
13, Cupid, 76; 14, Tahiti, 82; 17, Taba II, 87. 

Bird Class, Teal, 94; Golden Gate Class, Teenamo, 83; Farallone Clipper, 
Patita IT, 100; Bear Class, Koala, 99; Star Class, Starlight, 68. 


> Morris Goodwin has bought Otter from Gal Powers. Tom Bolger, of the 
Aeolian Y.C., has bought back his champion Alton. George Russell has 
sold Norma. 


> The October Coast Guard Auxiliary cruise, with: Dee Barker com- 
manding Flotilla 23, comprised over 40 boats. It was a serious exercise this 
time, with regular drill, formation practice, and the solution of problems. 
Levity, on the other hand, has been the order in the southern part of the 
bay. In the last three week-ends, the Sequoia Y.C. has sponsored team 
races between its own members, followed the next week by the Steinberger 
Slough Race. 


> Ray Col, of the South Bay Y.C., has sold his Scottie to Newton Bassler. 
Bunny Whitney has bought Neptune, and E. A. MacLean has sold his 
Seabird. 

Bob Hurst is back after many months in the south Pacific, for an indefi- 
nite period. His parents found him calmly waiting for them at the St. 
Francis Y.C. Sunday night, when they came in for dinner. 


> Traditional rivalry springs from contentious skippers who either believe 
themselves or their boats superior to their contemporaries. Such rivalry has 
existed for as many years as Golden Gate and Bear Classes have sailed on 
San Francisco Bay. To settle this long-standing controversy, Commodore 
Nelson Jones has offered a perpetual trophy for the first boat to finish out 
of a team of six boats of each of three types, around a stated course. The 
season champions of both classes are entered, and complete teams for both 
classes have already been announced. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


SECOND GENERATION OF MULFORDS HEADS GRAY MARINE 


> John W. Mulford, who has 
succeeded his father, the late 
~  O.J. Mulford, as president of 
— oe the Gray Marine Motor Com- 
pany, continues the direction 
of the company under a man 
who all his life has been closely 
associated with the boating 
industry. Among his other ac- 
tivities, Mr. Mulford is presi- 
dent of the Detroit and Geor- 
gian Bay Navigation Co. and, 
like his father, is an ardent 
boating enthusiast. 

The Gray Marine Motor 
Co., founded by O. J. Mul- 
ford in 1906, was a pioneer in 
the development of the in- 
ternal combustion engine for 
marine use. During World 
es Se: War II, the company has de- 

5 voted all of its greatly ex- 
John W. Mulford, new President of the Gray _ panded resources to the pro- 

Marine Motor Co. duction of marine engines, 

both gasoline and Diesel, for 

the U. S. Government and Allied nations. Thousands of men in the Armed 

Forces have become familiar with the Gray Marine Diesels as used in 

landing boats and invasion barges of the U. S. Navy, and with special 
models of Gray gasoline engines in other wartime applications. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN ELECTS 


p> At the annual meeting of the stockholders of Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., 
of Middletown, Conn., the following directors were elected for the coming 
year: Phelps Ingersoll, George E. Bean, Julius B. Smith, Percival W. Whit- 
tlesey, Joseph 8. Porter, Robert I. Laggren and George E. Hall. The follow- 
ing officers were also elected: President, Phelps Ingersoll; vice president, 
George E. Bean; secretary, Ernest L. Gibbons; treasurer, George A. 


Palmer; assistant secretary, Clarence F. Herrmann; assistant treasurer, 
William H. Wilkinson. 


IN THE NEWS 


> Henry N. Lyons has joined the Devoe & Raynolds Co. to fill the newly- 
created position of Administrative Manager of Laboratories. . . . Charles 
H. Weaver has been appointed manager of the newly formed Marine De- 
partment of Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co... . The 
“‘Squeez-Grip”’ type valve for hand-type carbon dioxide fire extinguishers, 
originated and developed by the C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., Newark, 
N. J., has been adopted as standard by the U. S. Navy Bureau of Ships. 

‘Other agencies of the armed services which have approved the valve, and 
to which it is now being regularly supplied, are the Air Corps, Engineers, 
Ordnance and Quartermaster branches of the Army. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The first plant in the Philadelphia area to win the All-Navy ‘‘E”’ Award 
in March, 1941, the manufacturers of Exide Batteries now have the dis- 
tinction of being one of the few concerns in the country to receive a third 
star for its Army-Navy “‘E” pennant. . . . Although fully engaged in the 
quantity-production of tow boats and cargo barges for the U. 8. Army and 
patrol boats for the Navy, Wm. Edgar John & Associates, Inc., operating 
the Milton Point Shipyards at Rye, N.Y., have received an additional 
order for 28 new type shallow draft wooden tow boats for the Army. 











A view of the art show held by the personnel of Sparkman & Stephens. Here are but 
a few of the sixty-five models, paintings, drawings and designs which were exhibited 
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Outfitters to Seafaring Men Since 1856 





“THANK YOU—WELL DONE” 
we say, as we salute the courageous 
officers and men of the U. S. Navy, 
Coast Guard and Maritime Service, at 
the close of this memorable year — 
1943. ‘‘We look forward with you to 
the good old days of peace and yachts.”’ 


oe S=sZ. £g® 


— 
S, Seno CO 


Appointed by U. S. NAVY Official Distributors 


18 FULTON ST., cor. FRONT, N. Y. C. 


UPTOWN BRANCH, N. Y. C........... -AMST., Cor. 115th ST. 
MIAMI, FLA. BRANCH. .0...ccccccccencccces 323 N. E. let ST. 











PETERSON BOAT WorRKS 
STURGEON BAY, WISCONSIN 


WE ARE BUILDING 100 PER CENT FOR VICTORY 
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“We are proud to pay tribute to 
the added efforts of our employees 
which have made Defoe’s war 
record possible. Industrial know- 
how, plus willing ‘workers, will 
win the war and assure an even 
greater post-war America?’ 


HARRY J. DEFOE 
Founder, Defoe Shipbuilding Co. 


YACHTING 





atom and warships are vital weapons. So forty-seven per 
cent of the employees at Defoe not only do a full stretch of 
work in the shipyards, but operate their own farms as well. 
These farmer-workers are doing a double job to help beat the 
Axis—by building fighting ships and also by producing bumper 
yields of sugar beets and other crops. 

They typify the spirit of extra accomplishment which is respon- 
sible for our record-breaking production of destroyer escort 
ships to help crush the U-boat menace. 


The unique Defoe method of building these 1700-ton ships upside 
down and then rolling them over to complete their construction 
has doubled man-hour production. This enables twice as many 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 








COMPANY, 





TO WARSHIPS 


destroyer escort ships to be built at half the labor cost per vessel. 


Entirely independent of government financing, the Defoe 
Company is building DE ships for the Navy on a fixed-cost 
basis. This program is not only saving the government millions 
of dollars, but priceless days in delivery time. 


When the Axis is defeated, the peace-time application of our 
organization’s war-born technical experience, advanced methods 
and improved materials will provide products of better quality 
and at lower cost for the American consumer. 
* * * 
BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 
Defoe workers take more than 10% of their pay in War Bonds 
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Three White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy “E” Award won by Defoe workers. 
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Ships for Victory 


Servants for Peace 
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OF THE PACIFIC TAKES A WELL-EARNED BOW 





100,000 tons of Jap shipping sunk. Uncounted thousands more 
crippled. Top-scorer in warships sunk. That fighting record makes 
the U. S. Submarine “Flying Fish” the deadliest of our Pacific- 
roving subs. 

Commissioned three days after Pearl Harbor, she’s tracked down 
and sunk Japs in the danger-infested waters off the China coast 
and Jap-held islands. She took her toll in the Battle of Midway and 
the Solomon’s campaign. Time and again her own sturdiness and a 


A resourceful crew have pulled her through near-fatal encounters. 
; At Westinghouse the fighting career of the “Flying Fish” rates 
special interest. For the quiet, dependable main propulsion gears 
that link her motors to the propellers were built with delicate 
. precision and care in our own shops. . . an advantage she shares 
s with many other fighting craft today. 
y For 36 years Westinghouse has been designing and building 
propulsion gear units for all types of naval and commercial craft. 
Apply this experience to your immediate problems . . . consult 
. c your local Westinghouse Marine Engineer. Westinghouse Electric 
og ps & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. J-07213 
4 ne 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Just one of the many death dealing terrors of 
the sea—powered with three Sterling Admiral 
Engines (Vimalert design) —that have come down 
the ways of J. Samuel White & Co., Ltd., century 
old builders of famous racing and fighting craft. 


Overhaul records prove Sterling Admirals the 
most reliable’ of the highest powered Marine 
engines in the world. That’s why they give these 
M. T. B. boats speed so bewildering that they 
can move in until their guns and torpedoes just 
can’t miss. 


Sterling power is releasing its fury for the U. S. 
Navy, Army, Coast Guard and Allied Nations—in 
motor torpedo boats, picket boats, patrol boats, 
bomb target boats, life boats, aircraft rescue 
boats, and other important military craft. It is 
at work for many types of industry essential for 
victory. Out of this all-out war job, a new pat- 
tern for design;testing and production is taking 
form, which will assure even greater—perform- 
ance per dollar of overall cost in the month@ and 
years to come. 


WHEN POWER STOPS, STERLING BEGINS... 
Forging tools of victory requires maximum flow of coal. In 
the Glen Alden Mine, Plymouth, Pa., this Sterling Viking 
six cylinder engine furnishes stand-by power for automat- 
ically operating the mine fans in case of power failure. 


STERLIN G\E NGINE Com pany 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Building. Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Building. 


“KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS” 





